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THE  ORGY  ON  PARNASSUS. 

Lines  Written  in  my  Copy  of  Tennyson. 

Y^ou  phrase-tormenting  fantastic  chorus, 

With  strangest  words  at  your  beck  and  call ; 

Who  tumble  your  thoughts  in  a  heap  before  us ; — 
Here  was  a  bard  shall  outlast  you  all. 

Y’^ou  prance  on  language,  you  force,  you  strain  it, 

Y’ou  rack  and  you  rive  it,  you  twist  it  and  maul. 

Form,  you  abhor  it,  and  taste,  you  disdain  it, — 

And  here  was  a  bard  shall  outlast  you  all. 

Prosody  gasps  in  your  tortured  numbers. 

Your  metres  that  writhe,  your  rhythms  that  sprawl ; 

And  you  make  him  turn  in  his  marble  slumbers, 

The  golden-tongued,  who  outsings  you  all. 

Think  you  ’tis  thus,  in  uncouth  contortion. 

That  Song  lives  throned  above  thrones  that  fall  ? 

Her  handmaids  are  order  and  just  proportion. 

And  measure  and  grace,  that  survive  you  all. 
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Are  these  and  their  kin  proscribed  and  banished? 

Serenely  the  exiles  await  recall, 

To-morrow  return,  and  find  you  vanished. 

You  and  your  antics  and  airs  and  all. 

You  may  flout  convention  and  scout  tradition. 

With  courage  as  great  as  your  art  is  small, 

Where  the  kings  of  mind,  wuth  august  submission, 

Have  bowed  to  the  laws  that  outlast  us  all ; — 

But  brief  is  the  life  of  your  mannered  pages ; 

Your  jargon,  your  attitudes,  soon  they  pall  : 

You  posture  before  the  scornful  ages. 

And  here  was  a  voice  shall  outlive  you  all. 

For  in  vain  is  the  praise  of  discord  sounded. 

Under  the  Muse’s  mountain  wall. 

With  ritual  old  she  is  there  surrounded  ; 

Her  great  decorum  rebukes  you  all. 

Her  hill  is  not  taken  by  storm  or  leaguer; 

The  cliffs  are  sheer  as  the  peaks  are  tall. 

She  foils  in  the  clefts  a  pursuit  too  eager. 

And  breathlessly  followed  eludes  you  all. 

She  is  won  as  a  bride,  with  reverent  wooing. 

Not  haled  by  the  hair,  a  captor’s  thrall  : 

Such  barbarous  love  is  its  own  undoing ; 

And  here  was  a  bard  shall  outlast  you  all. 

William  Watson. 
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When’  the  present  witness  wrote  in  these  pages  nine  months  ago  ^ 
upon  the  ebbing  tide  of  Liberalism,  his  examination  of  political 
tendencies  was  received  with  less  approval  by  the  Ministerial 
Press  than  a  real  effort  in  pure  analysis  deserved.  No  politician 
worth  his  salt  is  capable  of  perfect  impartiality.  The  deeper 
passions  of  humanity  and  patriotism  must  be  shared  before  they 
can  be  understood.  They  underlie  the  apparently  conventional 
evolutions  and  partisan  casuistry  of  our  electoral  conflicts.  That  is 
why  jK'rsons  of  neutral  mind  have  never  had  any  real  influence 
upon  the  public  opinion  of  any  country.  A  nation  desires  some 
addition  to  the  creative  or  destructive  forces  upon  one  side  or 
the  other  much  more  than  it  desires  the  just  but  academic 
comments  of  the  merely  detached  critic.  Apparent  fairness  is  no 
doubt  a  cheap  dialectical  commodity.  It  may  be  a  manner 
covering  a  furious  instinct  of  misrepresentation.  We  are  all 
acquainted  with  instances  of  that  decorous  fraud  to  which  some 
temperaments  are  prone.  They  affect  a  sedulous  moderation  of 
phrase,  but  are  fundamentally  incapable  of  doing  justice  to  their 
op{X)nents.  If  we  admit  the  civic  shame  of  being  perfectly 
neutral,  we  must  recognise  the  impossibility  of  being  perfectly 
fair.  Yet  there  are  degrees.  An  observer  intent  upon  describing 
things  as  he  sees  them  may  approximate  to  the  passing  and 
even  to  the  final  truth  about  the  things  he  opposes.  People 
who  are  not  in  office  nor  committed  to  the  support  of  those  who 
are,  occupy  a  position  which  has  always  proved  to  be  the  best 
standpoint  for  obtaining  a  plain  view  of  the  forces  and  prob¬ 
abilities  of  politics. 

It  is  a  bane  of  parties  that  their  leaders  and  newspapers  are 
apt  to  believe  that  the  soothsayer  promising  smooth  things  is  the 
only  prophet  who  opens  his  mouth  in  good  faith,  and  that  seers 
are  obviously  devoid  of  vision  wffien  they  pretend  to  discern 
coming  evil.  The  dread  of  what  is  called  the  damaging  admission 
is  the  weakest  vice  in  politics  and  one  of  the  most  common,  but 
not  the  least  pernicious.  The  only  chance  of  arresting  and 
reversing  real  tendencies  is  to  look  facts  in  the  face  in  time,  and 
from  this  point  of  view  it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  political 
parties  in  their  own  interest  do  not  pay  more  attention  to  the 
opinions  even  of  their  more  tolerably  candid  opponents  upon  the 

(1)  The  Ebbing  Tide  of  Liberalism,  by  Calchas,  Fohixi<^htly  Review, 
.\ugust,  1907. 
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drift  of  a  situation.  In  accordance  with  the  traditions  of  these 
pages,  we  tried  nine  months  ago  to  come  as  near  as  may  be  to 
fact  when  we  pointed  out  certain  unmistakable  movements  and 
disquieting  signs.  Liberals,  as  some  may  remember,  resorted  to 
the  disappointing  method  of  denying  everything.  They  denied 
that  Radical  dissensions  were  deeper  than  Unionist  differences. 
They  denied  that  old-age  pensions  must  break  the  neck  of  free 
trade  finance.  They  denied  that  the  campaign  against  the  jieers 
had  been  as  complete  a  fiasco  as  the  previous  agitation  of  the 
same  kind  and  threatened  to  prove  more  fatal.  They  denied 
that  serious  conflicts  with  the  Socialists  were  approaching,  and 
that  a  final  rupture  betw^een  Liberalism  and  Labour  would  be 
inevitable.  Above  all,  the  Ministerial  Press  unanimously  refused 
to  see  the  main  fact  and  the  most  obvious  of  all  the  facts  dealt 
with  in  the  study  of  the  ebbing  tide  of  Liberalism.  They  flatly 
denied  that  the  tide  of  Liberalism  was  ebbing.  Since  then  facts 
have  dis}Xinsed  with  the  aid  of  all  advance  agency.  They  have 
marched  into  all  men’s  sight  uix)n  a  very  broad  front.  Facts, 
after  their  usual  manner  when  disregarded,  especially  in  the  elec¬ 
tioneering  sphere,  are  asserting  themselves  with  cumulative  force. 

We  have  had  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  by-elections 
promising  to  prove  as  remarkable  and  deadly  as  the  revolt  of  the 
constituencies  against  the  late  Government  which  began  at  Bury 
in  the  spring  of  1902.  We  have  had  the  contests  in  Mid-Devon, 
in  South  Hereford,  at  Worcester,  at  South  Leeds,  at  Hastings. 
These  struggles  resulted  in  proof  after  proof  of  the  rapid  decline 
in  the  relative  power  of  Liberalism  by  comparison  with  the  other 
two  parties,  and  of  the  astonishing  revival  of  Opposition  strength. 
The  Unionist  Party  won  four  of  these  seats  out  of  five,  and 
secured  |X)lls  and  majorities  considerably  above  anything  that 
might  have  been  reasonably  anticipated.  But  these  facts  alone 
do  not  suggest  the  full  gravity  of  the  Ministerial  position.  The 
curious  feature  of  the  recent  by-elections  is  that  the  Opposition 
is  doing  better  with  a  constructive  ix)licy  of  tariff  reform  and  a 
negative  policy  of  general  resistance  to  the  present  Government 
than  it  ever  before  did  throughout  the  whole  course  of  its  history 
with  any  other  policy  whatever.  Are  we  to  recognise  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  Radical  diMcle  under  Mr.  Asquith’s  leadership  worse 
than  the  ruin  of  1886,  the  crash  of  1895,  the  collapse  of  1900? 

At  Mid-Devon  the  Unionists  won  a  seat  which  had  never 
been  wrested  from  Liberalism  in  its  darkest  days  or  carried 
by  the  Imperial  movement  when  flushed  with  the  over- 
confidence  of  power.  At  Worcester  the  majority  was  rather 
better  than  the  previous  best.  At  Hastings  it  was  about 
twice  as  high  as  the  previous  highest.  Upon  the  whole,  the 
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Opiwsition  have  found  in  these  contests  that  in  some  parts 
of  the  country,  at  least,  they  may  expect  to  do  better  than  they 
have  ever  done  before.  Better  than  in  the  Home  Eule  battle 
of  188G ;  better  even  than  in  the  conflici  upon  Local  Veto  in 
1895 ;  far  better  than  in  the  khaki  struggle  of  nearly  seven  years 
ago.  These  are  the  serious  considerations  calling  for  Liberal 
attention.  The  present  writer  is  far  from  desiring  to  exaggerate 
these  symptoms  in  any  way.  It  would  be  not  only  imprudent 
but  insane  on  the  part  of  Unionists  to  imagine  at  the  present 
juncture  that  all  is  over  but  the  shouting.  It  w’ould  be  equally 
premature  to  say  that  the  condition  of  the  Liberal  Party  is 
absolutely  irremediable.  The  fact  remains  that  a  party  finding 
itself  at  the  beginning  of  a  third  session  in  the  position  now 
occupied  by  our  Ministerialists,  usually  plunges  from  bad  to 
worse,  compromises  its  future  more  dangerously  the  longer  it 
stays  in  ix)wer,  and  jeopardises  its  cause  for  the  sake  of  a  session 
or  two  longer  in  office.  Except  by  the  temperament  and  the 
tactics  of  sheer  genius,  or  by  some  stroke  of  memorable  audacity, 
such  a  party  is  unlikely  to  be  saved. 

The  issues  are  weighted  and  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
next  swing  of  the  pendulum  will  doubtless  be  something  more 
than  a  familiar  episode  in  the  ordinary  fluctuation  of  party 
fortunes.  It  is  almost  certain  to  be  the  close  of  an  historic  system. 
It  will  mean,  as  all  parties  admit  from  their  various  points  of 
view,  the  almost  certain  end  of  the  policy  of  free  imports.  It  will 
sweep  away  all  that  remains  of  the  whole  world  of  ideas  with 
which  that  policy  was  originally  connected.  This  is  what  has 
been  urged  from  the  first  by  the  free-food  group  of  Unionist  dis¬ 
sidents — despondent  lookers-on  who  see  most  of  the  game.  But 
even  these  are  impotent  except  for  observation.  They  do  not 
realise  that  the  Ministerial  coalition  consists  of  many  sections. 
Yet  every  one  of  these  sections  is  bent  upon  some  one  cause 
which  it  is  not  willing  to  subordinate  even  to  free  trade  itself. 
Though  this  is  true,  Eadicals  for  their  part  have  not  succeeded 
in  remembering  as  they  should  that  what  is  at  stake  in  this 
Parliament  is  not  so  much  the  temporary  tenure  of  office  by  a 
party,  but  rather  the  whole  financial  and  fiscal  tradition  which 
has  been  the  real  mental  basis  of  all  parties  and  all  Governments 
throughout  the  previous  generation.  It  would  not  be  easy  to 
name  a  time  at  which  the  decision  was  more  momentous — one 
had  almost  said  more  solemn — than  that  which  confronts  this 
country  now. 

There  is,  of  course,  an  x  even  in  the  electoral  equation. 
There  is  one  plain  gap  in  the  line  of  calculation  we 
have  been  endeavouring  to  follow.  From  that  which  is  the 
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real  vasty  deep  of  our  electoral  system  there  has  been  as  yet  no  I 
sign  whatever.  The  rural  constituencies  have  their  owm  reasons  P 
for  complaint  and  their  own  motives  for  action.  The  smaller 
towns  are  often  in  sympathy  with  them.  Whatever  may  happen 
at  the  Peckham  by-election  in  the  next  few  days,  it  is  pretty 
certain  that  there  will  be  a  swallowing  back-wave  against 
the  Government  in  the  metropolitan  constituencies  generally. 

The  reason  for  this  assumption  is  clear.  Even  at  the  last  General  I 
Election,  with  an  unparalleled  conjunction  of  disadvantages  to  f 
fight  against,  the  Unionists  polled  far  better  in  London  than  in  ■ 
any  other  part  of  the  country.  They  secured  even  then  not  far 
short  of  50  per  cent,  of  the  votes  in  the  capital.  So  far  as 
the  representation  of  London  is  concerned.  Unionists  have  every 
reason  to  count  upon  reversing  the  present  Parliamentary  |x)si- 
tion.  These  factors  are  sufficiently  favourable  for  the  Op}x»sition 
and  formidable  for  the  Government. 

But  these  factors  alone  are  not  enough  to  make  a  majority  or 
to  enable  the  Opixisition  to  win  the  more  than  two  hundred 
scats  which  must  change  sides  before  another  Unionist  Cabinet 
can  hold  both  office  and  power.  We  have  left  out  of  account 
up  to  the  present  moment  of  these  reflections  that  enormous  class 
of  constituencies  deciding  everything  in  the  long  run — the  indus¬ 
trial  boroughs.  These  are  the  predominant  partner  in  our  elec¬ 
toral  system.  Of  these  alone  the  Opposition  must  conquer  from 
KM)  to  150  before  they  can  have  a  bare  majority  over  Liberals, 
Socialists,  and  Eadicals  combined.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
Opposition  at  the  best  will  have  to  negotiate  a  stiff  proposition.  ^ 
But  can  they  count  in  this  direction  upon  the  best?  That  remains 
to  be  seen.  There  has  not  been  a  single  by-election  fought  in 
the  industrial  boroughs  under  typical  conditions.  ^ 

All  the  experience  of  the  last  twenty  years  and  over  has 
shown  that  in  the  counties  and  small  places  upon  the  one  hand,  ^ 
and  in  the  great  boroughs  ujjon  the  other,  the  same  tendencies  | 
do  not  act  with  the  same  force  at  the  same  time.  The  cities  may  ^ 
swing  one  way  when  the  shires  are  swinging  another.  What 
exerts  an  irresistible  influence  in  the  rural  constituencies  may  be 
of  feeble  effect  in  the  urban.  This  has  been  true  as  a  general 
rule  since  1885.  But  now  the  special  problem  of  the  boroughs 
is  complicated  by  the  appearance  of  the  Ijabour  Party,  whose 
radius  of  action  is  entirely  confined  to  the  industrial  towns— to 
the  very  constituencies  which  have  as  yet  given  no  clear  and 
unmistakable  indication  of  their  present  state  of  mind.  There 
will  be  in  all  probability  a  far  larger  number  of  triangular  contests 
in  the  great  boroughs  than  has  ever  been  known  before.  It  is 
as  yet  quite  impossible  to  say  what  is  likely  to  be  the  effect  upon 
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the  representation  of  the  industrial  towns  of  the  triangular 
struggle  between  Unionists,  Liberals,  and  Socialists. 

Thus  it  may  practically  be  said  that  the  main  problem  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  next  General  Election  is  as  yet  unsolved.  Elec¬ 
toral  events  must  soon  begin  to  throw  light  upon  this  part  of  the 
question,  and  in  the  meantime  some  deductions,  as  will  appear 
further  on,  may  be  made  with  fair  safety.  What  is  certain  is 
that  the  fate  of  the  Government  will  be  determined,  the  fortunes 
of  the  Unionists  will  be  made  or  marred,  the  hopes  of  the 
Socialists  will  be  realised  or  shattered  in  the  constituencies 
controlled  by  industrial  democracy  in  the  Midlands,  the  North  of 
England,  the  Lowlands.  If  the  Unionists  are  to  complete 
a  triumph,  it  is  these  districts  they  must  sweep.  If  there  is  to 
be  any  chance  for  Liberalism,  it  is  these  districts  they  must 
hold.  If  there  is  to  be  any  future  for  Socialism,  it  is  in  these 
provincial  boroughs,  the  mirrors  of  the  machine  age,  that  the 
influence  of  the  Labour  Party  must  be  consolidated.  This 
calls  for  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  complicated  calcula¬ 
tions  that  the  mind  of  the  electioneering  expert  was  ever  asked 
to  work  out. 

It  is  a  calculation  which  no  political  mathematician  can 
work  out  at  present.  The  data  do  not  yet  exist,  though  the 
figures  of  a  few  by-elections  in  the  industrial  boroughs  would 
yield  a  preliminary  basis.  The  South  Leeds  election,  which 
has  been  so  far  the  only  test-case  of  anything  like  the  kind 
required,  was  upon  the  whole  not  very  satisfactory  to  the  Opposi¬ 
tion.  It  is  true  that  the  votes  given  for  the  Unionist  candidate 
showed  a  very  encouraging  rise  over  the  pitiful  poll  of  the  General 
Election.  It  is  true  that  if  Mr.  Balfour’s  policy  had  been  heartily 
accepted  and  advocated  by  the  principal  organ  of  the  Opposition 
in  the  North  of  England,  the  Yorkshire  Post,^  the  seat  would  have 
been  just  won.  But  it  would  have  been  w'on,  if  at  all,  by  a 
minority  vote. 

No  tariff  reformer  if  returned  for  the  seat  could  have  claimed 
to  represent  a  majority  of  the  people  of  South  Leeds.  That 
would  mean  a  fatal  disadvantage  for  the  purposes  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  policy.  If  Unionists  were  to  wdn  many  seats  by  the 
tactical  success  of  a  minority  vote  in  three-cornered  contests, 
the  group  of  members  returned  under  such  conditions  and  unable 
to  claim  that  they  represented  their  constituents  in  anything 
more  than  a  technical  and  temporary  sense,  would  be  a  great 
moral  weakness  in  any  majority  of  which  they  might  form  part. 

(1)  The  final  acceptance  of  fiscal  reform  by  this  organ  and  the  practical 
neutrality  of  one  of  the  two  greatest  provincial  journals,  the  Glasgow  Herald, 
are  political  signs  more  important  than  has  been  generally  perceived. 
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These  conclusions  enforce  themselves  at  once  when  any  serious 
examination  is  made  of  the  electoral  conditions.  Let  us  admit 
that  there  is  yet  a  doubtful  factor  in  the  equation  which  must 
perplex  all  Unionist  reckoning  until  the  state  of  mind  of  the 
industrial  boroughs  ceases  to  be  a  mystery.  Let  us  admit  that 
some  margin  of  hope  remains  for  the  present  Cabinet,  and  that 
it  is  a  margin  which  Liberalism  would  use  every  effort  to 
maintain  and  widen  if  the  Ministerialists  were  led  by  a  born 
tactician  and  combatant  like  Mr.  Lloyd-George.  But  unless 
there  is  hope  of  holding  the  industrial  boroughs  by  a  strong 
and  vivid  and  daring  democratic  policy,  deliberately  contem¬ 
plating  another  working  alliance  with  the  Socialists  for  the 
purposes  of  the  next  General  Election,  there  can  be  no  hope 
whatever  for  the  Government. 

We  have  looked  at  the  situation  in  the  light  that  is  least 
depressing  for  the  Liberal  Party,  but  the  result  is  not  reassuring. 
Without  some  daring  development  of  leadership  and  policy  it 
seems  altogether  improbable  that  Radicalism  can  keep  anything 
like  its  existing  predominance  in  the  representation  even  of  the 
manufacturing  constituencies.  We  have  had  evidence  that  the 
counties  are  going.  The  small  boroughs  are  going.  London  in 
the  mass  is  undoubtedly  going,  at  such  a  rate  that  the  Opposi¬ 
tion  may  hope  to  wipe  out  the  huge  Radical  majority  at  Peckham. 
In  spite  of  the  special  circumstances  of  the  great  provincial 
boroughs,  their  inhabitants  are  made  of  the  common  electoral 
clay.  They  must  be  affected  more  or  less  by  the  motives  deter¬ 
mining  the  change  of  opinion  in  the  remainder  of  the  country. 
They  may  be  influenced  by  these  same  motives  to  the  same 
decisive  extent.  Even  in  South  Leeds,  where  the  local  circum¬ 
stances,  owing  to  the  attitude  of  the  Yorkshire  Post,  were  ex¬ 
ceptionally  unfavourable,  the  Unionist  poll  shot  up  by  100  per 
cent,  compared  with  the  last  General  Election.  In  Lancashire  the 
education  difficulty  is  straining  the  allegiance  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  persons  who  voted  for  Liberal  or  Labour  candidates  at  the 
last  General  Election.  Of  all  the  industrial  areas  to  which  we 
have  been  referring  the  County  Palatine  is  by  far  the  most 
important.  There  until  a  few  wreeks  ago  the  outlook  for  tariff 
reform — which  does  not  and  cannot  promise  to  be  of  great 
immediate  value,  though  it  may  be  of  vast  ultimate  importance 
to  the  cotton  constituencies — was  the  reverse  of  brilliant.  The 
revival  of  the  sectarian  struggle  in  education  went  far  to  change 
all  that.  The  Licensing  Bill  is  like  to  change  it  still  more. 
Even  in  Lancashire,  Ministers  are  like  to  be  the  ablest  architects 
of  their  own  ruin. 

And  next,  and  above  all,  comes  the  loosening  and  rupture  of 
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the  former  entente  cordiale — as  Ministerialists  describe  it, 
though  the  Independent  Labour  Party  have  repudiated  the  term 
— between  Radicalism  and  Socialism.  Unless  this  particular 
factor  is  reversed,  the  Socialists  may  lose  in  a  number  of  industrial 
constituencies  in  the  North  of  England,  the  Lowlands,  the 
Midlands;  but  Liberals  must  lose  in  all  these  districts,  and  must 
in  many  cases  lose  heavily  by  comparison  with  the  last  General 
Election.  The  probability,  in  a  word,  is  that  if  a  miniature 
General  Election  could  be  arranged  in  a  number  of  manufacturing 
and  commercial  boroughs  between  Forth  and  Trent  on  the  one 
side,  Clyde  and  Bristol  Channel  on  the  other,  the  result 
would  show  a  disastrous  decline  of  Liberalism.  Labour 
might  easily  seize  some  of  the  spoils,  and  the  net  gain  to  the 
Unionist  Party  would  hardly  be  so  favourable  as  the 
result  of  the  recent  contests  in  the  West  and  South. 
We  can  now  sum  up  our  study.  The  unparalleled  majority 
returned  to  powder  at  the  last  General  Election  has  shed  its  popu¬ 
larity  with  a  rapidity  almost  equally  unparalleled.  Liberals  may, 
and  of  course  will,  deny  that  disaster  is  certain  or  that  there  is 
any  adequate  sign  of  a  defeat  reaching  the  proportions  of  a 
catastrophe.  But  they  ought  not  to  deny,  and  if  they  are  saga¬ 
cious  they  will  not  deny,  that  the  Cabinet  is  somewhat  in  the 
position  of  Noah  ujxjn  first  intimation  of  the  advisability  of 
building  an  ark. 

There  is  the  menace  of  the  flood.  The  only  doubt  is  as  to  what 
extent  it  will  be  destructive.  It  must  sweep  aw'ay  a  large  part 
of  the  Ministerial  majority.  The  only  question  remaining,  though 
that  is  yet  enough  to  nourish  hope,  is  whether  a  sufficient  portion 
of  the  existing  majority  will  remain  to  leave  it  effective  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  any  non-Unionist  and  anti-tariff  Government 
in  power.  To  set  the  prospect  in  another  light.  What  Liberalism 
is  clearly  confronted  with  is  nothing  less  than  remorseless  ruin. 
The  one  question  of  life  and  death  for  every  member  of  the 
Cabinet  who  looks  beyond  tbe  next  session  or  couple  of  sessions 
to  the  future,  is  whether  the  rapid  advance  of  moral  disaster 
may  even  now  be  stayed,  and  whether  an  utter  dehdcle  may 
be  finally  averted  by  some  effort  of  desperate  brilliancy. 

The  position  is  weakened  for  Radicalism  by  the  restoration 
among  the  Unionists  of  a  sufficient  agreement  both  as  to  measures 
and  men.  The  personal  problem  upon  the  Opposition  benches 
is  simplified  and  subliminated  after  an  unprecedented  manner. 
The  strange  barrenness  of  born  political  talent  still 
sterilises  the  Unionist  benches  as  a  whole.  From  among  the 
younger  members  of  the  Unionist  Party  in  the  House  of 
Commons  and  constituencies  not  one  dominating  figure  has  yet 
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emerged.  There  is  no  successor  to  Mr.  Chamberlain.  There 
is  no  successor  to  Mr.  Balfour.  The  lack  of  evident  heirs  to  the 
Cnionist  leadership  is  becoming  one  of  the  most  singular  features 
of  public  life.  In  adversity  Mr.  Balfour’s  gifts  have  shone  more 
and  more  steadily.  They  have  vanquished  more  and  more  the 
prejudice  of  opponents  and  the  discontent  of  strong  fiscal 
reformers.  The  leader  of  the  Opposition  has  set  an  example  of 
invincible  tenacity.  He  speaks  better  than  anyone  on  any 
subject.  For  the  first  time  he  has  shown  that  power  of  indefinite 
improvement  which,  when  revealed  at  his  age,  is  a  sign  of 
something  like  political  greatness.  “  Mr.  Balfour,”  said  Mr. 
Chamberlain  several  years  ago,  “  has  already  a  greater  personal 
influence  in  Parliament  than  anyone  has  possessed  since  Mr. 
(jrladstone.  If  he  lives  he  will  have  in  the  end  a  greater  influence 
over  the  House  of  Commons  than  any  man  who  ever  sat  in  it.” 
These  words  seemed  surprising  enough  at  the  time.  They  apjiear 
far  more  remarkable  now,  and  that  they  may  possibly  be  recog¬ 
nised  later  as  nothing  less  than  prophetic  is  the  opinion  of  men 
of  every  party  who  have  watched  the  proceedings  of  the  present 
Parliament.  One  of  the  ablest  of  the  coming  men  upon  the 
Unionist  benches  remarked  a  few  days  ago  that  Mr.  Balfour  is 
carrying  pure  intellect  to  a  pitch  of  unfairness.  Being  already 
immeasurably  in  front  of  any  of  his  followers  in  point  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  aptitude,  he  has  still  improved  during  the  last  two 
sessions  more  rapidly  than  any  of  them. 

Thus,  as  we  have  said,  the  problem  of  men  for  the  Unionist 
Party  is  even  simpler  up  to  a  point  than  the  problem  of  measures. 
But  the  simplicity  in  the  second  case  may  become  dangerous. 
That  is  why  we  have  dwelt  upon  it  in  this  connection.  The  last 
Unionist  Government  w’as  unpopular  on  account  of  the  weakness 
of  its  personnel  even  w^hile  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  a  member  of 
it.  The  task  of  carrying  any  reformed  tariff  through  the  House 
of  Commons  w'ould  be  tremendous  to  an  extent  that  the  average 
tariff  reformer  but  vaguely  conceives.  The  difficulty  will  have 
to  be  grappled  with  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  there  the  issue 
of  life  and  death  will  be  decided.  The  w^ork  to  be  undertaken 
would  have  taxed  to  the.  utmost  the  whole  Parliamentary  pow’ers 
of  a  Pitt,  or  a  Peel,  or  a  Gladstone  in  their  prime.  Unless  the 
TTiionist  Party  can  succeed  in  throwing  some  fresh  and  masterful 
force  into  the  great  arena,  there  is  every  possibility  that  the 
Opposition  may  fail  in  a  few  years  through  sheer  lack  of  vitalising 
and  combative  personalities.  If  any  calamity  were  to  happen 
to  Mr.  Balfour  in  the  next  few  years,  the  electioneering  fortunes 
of  Liberalism  might  be  repaired  as  if  by  magic.  This  is  a  more 
important  factor  in  the  whole  situation  than  has  been  even  re- 
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niotely  realised  up  to  now  by  the  average  politicians  of  any 
party. 

We  can  now  turn  with  more  advantage  to  the  duality  of 
the  problem  upon  the  Liberal  side — to  the  question  of  measures 
and  the  question  of  men.  But  here  we  see  at  once  that  there  is  a 
broad  and  obvious  distinction  to  be  drawn.  The  advantages 
[assessed  up  to  now  by  the  Liberal  Party  have  been  mainly 
personal.  The  Ministerialists  have  been  chiefly  embarrassed  by 
the  number,  nature,  and  variety  of  their  principles.  Measures 
have  accounted  for  the  misfortunes  threatening  to  throw  down 
the  whole  fabric  of  Radical  ascendency  from  the  height  of  success 
into  an  abyss  of  disaster.  Some  further  measures  in  the  opinion 
of  sanguine  souls  might  mitigate  the  ruin.  One  measure  in  the 
opinion  of  a  far  larger  number  of  persons  might  avert  it  wholly 
and  retrieve  the  situation.  The  greater  likelihood  is  that  the 
immediate  future  of  Liberalism  and  its  fate  at  the  next  election 
will  depend  entirely  utx)n  the  three  or  four  men  to  whom  the 
whole  fortunes  of  their  party  are  now  visibly  committed.  With 
the  purely  legislative  factors  which  have  brought  about  the  present 
situation  we  need  not  deal  in  detail.  The  triumphant  coalition  in 
the  last  General  Election  produced  a  loose  Parliamentary  kartell 
possessing  a  huge  nominal  majority,  but  profoundly  weakened 
by  its  size  and  composition.  There  was  a  strong  democratic 
demand  for  the  Trades  Disputes  Bill.  There  was  a  great  negative 
pronouncement  against  the  late  Government.  Its  successors  had 
no  positive  and  unmistakable  mandate  from  the  United  Kingdom 
as  a  whole  for  any  legislation  in  particular  apart  from  the  Taff 
Vale  decision.  In  the  course  of  years  there  had  accumulated  a 
great  deal  of  vague  dissatisfaction  with  Unionist  statutes.  There 
was  a  wide  and  acute  feeling  against  Mr.  Balfour’s  Education 
Act,  and  a  narrower  but  tenacious  feeling  against  his  Licensing 
Bill.  But,  as  we  know’  in  all  ordinary  relations,  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  anything  in  itself  does  not  necessarily  mean  being  in  favour 
of  the  only  practicable  alternative. 

The  country  was  exhausted  by  the  war.  It  was  not  in  humour 
for  doing  real  justice  or  even  giving  serious  attention  to  the 
principles  of  any  Unionist  domestic  legislation  passed  during  the 
war  or  after  it.  The  average  man  had  acquired  the  impression 
that  Unionist  Ministers  as  a  body  were  incompetent  and  that 
Unionist  measures  in  the  lump  were  bad.  This  was  a  general 
prejudice,  though  on  that  account  not  less  formidable  for  the 
moment.  The  later  sequel,  however,  of  this  state  of  mind  has 
now  been  seen.  The  constituencies  were  inclined  to  believe  a 
few  years  ago  that  Mr.  Balfour’s  Bills  fell  short  of  perfection. 
The  nation  had  no  definite  opinion  as  to  the  principles  to  be  sub- 
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stitutcd  by  a  Liberal  Government  for  Mr.  Balfour’s  proceedings. 
The  lines  upon  which  it  is  now  attempted  to  reverse  Unionist 
legislation  are  far  more  unpopular  on  the  whole  than  anything 
which  was  defective  in  that  legislation  itself.  In  the  first  flush  of 
the  new  Parliament  the  trades  union  claim  was  satisfied.  Up  to 
that  point  Liberals,  Socialists,  and  Nationalists  stood  together  on 
common  ground.  There  they  were  solid.  Thenceforward  their 
relations  wore  a  moral  chaos.  The  first  attempt  to  deal  with 
education  broke  up  the  original  coalition.  The  Nationalists  were 
more  ardently  in  favour  of  the  full  denominational  system  than 
was  any  other  section  of  the  House.  The  Socialists  w’ere  in  favour 
of  the  secularist  solution.  Clauses  vital  to  Mr.  Birrell’s  unhappy 
project  were  abhorred  by  a  militant  minority  among  Noncon¬ 
formists  themselves.  Liberal  Churchmen  w’ere  chilled.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  thought  of  the  merits  of  what  was  called  the 
13irrelligious  Bill,  it  was  certain  to  divide  to  the  utmost  the 
forces  that  had  fought  for  each  other  at  the  General  Election. 

Mr.  Birrell’s  measure  was  cast  out  by  the  peers  wdth  igno¬ 
miny.  The  next  distinct  phase  in  the  fortunes  of  the  present 
Government  had  been  reached.  Liberalism,  after  a  dozen 
years  of  reflection,  was  once  more  face  to  face  with  the  old  issue 
of  life  and  death — the  question  of  the  House  of  Lords.  It  will 
alw^ays  remain  hard  to  understand  why,  with  all  the  experience 
of  the  past  to  warn  them  and  with  all  the  main  contingencies 
of  the  future  plainly  in  view.  Ministers  should  have  chosen  to 
fill  their  first  session  wuth  an  Education  Bill.  Why  begin  battle 
in  the  w^eakest  possible  position  and  engage  in  conflict  with 
the  peers  upon  the  very  issue  w’here  the  Socialists  and  the  Irish 
Party  were  least  in  accordance  with  their  Radical  allies?  It  will 
be  better,  however,  to  refer  further  on  to  the  general  question 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  unparalleled  majority  remained 
still  intact  for  many  purposes,  and  all  its  sections  were  still 
fresh  for  their  several  intents.  The  second  session  was  a  session 
of  expectancy.  The  Small  Holdings  Bill  was  passed,  and  Liberal 
promises  in  the  shires  lost  pow’er  wdth  fulfilment.  There  is  no 
gratitude  in  politics,  and  parties  lose  some  support  whenever  they 
keep  their  promises,  though  they  doubtless  lose  more  when  they 
break  them. 

No  southerner  will  attempt'  to  penetrate  the  Caledonian 
mysteries  of  the  corresponding  legislation  vainly  proposed  for 
consumption  beyond  the  border.  But  again  one  thing  is  certain. 
There  is  some  degree  of  dissension.  It  is  clear  that  the  over- 
w'helming  movement  against  the  Unionist  Party  which  showed 
itself  at  the  last  General  Election  is  broken  even  in  Scotland. 
Seats  will  be  lost  even  north  of  the  Tweed.  There  may  even  be 
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a  Liberal  Flodden  if  the  Cabinet  continues  its  strange  policy  in 
regard  to  the  peers  of  loudly  challenging  the  issue  and  shirking 
the  decision. 

The  second  session  was  a  session  of  expectancy,  specula¬ 
tion  was  centred  upon  the  next.  A  third  session  is 

invariably  critical  and  almost  always  decisive  for  the 

career  of  a  Government  and  the  fate  of  a  party.  For 

this  period  Ministries  are  supposed  to  hold  decisive  measures  in 

reserve.  With  regard  to  personal  reputations,  the  effect  is  like 
that  of  a  test  match.  Gone  is  the  freshness  which  makes  even 
mediocrity  buoyant  in  the  opening  years  of  a  new  Parliament. 
Shallow  talents  are  exhausted.  The  people  of  one  idea  and  those 
who  are  only  good  on  one  subject  are  found  out.  The  essentially 
third-rate  men  who  seemed  to  shine  with  the  brightest 
at  the  outset  begin  to  repeat  themselves.  The  swans  of  a  first 
session  are  in  many  cases  the  geese  of  a  third.  Add  to  this  the 
loss  of  fire  and  decision  always  felt  among  the  rank  and  file  when 
ill  due  course  begins  the  season  of  compromises,  apologies,  and 
casuistry  which  comes  upon  the  adherents  of  every  Administra¬ 
tion.  Members  of  the  Government  for  their  part  must  either 
scamp  their  speeches  or  their  work.  They  have  less  and  less  time 
to  prepare  their  remarks.  They  flag  in  the  sparkling  game  of 
raillery  and  repartee  which  must  be  kept  up  at  any  cost  if  a 
majority  is  to  wear  well.  Men  of  Cabinet  rank,  as  in  the  case  of 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  and  his  colleagues,  may  have 
shown  at  first  a  very  high  level  of  debating  ability.  But  more 
Ministers  go  back  than  come  forward.  Weeding  out  takes 
place  by  a  remorseless  process  of  odious  comparisons. 
All  parties  find  out  in  a  third  session  that  they  do 
not  possess  that  number  of  first-class  fighting-men  that 
was  supjKised  when  they  w^ere  pressing  on  to  certain 
victory  with  every  conceivable  advantage  upon  their  side.  In  a 
word,  with  the  third  session  the  heart  is  out  of  all  the  mystery 
of  a  new'  Parliament.  Governments  have  given  the  wdiole  of 
their  measure.  Eeputations  are  sorted  out  and  jirogrammes  are 
revealed.  The  Opposition  begin  to  wage  a  hammering  campaign. 
Nothing  will  then  save  a  party  in  pow'er  or  even  minimise  disaster 
except  unremitting  energy,  audacity,  and  resource — far-sighted 
sagacity  projected  towards  the  conditions  under  which  the  ultimate 
struggle  must  be  fought  in  the  constituencies,  and  sheer  com¬ 
bative  genius.  A  party  in  such  a  position  always  needs  a  Mr. 
Chamberlain.  The  question  is  whether  Liberalism  jxissesses  his 
equivalent. 

Within  two  months  from  the  opening  of  its  third  session  the 
1  Liberal  Party  finds  itself  simultaneously  oppressed  by  all  the 
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difficulties  it  has  had  to  encounter  in  the  past.  Licensing  and 
education  have  been  equally  fatal  to  Ministries.  In  addition  to 
these  there  is  the  new  and  even  more  formidable  problem  of  the 
future  relations  between  Radicalism  and  Labour.  And  there  is 
approaching  in  the  shape  of  old-age  pensions  the  most  serious 
financial  experiment  that  this  or  perhaps  any  other  nation  has 
ever  made.  To  estimate  the  legislative  merits  of  the  Education 
Bill  or  the  Licensing  Bill  is  not  germane  to  our  present  business. 
From  the  electoral  [X)int  of  view  it  seems  to  the  present  writer 
that  these  are  two  of  the  most  ruinous  measures  ever  introduced 
by  any  Government.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  rouse  enthusiasm 
upon  behalf  of  Mr.  McKenna  and  his  proposals.  All  education¬ 
alists,  even  those  who  have  been  most  ardently  anxious  for  a 
settlement,  regard  the  present  measure  with  misgiving  and  even 
with  dismay.  The  total  public  expenditure  upon  education  would 
be  seriously  reduced.  The  inevitable  result  would  be  to  depress 
the  general  level  of  national  education  and  to  injure  and  discourage 
a  large  part  of  the  teaching  profession.  The  Catholic  vote  will 
be  alienated  to  a  large  extent.  The  Government  will  lose  a 
valuable  amount  of  Church  of  England  support.  At  the  same 
time,  passive  resisters  and  the  Nonconformist  bodies  as  a  whole 
are  asked  to  believe  that  conscience  is  satisfied  and  principles 
vindicated  when  denominationalism  ceases  to  be  supported  out 
of  the  rates  and  becomes  more  heavily  subsidised  out  of  taxes. 
For  the  passive  resister  to  pay  out  of  one  ixicket  was  intolerable, 
but  if  he  pays  out  of  the  other  pocket  towards  the  same  purposes 
the  Wrong  becomes  the  Eight.  To  the  mass  of  men  this  is  quite 
unintelligible.  It  is  plain  that  Mr.  McKenna’s  Bill  commands 
upon  the  whole  a  smaller  amount  of  vigorous  support  and  probably 
raises  a  wider  extent  of  resolute  hostility  than  any  Education  Bill 
ever  introduced.  Most  Ministerialists  are  now  aware  of  this  fact. 
The  country  was  not  enthusiastic  for  some  features  of  Mr. 
Balfour’s  Act,  but  it  would  far  rather  maintain  the  existing  system 
than  adopt  Mr.  McKenna’s  propositions.  That  this  is  the  correct 
analysis  of  the  situation  wdll  be  admitted  by  any  Liberal  who  is 
in  touch  with  feeling  and  opinion  in  the  North  of  England. 

I^pon  this,  however,  follows  the  Licensing  Bill,  and  it  threatens 
to  desitroy  this  Government  and  every  cause  represented  by 
Liberalism  in  its  last  phase.  The  fury  of  the  trade  was  to  be 
expected.  That  would  have  been  in  any  case  a  sufficiently 
formidable  factor  certain  to  cause  the  loss  of  some  dozens  of 
seats.  But  the  Liberal  Party  makes  the  greatest  mistake 
in  the  world  if  it  imagines  that  it  has  to  combat 
nothing  but  a  domineering  and  corrupt  interest.  Again, 
the  present  writer  is  not  now  going  into  the  abstract  merits 
of  Mr.  Asquith’s  measure.  Some  practical  considerations 
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with  regard  to  it  are  very  clear.  It  is  not  enough,  it  never  has 
been  enough,  for  Liberalism  to  have  behind  it  the  militant  zeal 
of  middle-class  Nonconformity.  Liberalism  must  always  fail 
and  perish  unless  it  can  rouse  democracy.  The  problem  for  a 
Government  like  the  present  is  not  merely  how  to  draft  competent 
or  plausible  Bills,  but  how  to  embody  in  the  plainest  possible  form 
such  purposes  as  shall  carry  the  sympathy  of  the  people  along 
with  them.  To  secure  success  in  this  direction  is  doubtless  in¬ 
finitely  difficult,  but  Liberalism  depends  upon  the  attainment  of 
positive  objects.  Unless  it  excites  positive  enthusiasm  among 
the  mass  of  men,  it  can  only  drift  to  defeat.  That  is  why 
it  is  drifting  now  to  a  defeat  which  may  be  more  annihilating 
than  the  most  pessimistic  realist  upon  the  Ministerial  benches 
has  yet  dared  to  imagine. 

Now  the  truth  is  that  democracy  has  no  prejudice  against  the 
publican,  and  is  not  drawn  towards  any  proposals  which  seem 
to  penalise  The  Trade.  There  is  no  popular  belief  that  the  Bill 
will  do  anything  to  promote  temperance.  There  is  a  strong 
ix)pular  impression  that  financial  injustice  will  be  inflicted  upon 
the  interests  dealt  with.  There  is  the  greatest  dislike  of  the 
prospect  of  dear  beer.  The  “time-limit”  excites  alarm  and 
distrust.  There  would  be  an  overwhelming  pronouncement 
against  the  period  of  fourteen  years  if  a  plebiscite  could  be  taken 
uiion  that  particular  point.  The  financial  clauses  of  the  Bill 
cannot  be  successfully  explained  to  any  ordinary  audience.  They 
can  only  be  defended  by  long  and  complicated  arguments.  But 
among  the  voters  with  the  cross-bench  mind  whose  prejudices 
and  sentiments  go  far  to  turn  elections,  there  is  a  profound  re¬ 
pugnance  to  the  whole  principle  of  the  “time-limit”  without 
compensation.  A  license  is  not  absolute  property,  and  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  difference  between  that  and  anything  which  a  man 
with  full  right  can  call  his  own  may  be  conceded  at  once.  But 
it  is  idle  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  State  recognises  market  value 
whenever  it  levies  upon  The  Trade.  These  are  vast  interests 
which  have  been  acquired  by  purchase  and  built  up  by  the  ability 
and  diligence  of  years.  The  average  license  is  a  form,  though  a 
J  peculiar  form,  of  property.  To  force  any  form  of  property  to  wipe 
itself  out  at  its  own  expense  within  less  than  a  decade  and  a  half 
is  again  a  principle  for  which  no  enthusiasm  exists  or  can  be  made 
to  exist  outside  the  limited  ranks  of  the  temperance  associations, 
i  There  is  not  the  democratic  force  behind  any  part  of  the  Licensing 
i  Bill  which  could  enable  the  Government  to  drive  it  through.  The 
;  truth  is,  of  course,  that  measures  never  succeed  if  they  mix  up 

(things  that  differ.  There  is  the  matter  of  morals.  There  is  the 
matter  of  money.  These  are  separate  issues.  There  is  no  vestige 
of  anything  like  a  national  conviction  that  public  morals  would 
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be  served  by  the  Bill.  The  ideal  of  two  public-houses  instead  of 
three  is  one  that  does  not  appeal  to  the  democratic  mind.  Imagina¬ 
tion  has  not  been  touched.  The  conscience  of  the  country  has  not 
been  mobilised.  That  is  the  situation,  and  it  w'ould  be  difficult 
to  conceive  one  more  likely  to  involve  a  Government  in  perplexity 
ending  in  paralysis. 

There  is  one  bolt  still  unshot.  Mr.  Asquith  is  urged  to  embody 
old-age  pensions  in  the  Finance  Bill  in  a  form  safe  from  the 
interference  of  the  House  of  Lords.  We  need  not  speculate 
closely  upon  the  nature  of  the  scheme  to  be  proposed  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  last  hopes 
of  Liberalism  depend  upon  it.  It  is  assumed  that  the  plan  will 
be  non-contributory.  But  again  let  us  look  at  that  matter  from 
the  electoral  standpoint.  Any  non-contributory  scheme  must 
exclude  from  the  benefits  of  the  fund  the  vast  majority  of  the 
taxpayers  who  provide  the  money.  That  device  will  be  as  un¬ 
popular  among  very  large  and  important  classes  of  voters  as  any 
scheme  it  is  easy  to  imagine.  But  again  there  is  no  gratitude 
in  politics.  Ministers  will  gain  no  support  from  passing  old-age 
pensions  into  law.  If  the  benefits  could  be  enjoyed  at  once,  many 
persons  would  draw’  the  pensions  and  help  to  turn  out  the 
Ministry !  There  is  no  electoral  virtue  in  performance.  But  is 
there  any  support  in  expectancy  ?  The  Government  has  been  for 
some  time  irretrievably  committed  to  old-age  pensions  in  some 
form — and  the  by-elections  have  begun  to  be  disastrous.  So 
much  for  expectancy.  It  seems  idle  to  expect  any  improvement 
upon  this  basis.  The  Budget  will  be  accompanied  by  a  definite 
scheme  which  will  doubtless  stimulate  discussion  and  rouse  among 
the  people  themselves  some  sense  of  what  is  at  stake.  But 
democracy  is  ill-fitted  for  financial  controversy,  and  there  will  be 
a  spreading  of  doubt  and  a  weakening  of  confidence.  There  is 
no  prospect  except  loss  of  votes. 

There  is  one  chance  and  only  one.  Mr.  Asquith  would  require 
supreme  courage  and  personal  greatness  to  adopt  even  at  the 
eleventh  hour  the  right  solution.  Whatever  actuarial  calculations 
may  say  to  it,  the  country  is  not  yet  ready  for  a  non-contributory 
scheme.  At  some  future  period,  during  a  more  flourishing  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  national  finances  and  at  a  time  w’hen  the  competition 
in  armaments  may  be  less  remorseless,  a  universal  and  non- 
contributory  scheme  would  stand  some  chance  of  being  preferred 
upon  grounds  of  fiscal  convenience.  At  present  it  is  certain  that 
some  contributory  plan  ought  to  have  been  introduced,  if  only 
as  a  measure  of  transition.  We  cannot  afford  for  a  moment  to 
forget  the  vital  importance  of  maintaining  a  full  sense  of  political 
responsibility  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  A  contributory  scheme 
would  be  more  complicated,  and  in  the  long  run  might  even  be 
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less  economical.  But  it  would  be  an  invaluable  factor  in  the 
political  education  of  democracy,  it  would  form  a  direct  link 
between  every  member  of  the  working  classes  and  the  State,  and 
it  would  force  the  humblest  citizen  to  think.  Mr.  Asquith  has 
evidently  w^eakened  upon  his  original  intentions  as  his  knowledge 
of  the  question  has  increased.  He  is  no  longer  so  certain  as  he 
professed  to  be  at  the  outset  that  a  universal  and  non-contributory 
'  scheme  would  be  best. 

If  he  were  big  enough  to  admit  the  rashness  of  his  earlier  utter¬ 
ances,  to  cast  a  pernicious  consistency  to  the  winds,  and  to  make 
what  would  be  both  a  brilliant  and  a  moderate  move,  he  would 
determine  to  bring  in  a  contributory  scheme.  The  wind  would 
*  be  taken  temporarily  out  of  the  sails  of  the  Opposition,  for  it  is 
impossible  that  Unionists  should  endeavour  to  outbid  the  Eadicals 
by  taking  up  the  non-contributory  method.  The  Socialists 
would  rage  furiously  together,  but  their  antagonism  would  not 
I  be  very  serious.  Unionists  could  not  denounce  a  non-contributory 
scheme.  Mr.  Asquith’s  courage  and  common  sense  would  be 
extolled  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  The 

1  revolt  against  the  Government  might  not  be  arrested,  but  the 
loss  of  votes  would  be  much  less  rapid  than  the  utter  slump  of 
Kadical  fortunes  in  the  constituencies  which  is  otherwise  to  be 
expected. 

x\nd  the  riddle  of  the  sphinx  will  still  remain  to  be  answered. 
The  probability  is  that  the  answ’er  will  in  any  case  be  wrong. 
Liberalism  has  again  failed  in  its  struggle  with  the  peers,  and 
this  is  the  great  misfortune  looming  behind  all  others.  The  self- 
confidence  of  the  unparalleled  majority  is  destroyed  because  the 
peers  have  hopelessly  beaten  it.  Its  members  cannot  count  by 
any  means  upon  the  support  of  the  country  in  their  quarrel  with 
the  hereditary  chamber.  Even  the  Labour  members  have  no 
eager  desire  to  face  their  constituents  again.  The  Education  Bill 
as  it  stands  might  be  flung  out  and  no  dog  would  bark.  The 
'  peers  rejected  Mr.  Birrell’s  measure  with  impunity.  They  might 
destroy  Mr.  McKenna’s  proposals  without  raising  a  ripple  of 
serious  agitation.  Unionists  w’ould  be  far  more  exultant  than  at 

I  the  moment  of  Mr.  Birrell’s  failure ;  the  Nationalists  would  be 
mute ;  the  Socialists  would  make  academic  comments  in  favour  of 
the  secularist  solution,  but  there  would  not  be  a  ripple  of  indigna¬ 
tion  upon  the  surface  of  public  sentiment.  This  position  means 
:  moral  bankruptcy.  It  means  a  state  of  things  that  will  fill  the 
constituencies  more  and  more  with  the  ridicule  that  destroys.  It 
means  the  ignominious  and  fatal  collapse  of  Liberal  pride  and 
jj  power. 

I  No  leader  of  the  conventional  stamp  of  mind  and  temperament, 
I  VOL.  LXXXIII.  N.S.  Q  Q 
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no  matter  how  much  force  and  ability  of  a  kind  he  may  possess, 
can  remedy  this  situation.  What  is  called  for  is  a  Eadical  states¬ 
man  w’ho  wwld  revive  the  rdle  played  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  more 
than  twenty  years  ago.  There  is  an  urgent  and  an  ominous  hour. 
Where  is  the  man?  For  all  practical  purposes  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  has  ceased  to  be  Prime  Minister,  and  never 
can  resume  that  position  in  any  effective  sense.  All  old  scores 
are  sponged  out  in  his  respect.  He  has  ceased  to  be  a  party 
figure.  His  illness  is  followed  with  infinite  sympathy  and  solici¬ 
tude  by  the  nation.  But  it  is  essential  that  the  inevitable  changes 
should  be  carried  out  as  soon  as  the  Prime  Minister’s  physicians 
consider  advisable,  and  that  the  title  should  belong  to  the 
statesman  who  already  bears  all  the  real  responsibility  of  the 
office.  In  spite  of  the  deep  discontent  and  apprehension  of  nearly 
half  the  Liberal  Party,  it  may  be  assumed  that  Mr.  Asquith  must 
succeed  to  the  Premiership.  He  has  at  the  present  moment  no 
possible  competitor,  and  he  has  earned  the  succession  by  an 
evident  and  incontestable  efficiency  for  all  Parliamentary  purposes. 
Men  playing  for  a  great  prize  and  aware  that  everything  depends 
upon  their  alertness  and  self-control  have  often  developed  unex¬ 
pected  qualities.  Mr.  Asquith  has  become  a  still  more  complete 
master  of  his  resonant  and  trenchant  style.  But  he  gave  long 
ago  his  full  measure.  We  have  had  no  man  in  politics  who  has 
been  more  generally  equal  to  himself  or  whose  performances  have 
been  of  more  certain  and  uniform  excellence  within  strict  limits. 
But  Mr.  Asquith  has  never  shown  any  command  or  the  least  hint 
of  capacity  for  command  over  the  emotional  and  imaginative  forces 
w’hich  are  the  dynamic  agent  in  politics. 

If  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  becomes  Prime  Minister,  it 
will  be  in  the  knowledge  that  he  may  not  again  fill  the  position. 
He  will  be  under  the  temptation  to  which  Mr.  Balfour  succumbed 
after  1902  with  fatal  consequences  to  the  last  Unionist 
Government.  The  new  Premier  would  be  tempted  to  hang 
on  at  any  cost  and  to  postpone  the  dissolution  until  1911  in 
face  of  the  rising  wrath  and  humour  of  the  constituencies. 
Liberalism  w^ould  exist  in  a  state  of  impotence  and  paralysis,  or 
would  legislate  by  permission  of  the  peers.  The  end  of  that 
situation  would  be  nothing  less  than  a  political  landslide  as  mighty 
as  the  last  but  in  the  reverse  direction.  It  is  obvious  beyond  all 
reasonable  doubt  that  there  is  only  one  man  with  the  suppleness, 
the  audacity,  the  astuteness,  and  the  fire  which  might  enable 
Liberalism  even  yet  to  fight  a  great  rearguard  action,  or  even 
to  win  another  victory  by  a  desperately  narrow’  margin.  That 
man  is  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  evidently  destined  to  be  an  unauthor¬ 
ised  leader  if  he  has  the  creative  insight  and  judgment  from  which 
unauthorised  programmes  are  born.  “  Calchas.” 


“THE  WILL  OF  THE  PEOPLE.” 

I  SUPPOSE  no  phrase  is  more  commonly  employed  and  more 
unquestionably  accepted  than  this  of  “  The  Will  of  the  People.” 
It  is  a  sort  of  sacrosanct  formula,  like  the  “Allah  Akbar  ”  of 
Islam,  the  “  h  kuI  irdv”  of  Pantheists.  Politicians  of  all  types 
and  grades,  from  the  Honourable  Felix  Parvulus  and  the  Eight 
Honourable  Felicissimus  Zero  down  to  the  writers  in  the  half¬ 
penny  newspapers  and  the  orators  at  “demonstrations”  in  the 
Park,  vie  with  one  another  in  doing  it  lip  service.  The  “  Will 
of  the  People,”  expressed  by  universal  or  quasi-universal  suffrage, 
is  taken  to  be  the  supreme  authority  for  policy,  the  sufficient 
ground  of  action  ;  above  reason  and  superior  to  that  natural  rule 
of  right  and  wrong  which  rests  on  reason  :  “  Ce  que  le  peuple  veut 
est  juste”  I  propose,  on  the  present  occasion,  briefly  to  examine 
this  shibboleth,  even  at  the  risk  of  distressing  some  who  claim 
for  themselves  what  George  Eliot  called  “  the  unlimited  right 
of  private  haziness.”  Things  may  be  regarded  either  as  they 
are,  or  as  they  ought  to  be.  I  shall  first  ask  my  readers  to 
consider  what  that  which  passes  among  us  as  “  The  Will  of 
the  People  ”  really  is.  I  shall  then  endeavour  to  indicate  what 
“The  Will  of  the  People  ”  should  mean.  And  since  I  wish  to 
-  avoid  an  unpractical  discussion  of  a  practical  subject,  I  shall  end 

!  by  presenting  a  few  reflections,  suggested  by  the  topic,  as  to  the 

prospect  before  us  in  the  public  order, 
i  Who  then  are,  in  fact,  “  The  People”  of  the  formula  before 

113?  They  are,  roughly  speaking,  the  adult  male  population  of 
I  the  country  considered  as  equivalent  voting  animals.  I  remember 
;  the  late  M.  Taino  once  observing  to  me  that  every  age  had  its 

;  idie  fixe,  and  that  the  idee  fixe  of  this  age  of  ours  is  the  dogma, 

I  which  it  has  learnt  from  Rousseau,  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 

individual  :  a  dogma  which  finds  expression  in  the  phrases, 
r  “Manhood  Suffrage,”  “One  Man,  One  Vote,”  or,  as  is  some- 
t  times  said,  “  One  Value,”  “  Every  one  to  count  for  one.  and  no 

r  one  for  more  than  one.”  This  is  the  essence  of  what  passes 

1  among  us  as  Democracy.'  A  multitude  of  human  units,  equal 
,  and  sovereign,  is  the  prevalent  conception  of  “  The  People.” 

3  "Do  you  not  know,”  asked  a  Jacobin  mob  orator  of  his  sans- 

1  culottic  audience,  “that  you  are  Kings  and  more  than  Kings? 
t  Do  you  not  feel  the  sovereignty  which  runs  through  your  veins?  ” 

(1)  Mill  describes  it  as  “that  falsely  called  democracy  which  is  really  the 
1  exclusive  rule  of  the  operative  classes.” — Representative  Government,  p.  237. 

Q  Q  2 
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During  the  hundred  and  ten  years  which  have  elapsed  since  that 
appeal  was  made,  the  doctrine  thus  expounded  has  sunk  into 
the  popular  mind  throughout  Europe,  and  it  is  now  the  corner 
stone  on  which  the  democratic  or  pseudo-democratic  edifice  is 
based. 

This  is  what  is  meant  by  “  The  People  ”  in  the  phrase  which 
we  are  examining,  and  it  is  to  “  The  Will  ”  of  this  “  People” 
that  appeal  is  made,  as  the  ultimate  authority  and  supreme  oracle 
in  the  State.  But  as,  manifestly,  all  the  sovereign  individuals 
will  not  be  of  the  same  mind,  the  effective  “Will”  must  be 
that  of  only  a  portion  of  them.  In  rude  stages  of  society  this 
‘  ‘  Will  ’  ’  was  arrived  at  by  the  process  of  breaking  heads— a 
process  now  happily  superseded  by  the  more  pacific  method  of 
counting  them.  So  that  “The  Will  of  the  People”  virtually 
means  the  “  Will  ”  of  a  majority  of  the  sovereign  units,  or  of 
those  of  them  who  get  themselves  accepted  as  a  majority.  We 
have  long  lived  in  this  country  under  a  system  of  party  govern¬ 
ment,  and  what  really  happens  at  a  General  Election  is  that 
the  two  great  political  parties  called  Liberal  and  Conservative 
— I  put  aside  the  Home  Eule  Party,  and,  for  the  present,  the 
Labour  Party  ^ — endeavour  to  secure  for  the  candidates  run  by 
them,  in  each  constituency,  a  majority  of  votes,  in  order  to 
secure,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  a  like  majority,  and  the  office 
and  spoils  of  office  which  fall  to  the  victors.  Of  the  possessors 
of  votes  in  Parliamentary  elections,  almost  all  are,  or  at  all  events 
have  hitherto  been,  attached  to  one  or  other  of  these  two  great 
political  parties.  They  are  constant  to  the  Conservative  or  Liberal 
faith  which  is  in  them,  although  they  would,  in  most  cases,  be 
sorely  puzzled  to  give  a  reason  for  it.  But  there  are  a  few  in 
every  constituency  who  habitually  vacillate,  and  who  are  some¬ 
times  called  “  balancing  electors,”  and  sometimes,  less  courte¬ 
ously,  but  perhaps  more  truly,  “wobblers”  :  men  who  possess 
vacant,  or  if  the  adjective  be  thought  offensive,  let  me  say  open, 
minds,  and  who  cling  loosely,  if  at  all,  to  the  recognised  party 
organisations.  It  is  really  on  the  votes  of  these  that  an  election 
turns.  To  capture  them  is  the  supreme  triumph  of  electioneering, 

(1)  I  shall  have  to  speak  of  the  Labour  party  later  on,  but  with  the  Home 
Rule  party  I  am  not  here  concerned.  Its  aim  was  clearly  and  frankly  expressed 
by  the  late  Mr.  Parnell,  in  his  famous  speech  at  Mayo,  on  November  5th,  1885. 
“Speaking  for  myself,  and,  I  believe,  for  the  Irish  people,  and  for  all  ray 
colleagues  in  Parliament,  I  have  to  declare  that  we  will  never  accept,  either 
expressly  or  impliedly,  anything  but  the  full  and  complete  right  to  arrange  our 
own  affairs,  to  make  our  land  a  nation,  to  secure  for  her,  free  from  outside 
control,  the  right  to  direct  her  own  course  amongst  the  peoples  of  the  world.” 
Mr.  Parnell  was,  no  doubt,  right  in  claiming  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the 
numerical  majority  of  the  population  of  Ireland,  and  he  identified  that  majority 
with  “the  Irish  people.” 


“the  will  of  the  people,” 
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and  the  chief  instruments  for  effecting  the  capture  are  speeches, 
pamphlets,  newspaper  articles,  handbills,  and  posters^  not  usually 
characterised  by  nice  scruples  about  veracity.  So  that  “The 
Will  of  the  People  ”  really  means  the  “  will  ”  of  the  wobblers. 
They  it  is  whom  our  representative  institutions  represent.  The 
“will”  of  the  minority,  or  of  the  vast  and  ever-increasing 
number  who  disdain  to  vote  at  all,  does  not  count.  It  is  not,  as 
we  are  sometimes  told,  by  sweeping  changes  in  “the  opinion 
of  the  country  ”  that  elections  are  decided  :  no  :  but  by  the 
changing  caprice  of  the  wobblers,  who  have  just  as  much  claim 
to  represent  the  people  of  England  as  had  the  three  tailors  of 
Tooley  Street. 

This  is  the  truth  about  the  way  in  which  a  Parliamental’y  elec¬ 
tion  is  won.  It  is  won  by  the  votes  of  a  very  small  number  of 
the  least  stable  and  most  impressionable  voters  :  men  blown  about 
by  every  wdnd  of  doctrine,  or  led  by  every  mean  interest, 
personal  or  sectarian  :  the  predestined  prey  of  the  deflaagogue. 
That  is  how  a  majority  is  made  up.  But,  further,  it  is,  of  course, 
obvious  that  even  a  real  majority  is  not  The  People.  “  We  are 
so  little  affected,”  wrote  Burke,  in  his  Appeal  from  the  New  to 
the  Old  Whigs,  “  by  things  which  are  habitual  that  we  consider 
the  decision  of  a  majority  as  if  it  were  a  law  of  our  original  nature. 
But  such  constructive  whole,  residing  in  a  part  only,  is  one  of  the 
most  violent  fictions  of  positive  law  that  has  ever  been,  or  can 
be,  made  on  the  principles  of  artificial  incorporation.”  Without, 
however,  dwelling  on  that  point,  let  us  consider  for  a  moment 
what  manner  of  men  are  the  greater  part  of  the  sovereign  units 
who  compose  The  People.  The  effect  of  equal  and  universal,  or 
quasi-universal ,  suffrage  is  necessarily  to  place  preponderating 
political  powder  in  the  hands  of  the  most  ignorant  and  poorest  class. 
Manual  labourers  constitute,  and  must  constitute,  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  country.  These  are 
virtually  The  People.  And  W'e  are  told,  on  high  authority,  that 
this  is  right,  and  ought  so  to  be.  For  example,  Mr.  John  Morley 
emphatically  insists  on  w'hat  he  calls  “  the  great  truth  ”  that  a 
nation  “  consists  ”  (the  w'ord  is  his)  of  “  the  great  body  of  its 
members,  the  army  of  toilers;  that”  all  institutions — all,  note, 
without  exception — ‘  ‘  ought  to  have  for  their  aim  the  physical , 
intellectual,  and  moral  amelioration  of  the  poorest  and  most 
numerous  class.  “This  (he  adds)  is  the  People”  (the  capital 
P  is  his).* 

Such,  then,  is  the  prevailing  conception  of  The  People  whose 
“Will”  is  to  be  decisive  of  all  political  and  social  problems.  I 

(1)  “Fraudulent  electioneering  posters,”  is  the  phrase  of  a  recent  orator. 

(2)  Rousseau,  Vol.  II.,  p.  194. 
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use  the  word  “  will  ”  under  protest.  Will,  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  word,  is  individual.  How  can  it  be  attributed  to  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  men,  to  all  the  adult  males  of  a  country,  or  to  that  “  con¬ 
structive  whole  residing  in  a  part  only  ”  (to  quote  Burke)  which 
gets  itself  accepted  for  the  whole?  At  most,  the  expression 
“general  will”  is  merely  a  metaphor.  There  is,  in  fact,  no 
such  thing  as  a  general  will,  not  only  because,  as  I  have  just 
observed,  will  is  in  the  proper  sense  individual,  but  also  because 
it  is  in  its  essence  rational.  It  is,  in  Aristotle’s  phrase,  ope^t? 
fjLtra  \6yov,  impulse  with  reason.  But  assuredly  it  is  to  impulse 
without  reason  that  the  mob  orator,  the  electioneering  agent,  the 
party  newspaper  writer,  or  pamphleteer  appeals.  He  addresses 
himself  to  what  the  schoolmen  described  as  “  intense  excitations 
of  the  merely  appetitive  faculty,”  and  which  they  divide  into  two 
classes  :  “  passiones  concupiscihiles and  “  passiones  iras- 

cibiles  ”  :  the  passions  of  desire  and  the  passions  of  anger.  It 
never  occurs  to  him  to  appeal  to  that  rational  appetite  alone 
properly  called  will,  whereby  we  incline  towards,  or  strive  after, 
some  object  intellectually  apprehended  as  good.  And  he  is  right. 
]Ie  knows  perfectly  well  that  he  would  appeal  in  vain.  What  we 
(all  The  Will  of  the  People  is,  at  the  most,  purpose,  vague  and 
amorphous;  it  is,  more  commonly,  mere  aspiration  or  desire. 
Professor  von  Sybel  observes  in  his  History  of  the  Revolutionary 
Period,  that  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  the  Man  and  the 
Citizen  raised  to  the  throne,  not  the  reason  which  is  common  to 
all  men,  but  the  aggregate  of  universal  passions. 

The  truth  is,  as  Herbert  Spencer  has  noted  in  his  Study  of 
Sociology,  that  “  new  democracy  is  but  old  despotism  differently 
spelt.”  The  sovereignty  of  the  masses  and  monarchical  abso¬ 
lutism  represent  one  and  the  same  principle  :  the  domination  not 
of  the  moral  idea  which  is  law',  reason,  but  of  the  individual 
cravings  and  caprices  ;  not  of  w’ill,  but  of  wilfulness,  or,  to  use 
a  more  exact  German  phrase,  “  die  Particularitdt  des  Ind'i- 
viduums”  I  am  far  from  asserting  that  reason  is  the  sole  and 
all-sufficient  guide  of  life,  either  for  the  individual  or  for  the 
body  politic  which  is  made  up  of  individuals.  There  are  motives 
which,  though  a  man  may  not  be  able  to  give  syllogistic  form  to 
them,  or  even  to  present  them  in  a  definition,  are  as  legitimately 
active  in  the  microcosm  of  the  mind  as  are  the  obscure  rays  of 
the  spectrum  in  the  macrocosm  of  the  physical  w'orld.  I  do  not 
doubt  that  the  unreasoning  instinct  of  the  masses  has  a  true 
function  in  public  affairs ;  that  it  may  be  sometimes  right  when 
the  ratiocination  of  professional  politicians  is  wTong.  My  present 
point  is  that,  as  a  rule,  the  Sovereign  People,  like  the  Sovereign 
Autocrat,  is  the  natural  prey  of  flatterers.  The  demagogue  is 
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the  courtier  of  the  masses,  whose  voice  he  declares  to  be  the  voice 
of  a  God.  To  adulate  them  in  order  to  trade  upon  them  is  the 
accredited  practice  of  the  discounters  and  jugglers  of  universal 
suffrage.  And  the  idol  of  the  masses  is  the  charlatan  who  knows 
all  their  prepossessions,  prejudices,  passions  :  who  tells  them 
that  they  are  light  and  leading,  reason  and  revelation,  the  all- 
sufficient  judges  of  grave  political  problems,  the  very  elements 
of  which  infinitesimally  few  of  them  can  so  much  as  understand, 
and  who  presents  the  results  of  his  operations  as  “  the  Will  of 
the  People.”  Plato  has  drawn  his  portrait  in  colours  which  are 
as  fresh  now  as  they  were  tw^o  thousand  years  ago. 

All  those  mercenary  adventurers,  who  are  called  sophists  by  the  multi¬ 
tude  .  .  .  really  teach  nothing  but  the  opinions  of  the  majority  to  which 
expression  is  given  when  large  masses  are  collected,  and  dignify  them  with 
the  title  of  wisdom.  As  well  might  a  person  investigate  the  caprices  and 
desires  of  some  huge  and  powerful  monster  in  his  keeping,  studying  how 
it  is  to  be  approached  and  how  handled — at  what  time  and  under  what 
circumstance  it  becomes  most  dangerous  or  most  gentle — on  what  occasions 
it  is  in  the  habit  of  uttering  its  various  cries,  and  further,  what  sounds 
uttered  by  another  person  soothe  or  exasperate  it — and  when  he  has  mastered 
all  these  particulars  by  long  continuous  intercourse,  as  w’ell  might  he  call 
his  results  wisdom,  systematise  them  into  an  art,  and  open  a  school,  though 
in  reality  he  is  wholly  ignorant  which  of  these  humours  and  desires  is  fair 
and  which  foul,  which  good  and  which  evil,  which  just  and  which  unjust, 
and,  therefore,  is  content  to  affix  all  these  names  to  the  fancies  of  the 
huge  animal,  calling  what  it  likes  good,  and  what  it  dislikes  evil,  without 
being  able  to  render  any  account  of  them — nay,  giving  the  title  of  '*  just  ” 
and  “  fair  ”  to  things  done  under  compulsion,  because  he  has  not  discerned 
himself,  and  therefore  cannot  point  out  to  others,  that  wide  distinction 
which  really  holds  between  the  compulsory  and  the  good.  Tell  me,  in 
heaven’s  name,  do  you  not  think  that  such  a  person  would  make  a  strange 
instructor?  * 

So  much,  then,  regarding  what  passes  among  us  for  “  The 
Will  of  the  People.”  It  is  a  fiction  derived  from  the  archsophist 
Rousseau,  and  having  no  more  actuality  than  his  Social  Contract. 
Green  w'ell  points  out  that  “the  practical  result  of  Rousseau’s 
theory,  which  has  won  its  way  into  general  acceptance,  has  been 
a  vague  exaltation  of  the  will  of  the  people,  regardless  of  what 
‘the  people’  ought  to  mean.”  “The  justifiability  of  laws  and 
acts  of  Government,  and  of  the  rights  which  these  confer,  comes 
to  be  sought  simply  in  the  fact  that  the  people  wills  them,  not 
in  the  fact  that  they  represent  a  true  volonte  generale,  an  impartial 
and  disinterested  will  for  the  general  good.  Thus  the  way  is 
prepared  ....  for  the  sophistries  of  modern  political  manage¬ 
ment,  for  manipulating  electoral  bodies,  for  influencing  elected 


(1)  Republic,  Book  VI.,  493.  1  avail  myself  of  Messrs.  Davies  and  Vaughan’s 
excellent  translation. 
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bodies,  and  for  procuring  plebiscites.''  ^  Note  the  words  “  general 
good.”  It  is  not  true  that  the  “army  of  toilers  is  the  people,” 
and  that  “  all  institutions  ought  to  have  for  their  aim  the  physical, 
intellectual,  and  moral  amelioration  of  the  poorest  and  most 
numerous  class.”  Human  society  is  an  organism.  It  is  not  a 
fortuitous  congeries  of  sovereign  and  equivalent  human  units. 
In  a  civilised  country  we  find  vastly  varying  individualities,  and 
the  more  civilised  it  is,  the  greater  is  the  variation  which  it 
develops.  We  find,  also,  as  the  result  of  these  vastly  varying 
individualities,  a  number  of  classes,  of  interests,  diverse,  but 
dependent  upon  one  another,  and  all  necessary  for  the  perfection 
of  the  body  politic.  Mirabeau,  who  almost  alone  kept  his  head 
in  the  Revolutionary  delirium,  said  truly,  “  Representative 
Governments  may  be  compared  to  maps  which  should  reproduce 
all  the  elements  of  the  country,  in  due  proportion.”  And  when 
such  a  system  exists,  truly  representing,  according  to  their  real 
value,  the  various  factors  of  the  community,  the  groups,  classes, 
institutions,  sorts  and  conditions,  which  constitute  the  subordina¬ 
tion  and  co-ordination  of  civil  life,  we  may  regard  it  as  entitled 
to  express  the  communis  sensus  of  the  body  politic,  or,  if  we  must 
have  the  phrase.  The  Will  of  the  People,  upon  questions  of 
general  import.  That  is  the  veritable  ideal ;  nay,  it  is  the  very 
meaning  of  representative  Government.  '  But  in  the  prevailing 
system  of  political  atomism,  which  gives  every  man  an  equal  share 
of  political  power,  only  one  element  of  the  social  organism  is 
represented,  and  that  by  no  means  the  most  important  :  C’est 
I’dlement  confus  et  aveugle:  c’est  le  nomhre.”  All  political 
power  is  centred  in  the  hands  least  fitted  to  exercise  it — the  hands 
of  the  operative  classes:  wisdom,  wealth,  culture,  experience- 
all  the  most  vital  forces  of  society — are  virtually  ostracised.  In 
a  true  democracy  every  man  is  master  of  his  right,  and  exercises, 
directly  or  indirectly,  an  influence  in  the  State  proportionate  to 
his  personality.  In  the  “  falsely  called  democracy  ”  (to  use  Mill’s 
phrase)  of  these  days  all  men  are  reckoned  equivalent,  whatever 
their  capacity  or  incapacity,  and  are  entitled  to  the  same  influence 
in  the  Government.  But  thus  to  dispense  equality  to  equals  and 
unequals  is  to  found  the  public  order  upon  a  lie ;  it  is  contrary 
to  the  elementary  principles  of  human  society  which  rests  upon 
the  natural  fact  of  inequality  of  value ;  and  unless  a  remedy  be 
found,  it  must  issue  in  “  red  ruin  and  the  breaking  up  of  laws.” 
All  which  will  seem  mere  midsummer  madness  to  professional 
votecatchers  who  can  see  nothing  in  politics  beyond  a  sum  in 

(1)  Works,  Vol.  II.,  p.  xxxi.  and  389.  “Law  as  the  system  of  rules  by  which 
rignts  are  maintained  ”  appears  to  be  what  Green  inclined  to  think  might  best 
be  considered  as  “the  expression  of  a  general  will.” — Jbid.,  p.  410. 
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addition.  And  I  am  well  aware  that  this  is  their  hour  and  the 
power  of  darkness. 

But  I  think  their  hour  is  well  nigh  done.  There  are  signs, 
clear  enough,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  day  of  party  govern¬ 
ment  among  us^  is  drawing  to  an  end.  The  most  rudimentary 
apprehension  of  political  ethics  would  have  made  an  end  of  it  long 
ago,  for  is  not  its  gist  the  distortion  of  truth  by  advocacy  for 
electioneering  purposes?  No  doubt  it  has  long  provided  a  delight¬ 
ful  pastime  for  six  hundred  and  odd  gentlemen  at  Westminster ; 
but  their  reckless  playing  of  the  game  has  brought  it  near  its 
close.  In  their  mad  bidding  against  one  another  for  the  favour 
of  the  populace  which  they  needed  in  order  to  win,  they  have, 
bit  by  bit,  transferred  preponderating  political  power  to  the 
masses.  Neither  side  has  been  restrained  by  fear  of  the  mischiefs 
which  might  result  from  subjecting  the  supreme  control  of  public 
affairs  to  the  unbridled  passions  of  the  multitude.  Nay,  the  worst 
and  most  baneful  of  the  so-called  reforms,  the  clear  sweep  made 
in  1884  of  the  ancient  constituencies,  and  the  close  approximation 
to  equal  electoral  districts,  was,  in  very  large  measure,  the  work 
of  so-called  Conservatives.  A  secret  logic  rules  in  human  affairs, 
in  virtue  of  which  deeds  often  produce  effects  most  alien  from 
the  minds  of  the  doer.  And  there  is  now  no  rational  ground  on 
which  either  of  the  two  great  parties  can  resist  the  cry  for  One 
Man,  One  Vote,  equal  electoral  districts,  and  universal  inorganic 
suffrage.  Well,  the  masses  are  beginning  to  be  weary  of  the 
part  which  they  have  hitherto  played  of  mere  counters  in  the 
party  game ;  they  are  gradually  realising  their  power,  and  are 
inquiring  whether  they  may  not  effectively  use  it  for  their  own 
benefit.  The  abstract  principle  of  the  absolute  right  of  majorities 
tends — that  is  the  way  of  principles — to  realise  itself  in  concrete 
fact.  Political  equality !  It  is  a  barren  notion  unless  it  be 
wedded  with  life.  Lazarus  now  dominates  the  public  order,  as 
Dives  recognises  when  soliciting  his  vote  in  elections.  The 
party  game  interests  him  not  at  all ;  the  struggle  for  existence 
much.  He  is  sick  of  the  evil  things  which  have  hitherto  been 
his  lot,  and  is  beginning  to  discern  that  the  vote,  which  places 
him  in  a  position  of  overwhelming  superiority  to  Dives,  may 
serve  as  an  instrument  for  procuring  a  portion  of  the  good  things 

(1)  Of  its  working  in  the  House  of  Commons  an  amusing  account  was  given 
by  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith  at  Liverpool  on  the  12th  of  last  November  :  “If  you  stand 
in  the  Division  Lobby,  when  the  will  of  the  people  is  going  to  be  expressed, 
you  will  see  one  Liberal  Member  after  another  trooping  in  from  the  Smoking 
Room,  the  Terrace,  and  the  Lobby,  and  asking,  not  even  what  is  the  subject, 
but  ‘  Which  are  we  ?  ’  The  Liberal  Whip  gives  the  desired  information ;  and 
the  will  of  the  people  is  expressed.”  I  quote  Mr.  Smith’s  words  as  I  find  them 
in  the  newspaper  report ;  but  I  suppose  they  are  not  wholly  inapplicable  to  the 
party  with  which  he  is  connected. 
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which  he  has  as  yet  merely  beheld  from  afar,  at  the  rich  man’s 
gate.  And  will  he  now  be  content  with  the  crumbs  from  that 
well-spread  table  which  were  once  the  object  of  his  unsatisfied 
desire?  I  think  not.  Will  he  not  rather  demand  to  participate 
in  the  banquet,  and,  in  fact,  help  himself  to  a  share  of  it? 
Between  the  two  classes  of  the  Haves  and  the  Have-nots  there  ’ 
is  what  Mill  euphemistically  calls  “  complete  opposition  of 
apparent  interest.”  And  well  may  that  thoughtful  writer  proceed  , 
to  inquire  :  Even  supposing  the  ruling  majority  of  ^xjor  men  were  ' 

sufficiently  intelligent  to  be  aware  that  it  is  not  for  their  advantage  to 
weaken  the  security  of  property,  and  that  it  would  be  weakened  by  any  act  i 

of  arbitrary  spoliation,  is  there  not  a  considerable  danger  lest  they  should  I 

throw  upon  the  possessors  of  what  is  called  realised  property,  and  upon  the 
larger  incomes,  an  unfair  share,  or  even  the  whole,  of  the  burden  of  taxation, 
and,  having  done  so,  add  to  the  amount  without  scruple,  expending  the 
proceeds  in  modes  supposed  to  conduce  to  the  profit  and  advantage  of  the 
labouring  class?  * 

This  inquiry  of  Mill’s  may,  with  advantage,  be  pondered  a 
little.  I  shall  observe  upon  it  that,  as  a  matter  of  history,  no  ' 
fear  of  weakening  the  security  of  property  has  ever  withheld  the 
classes,  which  possessed  none,  from  acts  of  arbitrary  spoliation 
when  they  have  had  the  power  of  bettering  their  condition  ^ 
thereby.  Experience  testifies  to  the  truth  of  Grattan’s  saying: 

‘  ‘  If  you  transfer  the  power  in  the  State  to  those  who  have  nothing 
in  the  country,  they  will  afterw'ards  transfer  the  property.*' 
Certain  it  is  that  the  very  foundation  of  Socialism  is  the  doctrine 
of  the  absolute  power  of  numerical  majorities.  “  Its  essential 
law,”  as  one  of  its  chief  exponents  at  the  Namur  Congress,  a 
certain  “  Citizen  ”  Volders,  declared,  “is  to  ensure  the  free 
exercise  of  the  force  of  numbers.”  ^ 

And  it  seems  to  me  that  what  is  vaguely  called  Socialism  is  the 
great  sign  of  the  times,  in  the  public  order.  I  say  “  vaguely,” 
for  the  word  covers  a  variety  of  doctrines,  and  is  freely  applied 
— why  not? — to  any  Utopia  w’hich  anyone  likes  to  conjure  up. 
Perhaps  Social  Democracy  is  a  better  term,  as  indicating,  more 
precisely,  the  goal  to  which  the  ochlocratic  movement  is  tending 
everywhere  throughout  the  civilised  world.  In  this  respect  our 
country  has  lagged  behind  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  but  the 
rise  and  growing  strength  of  the  Labour  Party  sufficiently  indicate 
the  progress  which  it  is  now  making.  Who  can  doubt  that  this 
party  has  the  promise  of  the  future?  It  has  something  tangible 
to  offer  to  the  masses  as  the  object  for  which  they  should  use  their 
overwhelming  political  power ;  it  has  a  distinct  ideal  to  put  before 

(1)  Considerations  on  Representative  Government,  p.  120. 

(2)  Quoted  by  Desjardins,  De  la  liberte  politique  dans  VEtat  moderns,  p.  238. 
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them  :  a  definite  goal  to  point  out  to  them.  It  starts  with  the 
position  that  the  present  system  of  distribution  of  wealth  is 
wrong  :  that  the  “  owners  ”  of  the  soil,  the  machinery,  the  rail¬ 
ways,  and  otiose  capitalists  in  general — esi^ecially  the  class  pun- 
gently  described  by  Mill  who  “  grow  richer,  as  it  were,  in  their 
sleep,  without  working,  risking  or  economising  ”  ^—receive  an 
undue  share  of  the  surplus  created  by  labour,  while  neither  the 
exceptional  ability  to  which  much  of  the  product  may  be  fairly 
ascribed,  nor  the  mass  of  the  industrial  army,  receive  anything 
like  an  adequate  share.  It  points  to  the  indubitable  fact  that 
in  these  latter  days  the  world’s  w’ealth  has  increased  much  faster 
than  the  w'orld’s  population,  and  it  asks  what  is  the  final  end 
of  wealth,  sale  being  admittedly  but  a  means.  It  insists  on  the 
equally  indubitable  fact  that  famine  and  crises  arise  not  from 
a  deficiency  of  w’ealth,  but  from  a  superfluity  owing  to  the  unre¬ 
stricted  competition  of  individual  firms  and  companies  for  profit, 
and  of  the  rank  and  file  of  workers  for  subsistence  wages.  It 
contends  that  the  existing  economic  conditions  are  really  anar¬ 
chical,  and  inconsistent  wuth  social  well  being,  and  it  demands 
that  a  democratically  organised  State  shall  bring  about  the  trans¬ 
formation  from  private  appropriation  and  exchange  to  public 
ownership  and  public  service  in  a  co-operative  commonwealth. 

All  this  is,  of  course,  extremely  disagreeable  to  the  possessors 
of  property,  especially  to  those  who,  in  Burke’s  phrase,  “  hold 
large  portions  of  wealth  without  any  apparent  merit  of  their 
own.”  A  noble  Duke  has  recently  expressed  the  opinion  that 
“the  Socialistic  programme  is  one  of  undiluted  Atheism,  Theft, 
and  Immorality.”  But,  as  I  observed  just  now’.  Socialism  is 
a  vague  and  comprehensive  term.  There  are  doubtless  schools 
of  it  w^hich  are  open  to  this  impeachment.  People  may,  how¬ 
ever,  be  Socialists  without  being  Atheists,  thieves,  or  adulterers — 
I  have  the  pleasure  of  reckoning  such  among  my  personal  acquaint¬ 
ances.  And,  after  all,  hard  words  break  no  bones.  Instead  of 
pouring  forth  unmeasured  invective  against  Socialism,  it  were 
surely  better  to  inquire  w’hat  truth  there  may  be  in  it.  For  it 
is  by  the  truth  latent  in  any  doctrine,  however  pernicious,  that 
it  succeeds  among  men.  Thus  the  old  “  orthodox  ”  political 
economy,  now  dead  and  never  to  rise  again,  under  whose  dull 
dogmatism  the  last  century  groaned,  was,  in  some  sort,  a  vindi¬ 
cation  of  the  rights  of  individual  freedom.  Socialism  is,  in  some 
sort,  a  protest  for  the  organic  nature  of  civil  society.  Nor  is 
the  organisation  of  industry  necessarily  a  violation  of  freedom. 
The  atomism  issuing  in  the  laissez-faire  doctrine — individualism 
run  mad — should  rather  be  so  described  :  “  Freiheit  ist  keinc 

(1)  Political  Economy,  p.  547. 
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Losung.”  From  the  point  of  view  of  ethics,  Socialists  are  quite 
right  in  insisting  that  work  is  a  social  function,  that  property 
is  a  social  trust.  Note  the  word  “  trust.”  The  right,  whether 
to  land  or  goods,  is  not  absolute ;  it  is  fiduciary ;  it  springs  from 
the  fact  that  variety  and  distinction  of  possession  are  necessary 
to  perfect  social  unity ;  it  is  conditioned  by  the  duty  that  it 
should  be  made  a  common  good  ;  and  the  State,  which  alone  gives 
validity  to  the  right,  may  and  should  see  that  this  condition  be 
fulfilled.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  effect  of  the  French 
Revolution,  with  its  anarchic  individualism,  was  to  render  pro¬ 
perty  harder  and  less  human  by  emancipating  it  from  social 
obligation.  As  little  doubt  can  there  be  that  machinery  has 
tended  to  brutalise  and  pauperise  the  masses.  The  old  fellow¬ 
ship  of  labour  has  disappeared  in  the  modern  manufactory; 
the  workman  is  a  mere  animated  tool ;  a  “  hand  ”  as  the  expres¬ 
sive  phrase  is  :  not  better  to  the  employer  than  his  dog,  not  dearer 
than  his  horse  :  quite  the  contrary.  Facts — most  palpable  facts, 
and  most  ugly  ones — are  the  antinomies  of  our  existing  social 
order.  It  has  been  described — with  only  too  good  reason — as  “  a 
cancerous  formation  of  luxury  growing  out  of  a  root  of  pauperism.” 
On  the  one  hand,  many  thousands  rich  beyond  the  dreams  of 
avarice.  On  the  other  hand,  a  million  odd  dependent  upon  poor 
law  relief  and — the  present  Premier  is  my  authority  for  the 
statement — “twelve  millions  underfed  and  on  the  verge  of 
hunger.  ’  ’ 

This  is  the  outcome  of  our  Mammon  worship  :  of  the  doctrine 
still  preached  in  our  midst  by  many  who  are  regarded  as  men  of 
light  and  leading — you  may  read  it  every  day  in  their  speeches 
as  reported  in  the  public  prints — that  production  is  the  criterion 
of  a  nation’s  prosperity,  that  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  no 
matter  in  what  hands,  is  the  test  of  its  progress.  “  Progress  and 
Poverty!  ”  Henry  George  would  have  replied.  Certain  it  is— 
apart  from  Henry  George’s  theories — that  the  ampler  the  abun¬ 
dance  in  our  cities,  the  direr,  too  often,  is  the  destitution.  Sir 
John  Byles  observes,  with  great  sagacity,  that  the  only  sort  of 
abundance  by  which  a  nation  really  profits  is  “an  abundance 
at  once  absolute  and  accessible ;  where  there  is  as  much  as  the 
masses  want  combined  with  accessibility ;  w'here  there  is  enough 
for  the  multitude,  and  the  multitude  can  get  at  it  and  enjoy  it,” 
and  that  “  this  is  the  sort  of  plenty  at  which  Governments  should 
aim.”  It  is  a  monstrous  and  deadly  error  to  suppose  that  the 
mere  accumulation  of  wealth  is  the  test  of  a  nation’s  progress,  or 
that  production,  without  regard  to  the  far  more  important  problem 
of  distribution,  is  the  criterion  of  its  prosperity.  A  country  may 
be  “  magnas  inter  opes  inops  ”  ;  nay,  the  greater  its  riches  are. 
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the  poorer  it  may  be.  The  most  prosperous  nation  is  not  the 
nation  which  has  the  largest  manufactures,  the  most  extensive 
commerce,  the  most  bloated  millionaires.  The  most  prosperous 
nation  is  the  nation  which  has  the  least  pauperism ;  the  nation 
in  which  the  men  and  women  who  compose  it  are  able  to  procure, 
with  moderate  toil,  what  is  necessary  for  living  human  lives  : 
lives  of  frugal,  rational,  and  assured  comfort.^ 

Many  years  ago  Engels  formulated  the  demand  of  Socialism 
as  being  “  that  men  should  emerge  from  merely  animal 
conditions  into  human  ones.”  It  is  for  this  end  that  the 
workers  are  largely  abandoning  competition  among  themselves 
for  combination — with  results  which  have  already  largely  bene¬ 
fited  them  and,  through  them,  the  community.  Capitalists  are 
following  this  example  with  results  of  w’hich  some — trusts, 
corners,  combines,  for  example — no  doubt  benefit  the  few 
by  drawing  wealth  from  the  many,  but  which  most  certainly 
do  not  benefit  the  community ;  and  State  intervention — a 
century,  nay,  half  a  century,  ago  the  bugbear  of  “orthodox” 
political  economists — is  invoked  to  restrain  them.  It  will  not 
be  invoked  in  vain.  That  is  certain.  But  can  a  Government, 
owing  its  existence  to  the  votes  of  “  the  army  of  toilers,”  stop 
at  such  intervention  ?  Will  not  ‘  ‘  the  poorest  and  most  numerous 
class”  claiming  to  be,  and  accepted  as,  “  the  People  ”  insist  that 
“  all  institutions  [of  the  country]  ought  to  aim  at  their  physical, 
intellectual,  and  moral  amelioration?  ”  And  may  not  the  tyranny 
of  Capitalism  be  succeeded  by  a  worse  tyranny  of  Communism? 
That  is  the  secret  of  the  future. 

W.  S.  Lilly. 

(1)  I  have  here  quoted  a  few  sentences  from  the  Introduction  to  the  new 
edition  of  Byles’s  Sophisms  of  Free  Trade  and  Popxdar  Political  Economy, 
edited  by  the  late  Mr.  C.  S.  Devas  and  myself. 
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This  essay  will  not  attempt  to  measure  the  exact  altitude  of 
Bene  Bazin’s  talent,  or  to  select  the  precise  niche  which  he  may 
occupy  in  the  temple  of  French  literature ;  nor  will  it  make  any 
elaborate  comparisons  between  his  talent  and  that  of  other  writers 
by  analysing  his  style,  his  method,  and  his  French  :  its  aim  is 
merely  to  give  such  an  account  of  his  books  as  may  tempt  people 
who  have  not  yet  done  so  to  read  them. 

Bene  Bazin  is  the  author  of  several  novels,  sketches,  and  short 
stories,  all  so  delicate  and  subtle  in  touch,  so  made  up  of  fine 
shades  and  fancies  hardly  to  be  expressed  in  language,  that  one 
can  scarcely  help  wondering  how  it  comes  about  that  the  big 
public — the  public  who  make  books  pay — have  not  missed  the 
significance  of  the  beautiful  w’ork  put  before  them.  Bazin’s 
novels,  however,  go  through  many  editions ;  some  of  them  have 
actually  been  translated  into  German  and  English,  and  the  circle 
of  his  readers  widens  every  year.  A  study  of  his  later  books  gives 
the  explanation,  for  in  them  he  has  treated  big  themes.  He  has 
faced  reality  and  fact,  and  described  the  emotions,  fears,  and  hopes 
of  humanity,  without  losing  in  the  faintest  degree  the  purity  of 
his  talent,  and  the  spiritual  insight  which  illuminates  all  his  writ¬ 
ings.  His  appeal  therefore,  is  a  wide  one,  for  he  has  known  how 
to  combine  the  passionate  insistence  upon  truth  and  probability, 
which  our  age  demands,  with  the  poetic  idyllic  quality  often  lack¬ 
ing  in  even  the  greatest  realists.  This  combination  is  much  less 
common  than  people  generally  imagine,  for  the  exact  tempts  of 
mind  is  rare.  It  is  rare  in  idealists  to  shrink  from  no  truth  or 
pain — and  in  realists  to  pierce  the  obscure  mass  of  facts  and  find 
some  unifying  experience  or  belief  which  can  embrace  them  all. 

Bazin’s  peculiar  power  as  an  artist  lies  in  his  belief  in  the  soul 
of  man,  his  deep  love  for  it,  his  persistent  search  for  its  presence 
in  every  form.  He  is  an  ardent  Catholic,  penetrated  with  the 
melancholy  championship  characteristic  of  modern  French 
Catholicism,  yet  his  theology  is  never  obtruded,  and,  except  for 
a  special  tenderness  when  he  speaks  of  priests  or  nuns,  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  define  his  Christianity  merely  from  his  work. 
He  has  watched  wdth  unflinching  eyes  lonely  struggles  of  spirit, 
failures,  tragic  degradations,  futile  victories.  He  has  not  trifled 
with  truth  or  used  miraculous  interventions  and  unreal  influences 
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to  help  his  theories;  he  has  simply  believed  in  the  human  soul, 
and  sought  for  it.  Thus  his  work,  which  blinks  at  no  grossness 
or  squalor,  which  sheds  no  unreal  glamour  over  hard  and  distressing 
facts,  yet  remains  essentially  hopeful.  It  recognises,  instead  of 
ignoring,  the  mystery  which  surrounds  our  being,  and  finds  in 
pathetic  manifestations  of  heroism  and  tenderness  and  a  wisdom 
beyond  this  w'orld’s,  evidence  of  the  slow  and  painful  progression 
of  spirit. 

In  the  earlier  works,  such  as  Une  Tache  d'Encre  and  Ma  Tante 
Oiron,  this  tenderness  and  belief  impart  great  charm,  and  Bazin’s 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  country  and  of  country  sights  and 
sounds,  wafts  a  breath  of  pure  air  through  his  story — birds  and 
flowers  and  running  water  are  incidental  music  to  the  happy  little 
dramas  he  describes.  Brunetiere,  in  a  speech  delivered  in  1904 
before  the  Academy,  in  reply  to  Bazin’s  “  discours  de  reception,” 
says:  “We  did  not  meet  enough  wolves  in  your  sheepfolds,  or 
if  we  met  them  they  were  good  wolves,  w^olves  who  alw^ays 
changed  at  the  last  into  some  kind  of  sheep.’’  Yet  Bazin’s 
charming  fancy  and  delicate  tenderness  were  not  ignored,  and 
it  was  owing  to  Ma  Tante  Giron — a  simple  story  of  country  life, 
with  a  love  affair  which  does  not  even  go  wrong — that  he  became 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Journal  des  Dehats.  We  in  England 
have  no  daily  paper  which  corresponds  to  the  literary  daily — it 
is  difficult  for  us  to  imagine  a  newspaper  in  which  it  would  be 
an  artistic  and  purely  literary  distinction  to  be  asked  to  write. 
Blit  there  is  no  author  in  France,  however  distinguished,  who 
would  not  be  glad  to  run  a  novel  through  the  Dehats,  sure  as  he 
would  be  of  reaching  those  readers — always  a  small  number  in 
any  country,  but  larger  perhaps  in  France  than  anywhere — who 
have  the  taste  for  fine,  unobtrusive  work. 

Bazin’s  novel,  Une  Tache  d’Encre,  appeared  therefore,  in  the 
Journal  des  Dehats,  a  novel  w^hich,  though  quite  as  charming 
as  Ma  Tante  Giron,  shows  very  little  advance,  and  but 
the  slightest  foreshadowing  of  what  was  to  come.  The  idea 
is  attractive — a  young  student  allowed  to  work  in  a  private  room 
of  the  National  library,  only  open  to  those  specially  introduced, 
makes  a  damning  spot  of  ink  on  a  precious  book — an  early  folio. 
He  calls  on  the  professor  who  was  using  it  to  express  his  con¬ 
trition.  Then  he  sees  the  daughter ;  she  is  equally  precious. 
There  is  an  old  uncle  in  the  country  who  objects  to  marriage  on 
principle,  and  the  story  winds  its  way  pleasantly  through  little 
difficulties,  and  across  streams  of  placid  provincial  and  academic 
life,  until  the  couple  are  united. 

Two  years  later  came  the  real  forerunner  of  M.  Bazin’s  best 
work,  though  not  yet  his  best — Les  Noellet.  But  the  next  novel. 
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La  sarcelle  hleue,  is  a  reversal ‘to  his  earlier  manner,  and  is 
perhaps  the  best  of  what  one  critic  has  called  his  water-colours. 
Then  came  Mme.  Corentine — a  book  ranking  midway  between 
the  water-colours  and  the  oils — and  the  charming  notes  of  travel 
collected  in  various  volumes,  notes  of  travel  not  only  in  different 
countries,  but  in  different  souls.  Our  author  is  never  able  to 
keep  away  long  from  the  sons  of  the  soil,  and  has  a  great  faculty 
for  choosing  some  small  incident  which  seems  to  sum  up  and 
crystallise  a  vivid  impression  of  the  country  he  is  describing  and 
its  peculiar  influence.  The  volume  called  En  Province  contains 
an  article  on  le  pays  de  Batz,  the  great  salt-cellar  of  France.  It 
is  here  that  the  marshes  are  farmed  for  salt,  which  the  lavish 
sea  leaves  behind  when  it  retreats  from  the  thousand  canals  and 
pockets  dug  for  it.  The  salt-farmer,  the  Paludier,  stands  on  the 
narrow  ridges  above  the  water  of  his  marshes.  His  hand  is  so 
light  that  wdth  one  stroke  of  his  rake  he  can  push  back  the  shallow 
water,  and  with  the  next  draw  to  himself  the  deposit  of  grey 
salt — all  this  without  disturbing  the  mud  or  destroying  the  levels. 
The  movement,  says  Bazin,  reminds  one  irresistibly  of  the 
Venetian  gondolier’s  stroke.  The  salt  is  brought  to  the  bank, 
piled  upon  little  platforms,  and  left  to  drain.  This  is  done  twice 
in  the  day,  and  then  the  w^omen  come  at  night  and  collect  it— 
some  on  horseback,  but  most  of  them  on  foot,  threading  their 
way  in  the  darkness  along  the  narrow  dykes  with  their  petticoats 
above  their  knees,  and  no  sounds  in  the  air  but  the  distant  wash 
of  the  sea  and  the  cries  of  sea-birds  flying  and  wheeling  overhead. 
They  collect  the  salt,  carry  it  in  wooden  buckets  to  a 
dyke  near  by,  and  empty  their  salt,  as  if  it  were  corn, 
on  to  the  piles. 

It  is  a  hard  life  to  work  all  day  in  the  fields  or  in  a  factory,  and 
then  at  night  to  collect  salt  and  brave  wind  and  cold,  with  no 
company  but  the  birds.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  much  room 
for  the  play  of  romance  and  fancy.  Yet  here,  too,  are  the  vague 
aspirations  after  love  and  happiness  felt  by  every  human  being, 
thwarted  by  the  rough  cruelty  and  irresistible  force  of  circum¬ 
stance,  which  makes  a  man  and  his  love  pass  each  other  like 
ships  in  the  night.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  grace  and  charm 
of  this  little  scene  will  not  be  altogether  lost  in  the  process  of 
translation  :  — 

In  the  season  when  the  salt  is  gathered,  one  of  the  poor  girls  from  the 
country  tow'n,  who  worked  in  the  marsh  on  the  Turballe  side,  asked  herself 
why  the  birds  had  so  much  to  say  that  night,  and  who  had  roused  them. 
For  the  sea  was  coming  in,  and  the  moon  in  the  misty  sky  only  showed 
her  small  crescent  for  a  moment,  and  wms  quickly  hidden,  quickly  wrapped 
in  the  grey  folds  of  the  clouds.  It  was  two  o’clock  in  the  morning.  I  do 
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not  know  what  had  made  her  hasten — a  happy  temper,  a  desire  for  move¬ 
ment,  a  lightness  in  all  her  being;  for  courage  has  its  seasons.  She  had 
finished  carrying  the  salt  earlier  than  usual,  and  stood  protected  from  the 
wind  by  the  huge  pile,  from  which  floated  the  scent  of  violets.  She  reflected 
that  it  would  take  her  an  hour  to  get  home,  and  that  she  would  have  time 
to  sleep  a  little  before  starting  for  Croisic,  where  the  works,  it  seemed,  had 
bought  many  thousands  of  sardines.  A  flight  of  plovers  passed  her  like  a 
storm,  and  brushed  the  dress  of  the  young  girl.  “  What  is  the  matter 
with  them  to-day?  ”  she  said  to  herself.  “  I  have  heard  it  said  that  they 
have  different  ways  of  greeting  people,  according  to  what  is  going  to  happen. 
They  cry  so  sweetly.”  And  she  saw  at  her  side  a  man  and  a  horse,  both 
of  whom  she  knew.  The  man  was  the  son  of  the  patron  Yviguel,  a  rich 
paludier,  and  he  held  by  the  bridle  a  chestnut  horse  with  a  light  dun- 
coloured  tail,  which  pastured  generally  in  a  bare  field  half-way  to  Saill4. 

‘‘  Is  it  you,  Donatienne?  ”  said  he.  ”  I  recognised  you  and  dismounted. 

I  am  coming  back  from  the  Gueraude  Fair,  where  I  had  business.  If  you 
like,  jump  up  behind;  you  will  get  in  sooner.”  As  he  spoke  he  drew  off 
the  covering  thrown  over  the  back  of  his  horse,  and  when  the  girl  answered 
that  she  was  very  willing,  he  lifted  her  like  a  feather.  The  horse  went  at 
a  foot’s  pace  beside  the  canal.  Many  times  Donatienne  had  made  the 
journey  like  this,  morning  or  night,  sitting  behind  a  native  of  the  marshes, 
her  arm  resting  on  the  shoulder  of  the  rider  to  steady  herself.  But  never 
had  Yviguel’s  son,  who  came  rarely  to  the  salt  fields,  offered  to  take  her, 
and  he  would  not  have  dared  to  do  it  in  the  daylight,  for  she  was  known 
to  be  poor.  Soon  the  beast  broke  into  its  little  limping  trot.  The  road  was 
easily  seen,  because  of  the  dust  and  the  glimmer  of  the  moon,  but  beyond 
everything  was  dim — the  water  and  the  solitary  dykes.  The  wind  blew 
from  the  south  in  long  warm  gusts.  ”  These  w’inds  are  good  for  ripening 
the  water,”  said  Yviguel,  ”  but  you  are  not  afraid  of  work,  are  you,  Dona¬ 
tienne?  ”  And  with  his  head  bent  towards  his  shoulder  he  looked  at 
Donatienne 's  three  fingers  shining  on  the  cloth  of  his  coat.  The  plovers 
wheeled  above  them  like  a  white  crown.  ”  Yes,  my  father  has  often  told 
me  that  you  are  the  best  salt-carrier — the  bravest.” 

•‘Oh,  Monsieur  Yviguel  1  ” 

”  Without  adding  that  you  are  the  prettiest — ” 

And  even  though  the  road  was  not  rough,  the  paludier  felt  that  three 
fingers  rested  on  his  shoulder  a  little  more  firmly.  And  he  went  on  talking 
to  her,  without  seeing  her,  nor  did  she  venture  to  answer  him,  for  they  both 
understood  that  all  the  words  they  said  that  night  were  like  words  of 
love. 

The  tower  of  Batz  grew  larger,  quite  black  against  the  background  lit 
by  the  early  dawn.  As  they  mounted  the  slope  to  enter  the  town,  Yviguel 
discovered  that  the  poor  child  had  dropped  asleep  from  fatigue.  He  held 
her  with  one  arm,  and  turning,  he  kissed  her  on  her  eyes. 

“  You  have  arrived,”  he  said. 

And  when  she  had  jumped  to  the  ground,  they  felt  as  if  they  could  not 
separate,  as  if  they  had  become  really  pledged,  one  to  the  other.  They 
remained  motionless,  he  on  horseback  in  the  middle  of  the  narrow  street, 
she  on  the  threshold  of  the  door,  which  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  open. 
It  was  the  horse  which  moved  first,  being  more  anxious  than  its  master  to 
get  home.  The  paludier  for  a  moment  thought  of  holding  it  in,  then  he 
plunged  into  the  shadow's,  without  ceasing  to  look  at  Donatienne,  who  looked 
at  him  also,  but  whose  outline  grew  more  and  more  dim  in  the  pale  frame 
of  the  doorway.  When  the  wind  failed,  the  cries  of  the  birds,  very  far 
away,  very  soft  and  clear,  reached  them  still. 
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A  few  hours  later,  in  the  old  cathedral  square,  when  Yviguel  met  the 
young  girl,  he  passed  close  to  her  without  seeming  to  recognise  her.  What 
would  you  have?  It  was  broad  daylight,  the  square  was  full  of  people,  and 
paludiers  do  not  marry  salt-carriers.  Donatienne  knew  this  well.  She 
understood.  But  she  dreams  still  sometimes  of  that  return  from  the  marshes 
when  the  gulls  never  eeased  to  cry  for  her,  and  which  has  become  the 
romance  of  all  her  life. 

Bazin  must  have  always  been  able  to  see  and  to  love  the  hidden 
small  heroisms  of  life,  the  feeble  efforts  of  the  soul  to  express 
itself,  but  between  the  years  1893  and  1897  one  cannot  but  guess 
that  some  intimate  experience  of  the  effect  of  sin  and  sorrow  upon 
a  nature  dedicated  to  the  service  of  love  had  deeply  stirred  the 
heart  of  the  author,  and  caused  his  vision  to  embrace  sadness  and 
degradation,  without  losing  hold  of  the  light  beyond.  l)c  toute 
son  dnie  is  the  story  of  a  girl,  one  Henriette  Madiot,  the  niece 
of  an  old  artisan  who  knows  the  secret  of  her  birth,  knows  that 
she  is  the  illegitimate  daughter  of  his  own  employer.  She  has 
no  suspicion  that  her  uncle  Eloi  Madiot  is  not  her  uncle  at  all, 
and  that  Antoine  is  only  her  half-brother.  Antoine  knows,  and 
he  is  profoundly  jealous  of  his  sister’s  grace  and  talent.  She  is 
a  modiste,  and  the  ribands  and  flowers  combine  themselves  under 
her  hands  with  a  peculiar  beauty.  Her  trade,  as  well  as  her 
hidden  birth,  have  given  her  a  refinement  and  distinction  which 
lifts  her  above,  but  not  beyond,  her  fellows.  She  has  a  great 
power  of  love  in  her,  but  gradually,  as  the  time  goes  on,  her  love 
goes  out  in  service  to  all  the  poor  and  the  maimed,  and  not  to 
Etienne  Loutral,  the  fisher  in  the  Loire,  the  man  who  yearns 
for  her.  She  gives  herself  at  last  with  all  her  soul — de  toute  son 
dme — and  becomes  a  nun,  not  in  any  crisis  of  disillusionment  or 
disappointment,  but  because  the  sorrow  and  the  vice  which  she 
has  seen  on  all  sides  of  her  have  awakened  in  her  that  passionate 
love  for  humanity,  which  leads  her  inevitably  to  the  feet  of  One 
who  has  suffered  and  loved  and  redeemed. 

The  book  is  full  of  beautiful  things  easily  enough  missed.  Mr. 
Gosse,  for  instance,  talks  of  it  as  a  failure,  and  as  not  likely  ever 
to  be  read  in  England,  being  too  sentimental,  too  like  books  of 
the  Mary  Barton  type,  of  which  we  are  tired.  It  is  years  since 
1  read  Mary  Barton,  hut  I  venture  to  think  that  Mr.  Gosse  has 
looked  only  at  the  social  problem  side  of  this  French  novel,  which, 
though  interesting  enough,  is  but  the  setting  for  the  exquisite 
drama  of  a  pure  soul.  Brunetiere,  writing  of  it,  talks  of  “the 
boldness  of  the  subject,”  which  he  desires  to  praise  ”  for  the 
edification  of  all  those  who  will  sec  nothing  but  an  innocent  idyll 
in  the  story  of  the  youth  and  the  vocation  of  Henriette  Madiot  ” 
— the  beautiful  girl,  tall  and  supple,  with  fair  hair  and  pale  sea- 
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green  eyes.  Her  character  is  revealed  by  many  charming  touches. 
Henriette,  with  her  artistic  tastes,  “  smiles  more  easily  at  things 
than  at  people  ”  ;  Henriette  hardly  knew  that  she  possessed  “  the 
tender  smile  which  caresses  from  a  distance,”  but  knew  that 
“  one  must  not  touch  certain  wounds  even  to  heal  them  ”  ;  knew 
she  was  lovely,  but  ”  smiled  at  the  miseries  of  the  world,  like 
a  mother  who  moves  forward  to  lift  up  a  child  in  tears.” 

La  terre  qui  meurt  analyses  in  the  story  of  one  family  a  sad 
tendency  of  our  modern  life — the  desertion  of  the  soil ;  one  of 
those  strange  migratory  movements  of  w'hich  no  man  ean  tell 
the  end.  The  Lumineau  family  live  on  a  farm  in  the  Vendee, 
which  has  been  held  in  their  name  for  many  generations.  The 
book  ojX'iis  when  Lumineau,  after  several  bad  years,  is  being 
pressed  for  his  rent  by  the  agent.  The  old  metayer  is  prepared 
for  any  sacrifice  ;  he  loves  every  rood  of  his  fields,  and  believes 
that  his  sons  will  follow  in  his  steps  and  plough  and  sow,  and 
force  the  land  to  yield  its  full  measure.  But  one  by  one  his  hopes 
fail.  First  his  eldest  son  Mathurin — Le  grand  Lumineau — a  man 
remarkable  for  his  beauty  and  his  great  strength — is  made  a 
hopeless  cripple  by  an  accident  with  one  of  the  carts.  The  old 
Lumineau  has  to  turn  to  his  second  son,  Francois,  the  third, 
Andre,  being  away  on  military  service.  But  Fran9ois  and  his 
sister  Eleonore  are  moderns — they  hate  the  life  of  toil ;  they  want 
to  have  their  money  and  go  to  the  town.  Francois  refuses  to 
help  with  the  rent,  and  finally  gets  a  post  on  the  railw’ay,  and 
leaves  the  farm,  taking  Eleonore  with  him.  All  hopes  are  set 
on  Andre’s  return.  But  the  handsome,  strong  soldier  finds  the 
life  intolerable.  The  struggle  seems  to  him  hopeless,  and  at 
length  he  also  goes,  and  emigrates  to  the  new  countries  where 
a  man  can  own  his  land  and  make  his  life. 

There  is  no  one  left  to  the  old  mHayer  but  a  useless  cripple 
and  the  little  faithful  daughter,  Marie  Rose — called  Rousille. 
She  has  already  given  her  money.  She  has  endured  everything, 
even  to  the  dismissal  of  the  man  she  is  engaged  to — a  “valet” 
hired  by  her  father,  a  man  of  the  “  Bocage,”  not  the  “  Marais  ” 
—poor,  obscure,  beneath  her,  but  with  a  strong  loyal  nature  and 
a  love  of  the  soil.  The  old  father,  forced  to  hire  labourers,  to 
sell  oxen,  to  give  up  cultivating  parts  of  his  farm,  to  work  himself 
when  his  limbs  are  stiff,  turns  at  last  to  the  alien,  the  man  from 
the  “  Bocage,”  and  tells  Rousille  she  may  marry  her  Jean  Nesmy. 
The  book  has  a  truly  Shakespearean  ending,  for  when  the  tragedy 
is  at  its  height,  new  life  from  outside  comes  in,  and  the  hope  of 
another  generation  to  succeed  him  lightens  the  end  of  the  old 
farmer’s  days. 

This  slight  account  can  hardly  give  any  idea  of  the  perfect 
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balance  of  form  and  emotion  attained — nothing  is  strained  or 
forced  into  place — the  order  is  natural,  the  characters  are  real. 
Bazin  draws  with  intense  sympathy  the  pathetic  struggle  of  the 
old  farmer  against  decay,  and  makes  the  reader  feel  the  treachery 
of  his  children  in  leaving  him,  and  yet  also  understand  their 
despair  at  the  bondage  to  this  old  claim,  which  forces  them  to 
live  without  an  ambition  or  a  future  that  can  fire  their  modern 
imaginations.  When  the  old  order  changes,  giving  place  to  new, 
there  are  transitional  periods  of  deep  suffering.  So  slowly  do 
human  affairs  evolve  themselves  that  what  we  see  is  probably  not 
the  new  at  all,  but  only  the  ugly,  unformed  outskirts  of  a  new 
order.  The  young  and  the  old  alike  are  victims  of  some  little- 
understood  movement. 

The  next  book,  Les  OherU,  is  very  different,  and  its  great 
popularity  in  France  is  easily  understood,  for  it  is  the  story  of 
a  young  Alsatian  of  good  family,  rich,  and  with  a  business  career 
before  him,  in  whom  the  hatred  of  Germany — or  it  would  be 
more  true  to  say  the  love  of  France — grows  and  grows  until  at 
last  it  dominates  him  entirely,  and  he  finally  leaves  his  military 
service,  makes  a  dash  for  the  frontier,  and  hurls  himself  into 
France.  He  is  friendless  and  penniless,  but  he  is  in  France,  and 
that  is  enough  for  him. 

One  cannot  imagine  a  subject  more  likely  to  appeal  to  a  race 
in  whom  the  love  of  their  country  is  a  religion,  and  who  have 
never  recovered  in  their  hearts  from  the  loss  of  the  two  provinces. 
The  peculiar  impartiality  of  our  author  is  conspicuous  here  also. 
He  does  not  draw  the  German  masters  in  lurid  colours ;  he  shows 
us  the  greater  portion  of  the  people  resigned  and  quiet,  if  not 
enthusiastic,  some  of  them,  from  ambition,  burying  all  their 
traditional  attachment  to  the  other  allegiance,  and  throwing  them¬ 
selves  w'ith  enthusiasm  into  the  new  ideals.  But  here  and  there 
are  souls  who  find  it  impossible  to  acquiesce,  in  whom  the  old 
hereditary  affection  still  glow's,  and  who  cannot  forget  the  wounds 
of  France.  They  live  on,  they  loyally  obey,  but  deep  in  their 
natures  there  is  the  return.  “  Let  France  not  forget  them,” 
cries  Bazin  in  an  article  called  L’Ame  Alsacienne .  “  Children,” 
he  says  again  in  a  speech  at  the  Alsace  and  Lorraine  Orphanage, 
“  wherever  you  go,  something  infinitely  touching  will  go  with 
you  :  the  name  of  a  country  effaced  from  the  map,  but  living 
in  the  heart.” 

Le  Guide  de  V Empereur  has  the  same  background  of  patriotic 
emotion.  In  its  w'ay  this  story  seems  to  me  to  be  the  best  thing 
M.  Bazin  has  ever  done,  and  I  cannot  refrain  from  trying  to 
give  some  idea  of  it.  An  old  French  soldier.  Captain  Audouin, 
and  his  daughter  Veronique  live  in  the  little  town  of  Toul,  close 
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to  what  they  are  now  obliged  to  call  the  German  frontier.  They 
live  entirely  on  Veronique’s  earnings  as  a  music  mistress.  She 
is  ugly  and  tender,  and  is  ready  to  devote  her  life  to  her  father. 
He  dreams  always  of  his  soldiering — of  war — of  the  time  to  come 
when  the  Prussians  will  be  driven  back  again.  On  a  terrible 
night  of  storm  a  woman  knocks  at  the  door  of  their  house. 
She  says  she  is  going  to  drown  herself  in  the  Moselle,  but  wants 
to  leave  her  seven  days’  old  baby  behind  her.  Her  husband  has  lost 
his  w'ork  and  has  deserted  her.  Old  Audouin  and  Veronique  do 
all  they  can,  and  keep  the  woman  and  baby  for  the  night.  In  the 
morning  Marie  Hiiber  says  she  must  go ;  her  husband  may  come 
back.  Her  thoughts  are  plainly  with  him,  and  not  with  the 
baby.  She  goes  away  and  does  not  return. 

Meanwhile,  Audouin  has  discovered  that  Hiiber,  the  father, 
is  a  German,  and  he  will  have  none  of  the  baby — it  shall  go 
to  the  police,  to  an  orphanage,  anywhere.  But  Veronique  wins 
him  by  suggesting  that  he  should  bring  up  the  child  as  a  French 
soldier,  and  the  idea  of  this  revenge  delights  and  decides  him. 
Later,  he  finds  the  man  was  Alsatian,  and  he  is  more  than  con¬ 
soled. 

For  fourteen  years  they  love  and  cherish  the  foundling. 
Audouin  imbues  him  with  military  ambition  and  with  the  dream 
of  avenging  France.  But  the  terrible  day  comes  when  the 
German  father  sends  an  application  to  the  procureur  for  his  son, 
confided  to  the  care  of  Captain  Audouin.  The  old  soldier  cannot 
give  him  up.  Veronique  knows  that  they  must.  The  boy  him¬ 
self  shall  decide.  Audouin  appeals  to  him  in  the  name  of  all 
the  love  and  affection  lavished  upon  him,  and  in  the  sacred  name 
of  France.  Charles  will  decide  nothing  till  he  has  seen  his 
Marraine  Veronique.  In  the  morning  he  goes  to  her  room — 
runs  into  her  arms — asks  her  the  fatal  question,  and  in  an  hour 
or  tw'o  is  on  his  way  to  the  unknown  parents.  He  writes  once 
every  year — he  always  says  he  is  her  child  and  the  Captain’s. 
Then  he  has  to  serve  his  turn  in  the  army — the  German  army. 

The  scene  shifts  to  Strasbourg.  It  is  a  cold,  frosty  morning, 
with  a  wdnd  blowing  from  the  north.  Four  officers  arrive  at 
the  station  just  before  noon  and  mount  the  splendid  horses  wait¬ 
ing  for  them  in  the  charge  of  porters.  Two  are  sent  to  sound 
the  alarm;  the  other  two  start  across  the  great,  deserted  square. 
Everyone  is  indoors  on  this  bitter  morning.  The  leader  has  his 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  distant  rosy  spire  of  the  cathedral,  clean  cut 
against  the  clear  sky.  As  he  rides  out  of  the  shadow,  the  sun 
shines  upon  the  Emperor  and  finishes  the  moving  statue,  putting 
a  flame  on  the  visor  and  an  aigrette  on  the  point  of  the  helmet. 
The  Emperor  passes  the  suburbs — improvements  of  the  conquest 
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— and  rides  into  the  old,  beautiful  town  of  Strasbourg.  He  does 
not  know  the  way,  and  his  aide-de-camp  sees  a  soldier  hurrying 
along.  They  stop  him — it  is  Charles  Hiiber.  The  Emperor  sees 
the  blue  eyes  and  sensitive  lips  trembling  with  the  fear  which 
seizes  the  soul ;  he  knows  in  a  moment  that  the  man  is  French. 
He  takes  him  for  his  own  service,  and  tells  him  to  lead  him 
quickly  to  the  ground — the  Emperor  must  be  there  first. 

It  is  six  years  since  Charles  Huber  had  seen  old  Captain 
Audouin,  but  he  thinks  of  him  at  once.  He  gets  red  as  he  re¬ 
members  how  his  godfather  would  suffer — would  cry — to  see  him 
guide  the  German  Emperor  in  a  Strasbourg  street  for  a  rehearsal 
of  war.  But  Charles  thinks,  “  He  would  certainly  tell  me  to 
do  my  duty — assuredly  he  would.” 

Charles  Hiiber  walks,  head  up,  so  quickly  that  the  horses  do 
not  have  to  slacken  pace  a  moment.  He  thinks  he  can  hear 
Captain  Audouin  call  out  :  ‘"Bien  marche,  petit."  The  Emperor, 
when  they  arrive,  dispenses  him  from  the  review,  and  tells  him 
he  may  go  back  to  the  barracks  or  he  may  look  on.  Charles 
Hiiber  salutes  the  Emperor.  At  the  bottom  of  his  soul  there 
is  something  which  is  grateful — but,  of  course,  he  may  not  speak. 
He  will  remain,  so  as  not  to  look  as  if  he  despised  the  offer  of 
the  chief,  in  spite  of  the  icy  cold  which  is  beginning  to  penetrate 
him.  He  stays  all  through  the  bitter  afternoon,  meaning  to 
rejoin  his  regiment,  which  was  the  first  to  arrive.  But  he  is 
driven  to  hospital — he  is  ill — he  has  pneumonia.  At  the  end  he 
is  to  die,  and  he  sends  for  his  foster-parents.  Only  the 
Captain  comes,  because  of  the  expense.  The  little  book  must  be 
read  to  get  any  idea  of  the  exquisite  pathos  and  beauty  of  their 
meeting — the  old  Frenchman’s  anger  with  the  Germans,  with 
the  Emperor,  his  despair  at  the  defeat  of  his  secret  hopes,  his 
muttered  ‘‘I  have  wasted  my  life,”  heard  by  the  doctor,  and 
then  the  boy’s  answer,  when  he  says  quickly  that  he  thought 
of  his  godfather  as  he  guided  the  Emperor,  and  that  the  Emperor 
had  been  good  to  him. 

Before  he  leaves,  the  old  man  turns  to  the  doctor.  ”  Sir," 
he  says,  ”  I  said  T  had  wasted  my  life,  but  I  see  now  that  I  have 
not.  Forgive  me!  You  have  heard  his  words.”  The  German 
soldier  bows  his  head.  ”  He  has  just  spoken  of  his  chief  as 
my  father  spoke  of  his  Emperor.  It  is  the  French  manner,  mine, 
sir,  that  T  taught  him.  But  T  did  not  know'  if  he  had  understood 
me.  T  did  not  know'  if  he  remembered.” 

The  heroism  of  unknow'n  obscure  lives — w'hat  pathos  and  what 
encouragement  there  is  in  the  thought  of  them.  It  is  M.  Bazin’s 
peculiar  gift  to  see  and  understand  the  little  hidden  graces  of  the 
soul  w'hich  may  bring  tears  to  the  eyes  from  their  apparent  futility 
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and  wasted  eti'ort,  but  which  put  a  certain  pride  into  the  heart 
of  common  humanity.  Bazin  has  also  the  faculty  for  choosing 
incidents  which,  without  a  hint  being  given,  are  really  expres¬ 
sions  of  some  of  the  greatest  movements  and  endeavours,  not 
only  in  France,  hut  in  all  human  nature. 

Sometimes  I  think  this  is  the  whole  secret  of  short  stories — 
to  find  or  to  observe  an  incident  which  is  not  only  interesting  or 
touching  in  itself,  hut  is  representative,  typical — an  incident  which 
is  a  microcosm,  showing  in  small  what  happens  in  great,  awaken¬ 
ing  in  the  memory  of  the  reader  such  of  his  own  experiences  as 
belong  to  the  strong  currents  in  the  world.  There  is  not  time 
in  a  short  story  to  analyse  character.  The  story  is  a  picture,  and 
just  as  a  painting  arrests  the  imagination  more  by  what  it  suggests 
than  by  what  it  reproduces,  so  should  a  short  story  recall  and 
represent  more  than  it  actually  describes.  The  sketch  then 
becomes  part  of  a  general  experience,  and  not  merely  a  detached 
fragment,  curious  or  exciting,  but  eccentric  and  isolated. 

There  is  a  short  sketeh  of  our  writer’s,  called  Lc  Petit  ile  Treizc 
.4«5,  which  d('scribes  with  a  touching  fidelity  the  home  of  a  little 
family— the  father,  who  works  in  a  charcoal  store;  the  mother 
and  four  children,  of  whom  the  eldest,  Etienne,  is  thirteen.  They 
have  had  a  hard  struggle,  but  the  mother  has  always  managed 
to  clothe  and  feed  them,  and  Etienne  is  just  about  to  enter  the 
rope  factory,  and  proud  he  will  be  to  contribute  to  the  general 
store,  for  he  has  always  understood,  and  of  late  has  shown  his 
mother  a  special  tenderness. 

He  comes  in  on  a  cold  night,  bringing  the  family  bread,' and 
then,  before  they  begin  their  supper,  the  mother  calls  the  children 
for  their  evening  prayer,  which  is  never  missed  or  forgotten.  But 
Etienne  does  not  come.  “  You  must  have  prayers  wdthout  me,” 
he  blurts  out ;  ”  I  can’t  say  them  any  more.”  He  tells  her  that  he 
no  longer  believes  in  God,  and  then,  knowdng  how'  he  hurts  her, 
he  flings  himself  into  her  arms,  and  they  have  a  little  w'hispered 
talk.  Friends,  apprentices,  books  have  opened  his  eyes.  “You 
see,  mother,  we  don’t  belong  to  your  time,  w’e  others  ....  we 
believe  in  science.” 

The  mother  was  not  at  all  clever.  She  might  have  said 
simply,  in  defence  of  her  faith,  ‘‘  It  is  that  which  made  me  w'hat 
I  am — I  whom  you  love.”  But  she  did  not  say  it.  The  boy 
stands  firm,  in  spite  of  his  father,  who  tries  to  interfere,  in  spite 
of  his  mother’s  tears,  which  break  out  during  the  prayers  and  for 
a  long  time  after.  ”  It  was  the  race  which  cried  also,  the  humble 
race — Christian  for  more  than  a  thousand  years,  and  which 
suffered  from  the  w^ound  of  this  evening,  and  w’hich  trembled.” 

She  waited  for  tw’o  or  three  evenings  in  vain.  On  the  fourth 
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day  the  mother  did  not  wait  any  more.  She  began  the  prayer 
at  once,  and  it  seemed  as  if  a  new  habit  had  been  formed.  Only 
when  the  children  got  up  she  remained  on  her  knees  on  the  tiles. 
One  minute  passed,  two  minutes,  five  minutes  ;  they  saw  her  bent 
figure,  her  old,  grey,  woollen  shawl  shaken  by  sobs  that  no  one 
heard,  her  cap  making  a  sort  of  aureole  in  the  darkness  from 
without,  which  filtered  through  the  window-panes.  They  ran 
round  in  a  circle  shouting,  as  they  did  every  evening,  Jacques 
passed  close  to  his  father,  who  was  smoking  in  his  corner,  and 
who  stretched  out  his  hand  and  seized  the  child  by  his  breeches. 

“  Stop!  ”  said  the  man  roughly, 

“Why?” 

“  And  you  are  to  stop  like  this  every  evening,” 

The  child  pointed  at  the  bent  form  across  the  room.  “  What 
is  she  doing?  ”  he  asked.  “  Prayers  are  over.” 

The  carter,  who  had  known  his  wife  for  tw’enty  years,  answered, 
“  She  is  saying  Etienne’s  prayers  now.” 

And  it  was  true. 

Does  not  this  little  scene  conjure  up  many  thoughts?  Bazin 
is  a  Catholic,  and  mourns  deeply  the  absence  of  faith  in  the  new 
generation.  He  fears  for  it,  and  while  he  recognises  the  element 
of  courage  and  truth  that  exists  in  all  honest  disbelief,  he  is 
anxious  for  souls  in  peril.  Then  he  remembers  that  there  are  in 
France  many  people  “  whose  minds  are  deceived,  but  w'hose  hearts 
are  intact,”  thousands  of  others  who  quietly  and  unostentatiously 
preserve  their  faith  and  their  pure  living — the  sane  and  healthy 
roots  of  the  great  nation — and  he  wonders  if  these  may  not  pray 
for  the  rest.  It  is  Catholic  France  weeping  for  her  brothers  in 
the  person  of  Etienne’s  mother. 

There  are  two  or  three  books  I  should  like  to  describe  if  there 
were  space  :  Donatienne ,  the  story  of  the  peasant  woman,  who 
goes  to  Paris  as  a  wet-nurse  and  falls  into  evil  ways ;  L'lsoUe, 
the  girl  who  has  taken  refuge  in  a  convent  because  she  is  afraid 
of  the  world.  Her  refuge  is  destroyed  by  the  modern  State,  and 
she  goes  out  more  defenceless  than  before.  And  last,  there  is 
a  book  just  published  called  Le  Bli  qui  Uve. 

The  new  and  the  old  order  again  come  into  conflict,  as  in 
La  Terre  qui  meurt,  but  the  struggle  is  even  deeper  and  more 
fierce.  It  is  not  simply  the  pull  of  the  town  against  the  country, 
of  social  life  against  isolation  ;  it  is  the  revolt  against  the  ideal 
— itself  elevated  to  the  ranks  of  an  ideal.  It  is  the  distrust  of 
all  forms  of  religion,  the  hatred  of  the  class  below  for  the  class 
next  above  it.  The  woods  are  felled  and  replanted,  but  the  men 
work  sullenly  and  grudgingly.  Their  Union  does  not  allow  them 
to  give  zeal  and  keenness ;  they  must  not  be  on  good  terms  with 
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their  employer;  above  all,  they  must  not  do  extra  work  at  a 
lower  rate.  The  impulse  for  life  and  action  is  hatred,  not  love 
or  reverence.  The  picture  is  sad,  and  the  note  of  hope  sounding 
through  it  does  not  carry  much  comfort.  To  Bazin  there  seems 
uo  possibility  that  his  Church  may  fail  to  regain  its  hold  on  these 
surging  democrats.  He  relates  the  life-history  of  one  of  them, 
and  brings  him  back  to  the  faith  at  last.  He  gives,  in  a  masterly 
chapter,  the  experiences  of  a  poor  parish  priest,  who  has  put  off 
from  day  to  day,  from  month  to  month,  going  the  round  of  his 
people  to  beg  money  for  the  Church.  They  are  all  Socialists.  Their 
creed  for  the  moment  is  hatred  and  envy,  and  no  one  comes  to 
Mass.  The  result,  a  greater  response  than  was  ever  hoped  for, 
is  told  with  perfect  impartiality,  and  there  is  a  beauty,  a  tender¬ 
ness,  and,  above  all,  a  truth  in  this  description  w'hich  lifts  it  to 
the  level  of  Bazin’s  very  best  work.  On  the  whole,  how-ever,  I 
confess  to  a  slight  feeling  of  disappointment.  The  book  is  a  little 
long,  a  little  dim  in  portraiture,  the  canvas  too  crowded.  Perhaps 
the  thesis,  the  advocacy,  is  too  much  insisted  upon,  the  remedy 
too  obviously  prescribed.  We  are  not  all  agreed  as  to  its  efficacy  ; 
we  are  not  quite  convinced  that  the  corn  will  spring  in  just  those 
furrows.  But  the  criticism  is  captious,  because,  of  course,  the 
corn  will  spring  again,  somewhere,  somehow. 

Peasant  life  as  a  subject  suits  the  particular  character  of  Bazin’s 
talent  admirably.  He  is  not  a  profound  analyst  of  human 
motives;  he  sees  things  simply,  and,  were  it  not  for  his  spiritual 
vision,  one  might  almost  say  that  he  sees  in  outline.  His  char¬ 
acters  are  strongly,  not  subtly,  drawm.  They  form  part  of  the 
general  picture  of  life  and  its  surroundings,  but  are  not  set  in 
a  chemical  isolation.  Bazin’s  great  love  and  knowledge  of  nature 
in  her  manifold  aspects  make  him  able  to  seize  infallibly  the 
intimate  relation  of  the  peasant  to  his  soil,  his  crops,  his  weather. 
When  he  has  drawn  for  you  a  picture  of  the  man  waiting  in  the 
stable  among  his  bullocks  while  the  rain  drives  against  the  roof, 
made  you  smell  the  warm  air  within  and  the  damp  cold  without, 
you  are  already  half  inside  the  peasant’s  skin  in  Le  BU  qtii  Uve. 
You  realise  the  externals  of  his  mood  so  vividly  that  hardly  any 
other  touch  seems  necessary.  But  Bazin  is  always  looking  at 
the  soul.  No  two  wTiters  less  alike  could  be  found  than  Bazin 
and  Maeterlinck,  and  yet  phrases  of  the  mystic,  concerning  the 
shy  timidity  of  the  soul,  of  its  infallible  knowledge,  its  eloquent 
1  silence,  its  sure  touch,  continually  occur  to  the  mind  when  reading 
some  of  the  French  novelist’s  scenes. 


It  would  be  easy  enough  to  make  a  list  of  qualities  and  special 
srifts  possessed  by  other  writers  in  a  larger  degree  than  by  Bazin. 

!  He  is  not,  for  instance,  capable  of  the  detached  and  brilliant  irony 
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of  Anatole  France,  of  the  smile  which  is  so  deftly  hidden  that 
it  is  not  always  recognised.  He  feels  too  deeply  with  his  char¬ 
acters  ever  to  laugh  at  them.  Humour  is  not  a  strong  element 
in  his  vision,  though  it  would  be  untrue  to  say  it  is  totally  lacking ; 
he  has  what  one  might  call  a  preventive  sense  of  humour — vigilant 
enough  to  guard  him  from  ever  writing  a  line  which  makes  the 
reader  smile  inadvertently,  but  rarely  active  enough  to  raise 
laughter.  Again,  Bazin’s  descriptions  of  scenery,  though  full  of 
beauty  and  suggestion,  have  not  the  wonderful,  sensuous  vividness 
of  Pierre  Loti’s  w’ords.  Bazin  worships  nature ;  Loti  exploits 
it ;  to  one  the  sunset  is  a  symbol  of  beauty ;  to  the  other  it  is  a 
feast  for  his  eyes.  But  the  sensuous  vision  is  sometimes  thick- 
sighted.  Loti  has  a  tiresome  trick  of  obtruding  his  personality 
every w'here,  while  Bazin  is  absorbed  in  the  lives  and  scenes 
he  describes,  and  his  own  attitude,  his  own  reaction,  concern 
him  not  at  all. 

One  criticism  upon  our  author  is  often  made.  He  is  said  to 
be  afraid  of  les  grandes  passions,  and,  in  consequence,  to  provide 
us  only  with  pale  anfeniic  fare.  Never  was  a  more  unjust  verdict. 
It  is  quite  true  that  he  dabbles  not  at  all  in  the  terrors  and  delights 
of  illicit  love  affairs.  There  are  many  other  writers  ready  to  do 
that,  for  the  Parisian  public  has  long  been  fed  upon  stories  of 
the  elegant,  detraque,  irresistible  hero,  w’ho,  in  his  turn,  never 
resists  the  enchantress  with  her  scent  from  the  Eue  de  la  Paix. 
Pride  in  the  conquest  of  women  is  one  of  the  strangest  pieces  of 
human  vanity,  only  less  strange  than  pride  in  the  conquest  of 
man.  It  is  surely  rather  demode,  and  certainly  vulgar,  to  lavish 
so  much  admiration  on  a  very  ordinary  achievement.  It  reminds 
one  of  the  worship  of  beer-drinking  heroes  in  Germany,  and 
prize-fighting  roughs  in  England.  In  France  the  whole  game 
of  the  imrsuit  of  women  has  had  a  glamour  thrown  over  it  hy 
consummate  waiters,  but  its  charm  and  fascination  as  a  subject  for 
literature  really  date  from  w’hat  one  might  call  the  artificial  ages 
of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 

The  serious  glorification  of  a  man  because  he  is  an  adept  at 
what  is  euphoniously  called  gallantry  suits  a  time  when  to  dress 
well,  to  dance  gracefully,  to  speak  wittily,  w^ere  the  best  roads 
to  favour.  In  rooms  superbly  decorated  and  furnished,  in  coats 
of  velvet  and  brocade,  wdth  lace  cravats  and  jewelled  pins,  the 
very  sword-hilts  studded  wdth  diamonds,  hands  sparkling  with 
rings  as  they  held  scented,  lace-trimmed  handkerchiefs  to  keep 
the  smells  of  Paris  from  coming  betw^een  the  wind  and  their 
nobility,  the  French  gentlemen  of  that  time  carried  into  their 
love  intrigues  the  brave  insouciance ,  the  careless  cynicism,  the 
brilliant  verve  which  made  them  such  keen  soldiers,  but  which 
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made  them  also  indifferent  to  the  great  forces  stirring  underneath  ; 
the  bitter  cry  of  the  oppressed,  the  revolt  against  a  life  so  arti¬ 
ficial  and  so  cruel.  But  in  these  times  the  trappings  are  all  faded  ; 
there  are  no  swords  or  snuff-boxes,  no  velvet  coats ;  the  hair  is 
not  powdered,  and  life  is  not  now  like  the  dancing  of  a  minuet. 
It  is  time  to  throw  off  the  worship  of  gallantry,  just  as  the  civilised 
world  has  thrown  off  the  worship  of  mere  brute  force. 

I  for  one  am  tired  of  the  strutting  cocks  in  French  literature, 
and  the  frail,  insidious  women.  I  believe  the  stories  woven 
round  these  characters  to  be  nowadays  the  refuge  of  weak  and 
inexpert  pens,  for  success  is  far  easier  to  achieve  when 
the  appeal  is  made  frankly  to  the  senses  of  the  readers. 
There  are  many,  to  quote  Bazin’s  own  remark,  “  whom  words 
corrupt  as  much  as  the  passions  themselves,”  and  a  spurious 
vogue  and  fictitious  popularity  can  be  most  easily  attained  in 
this  way.  But  it  may  be  conceded  at  once  that  because  Bazin  is 
innocent  of  the  fierce  delight  in  corruption  of  Flaubert  or  Guy 
de  Maupassant,  he  is  not  on  that  account  greater  than  they. 
Treatment,  not  subject,  reveals  the  artist.  It  is  only  contended 
that  inferior  writers  often  attract  readers  by  easy  and  meretricious 
methods,  and  that  it  takes  a  seer,  a  creator — in  one  w’ord,  an  artist 
—to  rouse  in  his  readers  a  new  insight  and  a  new  sympathy ;  to 
thrill  them  with  pity  or  love  for  what  they  have  never  before 
noticed — to  stir  in  them  tender  thoughts  and  hopes  foreign  to 
their  ordinary  lives. 


Edith  Lyttelton. 


FROM  THE  OLD  RURAL  SYSTEM  TO  THE  NEW. 


Over  and  over  again  during  recent  debates  on  the  land 
question  in  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  we  have  heard  the 
existing  English  land  system  eulogised  as  a  thing  of  venerable 
antiquity  which  has  been  tried  by  centuries  of  experience.  These 
phrases  have  a  strange  sound  to  those  who  are  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  actual  history  of  English  agriculture.  The  English 
system  may  have  every  other  kind  of  merit  in  the  world,  but 
venerable  antiquity  can  certainly  not  be  claimed  for  it  in  the 
majority  of  estates  on  which  it  prevails  at  the  present  time.  The 
characteristic  English  hierarchy  of  landlord,  tenant,  and  labourer 
is,  in  a  large  part  of  the  country,  a  creation  of  the  last  century 
or  the  last  century  and  a  half.  A  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago, 
even  a  hundred  years  ago,  immense  tracts  of  country  in  England 
and  the  Scottish  lowlands  presented  the  same  outward  aspect  as 
France  or  Prussia  does  to-day ,  and  were  cultivated  by  a  peasantry 
enjoying  all  manner  of  rights  which  the  landlord  or  lord  of  the 
manor  was  bound  most  scrupulously  to  respect.  The  open  field 
is  the  ancient  English  mode,  the  open  field  with  big  farmer,  little 
farmer,  and  labourer,  all  in  their  degrees  owning  one  kind  of 
property  or  another  on  it  and  on  the  meadows  and  waste 
beyond  it,  and  all  in  one  way  or  another  helping  to  administer 
the  intricate  but  highly  practical  code  of  law  and  custom  which 
regulated  its  use.  Readers  of  Arthur  Young,  Frederic  Eden,  and 
Cobbett  are,  of  course,  roughly  acquainted  with  the  facts.  They 
see  the  old  system  still  flourishing  when  Young  set  out  on  his 
tours,  they  can  trace  its  decline  and  the  causes  of  its  decline  in 
Young’s  own  pages,  they  can  begin  to  judge  of  the  economic 
effects  before  the  end  of  the  century  from  Eden’s  Condition  of 
the  Poor,  and  thirty  years  later  they  may  see  modern  England 
after  the  great  change  in  Cobbett ’s  incomparable  descriptions  of 
the  country-side.  There  is  no  more  fascinating  study  than  to 
read  Arthur  Young  and  Cobbett  side  by  side  and,  wherever 
possible,  to  follow  them  over  the  same  ground.  But  whoever 
does  this  will  think  twdce  before  he  speaks  about  the  antiquity 
of  the  existing  land  system,  and  think  again,  perhaps,  before 
he  accepts  other  hard-and-fast  theories  that  are  current  about 
landed  property  in  this  country. 

The  history  of  the  transition  from  the  ‘  ‘  open  field  ’  ’  to  the 
modern  farm  is  the  history  of  the  Enclosure  movement.  It  is 
told  briefly  in  many  books,  and  its  significance  cannot,  of  course, 
be  missed  by  any  historian  of  social  conditions.  Writing  last 
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year  in  this  Keview  on  “  Population  and  Agriculture,”  I  was 
obliged,  while  attributing  large  results  to  this  cause,  to  leave 
the  details  vague,  but  in  the  interval  we  have  had  a  full  and 
careful  analysis  of  the  subject  presented  to  us  by  a  competent 
student  in  the  form  of  a  book.  I  am  speaking  of  Dr.  Gilbert 
Slater’s  admirable  work.  The  English  Peasantry  and  the  Enclo¬ 
sure  oj  Common  Fields,  to  which  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  has  written  an  introduction.^  Dr.  Slater  has  spent 
the  greater  part  of  twelve  years  on  his  investigations,  and  his 
labour  has  been  justly  rewarded  by  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Science  in  Economics  of  the  University  of  London.  He  has 
examined  and  analysed  the  great  mass  of  Enclosure  Acts  surviv¬ 
ing  from  the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  till  now, 
and  divided  them  into  their  two  dominant  types  :  (1)  Acts  for 
enclosing  commonable  wastes,  which  may  be  regarded  as  Acts 
for  extending  agriculture ,  and  which  did  not  disturb  the  existing 
system ,  and  (2)  Acts  for  enclosing  all  the  open  and  common  arable 
and  other  lands  of  a  parish,  which  were  in  effect  Acts  for  extin¬ 
guishing  village  communities.  The  statistical  results  of  this 
examination  are  presented  county  by  county  in  appendices  which 
will  be  invaluable  to  the  student  of  general  or  local  history. 
Dr.  Slater  has  also  made  personal  investigations  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  which  enable  him  to  gather  up  the  local  traditions 
and  to  measure  the  extent  of  the  enclosures  by  agreement  which 
are  not  recorded  in  Acts  of  Parliament.  The  general  results  of 
these  different  inquiries  may  be  seen  pictorially  in  a  series  of 
county  maps  (now  in  the  custody  of  the  London  School  of 
Economics)  coloured  and  marked  so  as  to  show  the  extent  and 
the  date  of  the  enclosures  in  the  separate  parishes.  Some  of 
these  have  been  engraved  in  black  and  white  for  this  volume 
by  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.  With  the  aid  of  these  maps 
we  can  now,  so  to  speak,  walk  through  England  county  by 
county  and  read  the  history  of  the  country-side  as  w’e  go.  In 
some  districts  the  enclosure  movement  was  ancient  and  slow ;  in 
others  there  was  a  clean  sweep  in  a  few  years  of  the  eighteenth 
or  nineteenth  centuries.  Cobbett,  going  through  North-East 
Wiltshire  in  1825,  finds  that  the  common  field  system  has  been 
completely  superseded  by  the  great  farms  in  less  than  one  genera¬ 
tion  ;  Marshall,  passing  through  the  Cotswolds  in  Gloucestershire 
in  1789,  finds  that  practically  the  whole  district,  which,  ”  thirty 
years  ago,  lay  almost  entirely  in  an  open  state — namely,  in  arable 

(1)  The.  English  Peasantry  and  the  Enclosure  of  Common  Fields,  by  Gilbert 
Slater,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  with  an  introduction  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  Carring¬ 
ton.  K.G.,  G.C.M.G.,  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  (London  :  Archi¬ 
bald  Constable  and  Co.) 
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common  lields,  sheep-walk  and  cow-down,”  is  practically  m  a 
state  of  enclosure.  On  the  other  hand,  the  process  was  spread 
over  many  centuries  in  Devon  and  Cornwall  and  in  Cumberland 
and  Westmorland,  with  the  result  that,  instead  of  the  laudowuer 
and  capitalist  farmer  rushing  in  to  supplant  the  yeomen  and  peas¬ 
antry,  the  small  holders  survived  and  benefited  by  the  process. 
Under  the  influence  of  war  and  high  prices,  enclosure  became  a 
passion  in  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth  and  early  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  An  exact  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
land  dealt  with  at  this  period  is  not  easy  to  arrive  at,  for  the 
records  of  enclosure  by  agreement  are  by  no  means  complete. 
The  only  total  estimate  I  am  acquainted  with  is  that  given  by 
Mr.  Kussell  Gamier  in  his  Annals  of  the  British  Peasantry} 
According  to  this,  7,325,439  acres  were  enclosed  between  the 
years  1760  and  1867 — a  figure  which  presumably  includes  en¬ 
closures  of  W’aste  as  well  as  enclosures  of  common  field. 

This  brief  summary  anticipates  many  questions  which  must 
be  answered  before  we  can  begin  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
Enclosure.  What  was  the  common  field,  and  how  did  it  arise? 
The  latter  is  a  fearful  question  into  which  1  do  not  presume 
to  enter.  A  very  slight  study  of  the  recognised  authorities  will 
suggest  to  any  non-legal  reader  that  almost  every  statement  about 
the  manorial  system  or  the  origins  of  English  agriculture  must 
be  so  qualified  as  to  include  its  opposite,  and  even  then  is  not 
free  from  the  risk  of  being  confuted  by  the  next  writer  who 
attacks  the  question.  The  conditions  were,  in  fact,  so  various 
that  they  cannot  be  reduced  to  rules  without  many  exceptions. 
We  can,  however,  say  with  safety  that  the  common  fields  were 
in  existence  in  England  long  before  the  Conquest,  and  there  are 
even  some  who  refer  them  to  the  Romans.  Professor  Maitland 
conjectures  that  the  system  was  brought  by  Teutonic  invaders 
from  Germany,  and  was  the  invention  in  some  remote  time  of 
men  who  were  so  possessed  with  the  sense  of  equality  that  they 
sacrificed  economy  and  efficiency  to  the  necessity  of  parcelling 
out  their  land  in  absolutely  equal  strips.^  The  fact  which  con¬ 
cerns  us  is  that  the  common  field  is  there  in  the  eighteenth  as 
in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  and  that  its  peculiar  character¬ 
istics  of  individual  ownership  and  individual  rights  combined  with 
collective  management  survived  all  the  changes  of  the  Norman 
Conquest  and  all  the  legal  developments  of  the  subsequent  cen¬ 
turies.  If  wn  take  Professor  Maitland’s  description  of  the 
common  field  of  pre-Norman  times,  and  compare  it  with  Dr. 
Slater’s  description  of  the  common  field  of  Laxton  in  Notting- 

(1)  Page  347,  footnote. 

(2)  Domesday  Book  and  Beyond,  by  Prof.  F.  W.  Maitland,  pp.  337  and  338. 
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bamshire  which  survives  to  this  day,  we  shall  hud  that  both 
are  substantially  the  same  thing.  The  legal  forms  of  tenure 
have  changed,  but  the  facts  are  unaltered.  During  the  whole 
|K*nod  from,  say,  the  thirteenth  to  the  early  nineteenth  century, 
the  normal  village  of  this  type  of  culture  presented  the  same 
features.  There  was  the  open  arable  held,  in  which  the  villagers 
had  unequal  shares,  some  being  substantial  farmers  with  many 
strips,  others  humble  cottagers  with  a  few  poultry  or  pigs  or  a 
croft.  There  was  the  commonable  meadow  where  the  holders 
of  the  arable  pastured  their  beasts  or  raised  their  hay  according 
to  their  holdings  on  the  arable.  There  was  also  the  w’aste  on 
which  all  again  had  rights  in  their  varying  degrees — rights 
of  pasture,  rights  of  fuel,  and  so  forth.  In  the  earlier  period  the 
payments  to  the  lord  were  in  kind — offerings  of  live-stock  and 
produce  or  labour  on  the  demesne ;  in  the  later  period ,  in  money- 
rents.  But  in  both  cases  the  peasantry  enjoyed  fixity  of  tenure, 
though  they  could  not  alienate  their  holdings  without  first  resign¬ 
ing  them  into  the  lord’s  hand.  In  both  they  had  rights  of 
common  against  which  the  landlord  was  powerless.  Such  a 
system  could  not  be  stable  when  population  increased  and 
economic  conditions  changed.  The  upper  members  of  the  hier¬ 
archy  were  always  pressing  upon  the  lower,  and  when  driven 
to  desperation  the  lower  retaliated  by  peasants’  risings.  The 
landless  men  were  early  recognised  as  a  danger  to  the  country, 
and  the  effort  of  the  Government  w’as  generally  to  restore  them 
to  some  kind  of  interest  in  the  soil.  This  conflict  of  interests 
went  on  intermittently  through  three  centuries  wdth  varying  for¬ 
tunes,  but  on  the  whole  the  peasantry  held  their  owm,  and  up  to 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  there  were  comparatively 
few  able-bodied  men  who  did  not  fX)ssess  rights  of  one  kind  or 
the  other  in  the  arable  field  or  the  common  waste. 

For  all  this  period  enclosure  was  a  chief  point  of  conflict. 
.\griculture  could  not  advance  without  bringing  the  large  tracts 
of  waste  under  cultivation  ;  the  waste  could  seldom  be  brought 
under  cultivation  without  disturbing  the  rights  of  the  peasantry. 
In  these  early  days  enclosure  did  not  as  a  rule  mean  what  it 
meant  in  later  times — the  consolidating  and  enclosing  of  the 
strips  on  the  arable  field  ;  it  meant  reclaiming  and  bringing  under 
cultivation  the  land  outside  the  arable  field  which  was  still  in 
a  state  of  wild  nature.  One  can  conceive  ideal  conditions  in 
which  this  might  have  been  carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  all 
parties,  the  lord  finding  the  capital,  the  people  the  labour,  and 
the  produce  being  divided  proportionately  for  the  benefit  of  both. 
But  from  the  beginning  the  lord  wanted  the  lion’s  share,  as 
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capitalists  will,  and  we  find  the  Statute  of  Merton  (a.d.  1253) 
requiring  him  to  limit  his  improvements  so  as  to  leave  sufdcient 
common  rights  for  all.  The  extent  of  the  landlord’s  rights  over 
the  waste  was  long  an  unsettled  question,  but  it  scarcely  became 
a  practical  grievance  until  Tudor  times,  when  the  reclamation 
had  reached  a  point  at  which  it  seriously  threatened  the  rights 
of  the  peasants.  Then  the  complaints  became  loud  and  deep, 
and  at  this  period  w'e  begin  to  hear  of  encroachments,  not  merely 
on  the  waste  but  on  the  arable  field.  The  wool  trade  had 
become  extremely  lucrative,  and  the  agricultural  capitalist  was 
under  strong  temptation  to  convert  arable  into  pasture.  “  Wheare 
XL  persons  had  theire  lyvinges,  no  we  one  man  and  his  shephard 
hath  all,”  says  the  husbandman  in  his  Discourse  on  the  Common 
Weal  of  this  Realm  of  England.^  “  Your  sheep  may  be  said 
now  to  devour  men  and  unpeople  not  only  villages  but  towns,” 
says  Sir  Thomas  More.  The  rebellion  of  Kett  was  due  to  the 
exasperation  of  the  peasantry,  and  though  it  was  suppressed, 
the  lesson  was  learnt  by  the  governing  classes,  and  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  land-laws,  including  the  famous  Act  w'hich  prohibited  the 
building  of  a  cottage  unless  four  acres  of  land  w^ere  attached  to 
it,  were  definitely  in  favour  of  the  peasant  class. 

Leland,  the  King’s  antiquary,  who  made  his  famous  Itinerary 
between  the  years  1536  and  1542,  almost  everywhere  notes  the 
condition  of  the  country  through  which  he  passed  in  regard  to 
enclosures.  Some  progress  had  been  made  in  the  south  and  west, 
for,  as  we  have  already  seen,  large  parts  of  Devon,  Cornwall, 
West  Somerset,  and  South  Wales  had  been  enclosed  from  early 
times.  Northumberland,  Westmorland,  and  parts  of  Kent  and 
Essex  w'ere  also  early  in  the  movement.  But,  with  these  excep¬ 
tions,  the  enclosed  areas  were  few  and  far  between,  and  the 
traveller  looked  out  on  champaign  country,  broken  only  by  forest, 
moor,  and  swamp,  the  arable  and  tillage  lands  lying  in  open 
fields  around  the  villages.  Enclosure  proceeded  in  a  leisurely 
fashion  during  the  seventeenth  century,^  and  Thorold  Eogers 
speaks  of  the  private  Acts  which  litter  the  Statute  Book  of  Queen 
Anne ;  but  these  w^ere  probably  for  the  most  part  enclosures  of 
waste  which  did  not  affect  the  open  fields  of  the  village  com¬ 
munities.  The  latter,  however,  were  systematically  attacked  soon 
after  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  it  may  be 
said  without  much  exaggeration  that  the  modern  farm  system  and 
the  English  country-side,  with  its  fences  and  hedgerows  as  we 

(1)  Russel  Gamier — Annals  of  the  British  Peasantry,  p.  100. 

(2)  Gregory  King  estimates  that  there  were  310,000  small  freeholders  and 
farmers  in  England  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  with,  on  the  average, 
sixty-seven  acres  of  arable  and  pasture  to  each  family,  an  average  which  Thorold 
Rogers  estimates  to  be  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
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know  them  to-duy,  are  the  creation  of  the  innumerable  Enclosure 
Acts  passed  by  Parliament  between  about  1750  and  1850. 

We  are  now  at  the  period  which  is  the  chief  part  of  Dr. 
Slater’s  subject,  and,  following  his  earlier  chapters,  let  us  en¬ 
deavour  to  get  a  nearer  view  of  this  common  field  culture  which 
was  still  the  prevalent  type  over  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
England  before  the  Enclosure  Acts.  Let  us  sup|)ose  that  we 
have  climbed  a  hill  and  are  looking  down  on  the  typical  English 
village  of  this  period.  The  cottages  cluster  together  in  the  centre 
about  the  parish  church ,  which  rises  above  them ,  and  immediately 
behind  are  small  closes  for  gardens  or  paddocks.  Then  in  a  ring 
conies  the  o|>en,  arable,  common  field,  a  thousand  acres  or  more 
in  extent,  and  covering  half  the  parish.  This  is  divided  into 
three  or  four  approximately  cijual  portions,  and  cultivated  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  three  or  four  years’  course  which  all  the  occupiers  have 
agreed  to  accept.  One  part  lies  fallow;  the  rest  is  cultivated 
in  long  and  irregular  strips  of  wheat,  barley,  and  jnilse.  You 
can  sec  the  boiindarii's,  if  the  crops  are  not  too  high,  and  they 
give  the  cultivated  land  the  appearance  of  an  immense,  crazy 
quilt.  Cows  and  sheep  are  grazing  on  the  fallow — perhaps 
tethered,  perhaps  shut  in  by  hurdles.  Outside  the  arable  circle 
arc  the  commonable  meadows,  divided  into  plots  of  half-acres, 
quarter-acres,  or  oven  less,  marked  by  pegs  driven  into  the  ground, 
or  stones.  There  is  no  hedge  or  fence  outside  the  paddocks  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  see,  except  possibly  the  line  marking  the 
course  of  the  drift  which  jiasses  through  the  arable  fields  to 
the  meadows.  Then  the  scene  fades  away  into  wood  or  upland, 
all  open  and  unenclosed,  save  for  the  fences  or  hedges  which 
maik  the  boundary  of  the  park,  within  which  the  big  house 
with  its  home  farm  may  be  seen  through  the  trees. 

The  scene,  in  fact,  is  very  much  what  we  may  see  to-day  in 
most  parts  of  France,  or  in  the  few  unenclosed  parishes,  such 
as  Laxton  in  Nottinghamshire,  or  the  Isle  of  Axholme  in  Lin¬ 
colnshire,  which  still  survive  in  this  country.  Dr.  Slater  has 
made  a  careful  study  of  these  survivals,  and  thus  helped  to  fix 
this  history  in  the  concrete  before  it  passes  away.  The  outer 
aspect  is  important,  because  it  corresponds  to  the  inner  organisa¬ 
tion  of  the  self-governing  village  community.  Let  us  now  see 
what  this  was. 

Dr.  Slater  distinguishes  two  types,  the  Mercian  and  the 
Wessex,  but  for  a  rough  sketch  we  must  be  content  to  generalise. 
The  main  point  is  that  almost  everybody  in  the  village  has  rights 
of  some  kind  in  the  arable  field  or  common  meadow’s.  To  dis¬ 
cover  who  are  the  commoners  is  no  easy  matter.  It  is  a  tangle 
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of  custom  and  tradition,  but  the  village  itself  is  quite  sure  about 
•  it,  and  nobody  else  interferes,  so  long  as  the  landlord  gets  his 
dues.  Of  the  farmers  who  have  holdings  on  the  arable  field 
some  are  freeholders,  some  copyholders,  others  legally  annual 
tenants.  Their  holdings  are  most  inconveniently  distributed.  A 
holding  of,  say,  twenty  acres  of  arable  land  will  consist  of  thirty 
separate  strips  scattered  all  over  the  arable  fields,  but  approxi¬ 
mately  divided  between  each  field,  so  that  each  year-  the  occupier 
would  have,  for  example,  five  acres  under  wheat,  five  under  barley, 
five  under  pulse,  and  five  fallow.  Eight  through  the  year  the 
fallow  land  is  used  as  common  pasture,  and  the  land  under  crops 
becomes  commonable  as  soon  as  the  harvest  is  carried.  The 
common  meadow  beyond  the  arable  is  divided  into  plots,  which 
are  assigned  to  the  occupants  of  the  arable  field  according  to 
their  holdings.  In  the  spring,  when  the  cattle  are  on  the  fallow, 
it  is  let  grow  for  hay;  then  each  holder  cuts  his  own  plot,  and 
the  meadow  also  becomes  commonable. 

But  the  freeholders,  copyholders,  and  annual  tenants  on  the 
arable  field  by  no  means  exhaust  the  persons  with  rights.  Eights' 
were  conferred  by  the  ownership  or  occupation  of  certain  cottages 
known  as  ‘  ‘  tofts  ’  or  “  toft-heads  ’  ’  (possibly  a  survival  of  the 
Act  of  Elizabeth).  The  villagers  knew  which  cottages  were 
“tofts,”  though  why  they  were  “tofts”  had  long  since  faded 
out  of  memory.  The  farmer  who  owned  cottages  which  were 
“tofts”  might  let  them  to  labourers  and  retain  the  rights,  but 
the  labourer,  as  a  rule,  secured  a  “toft-cottage”  with  its  own 
right  of  common.  This  meant  one  vote  in  the  village  community 
and  one  share  in  the  revenue  from  certain  grass-lands  (sicks)  in 
the  common  fields  which  were  mown  for  hay,  besides  the  right 
of  feeding  an  indefinite  number  of  sheep  on  the  fallow  or  on 
the  arable  field,  after  the  crops  had  been  taken,  and  a  regulated 
number  on  the  common  meadow.  Eoughly,  we  may  say  that 
practically  the  whole  able-bodied  population  of  the  village  had 
rights  of  one  kind  or  another  from  strips  in  the  arable  field,  with 
the  accompanying  privileges,  down  to  the  one  common  right  of 
the  labourer  whose  cottage  was  a  “toft.”  Then,  beyond  the 
circle  of  arable  and  meadow,  were  rights  of  pasture,  rights  of 
fuel,  rights  of  turbary,  and  so  forth,  on  the  common  or  waste, 
the  value  of  which  may  be  inferred  from  the  bitterness  of  the 
complaints  when  they  were  lost. 

Such  is  the  system  which  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago  was 
general  throughout  England.  The  types  varied  according  to  local 
customs  and  circumstances,  but  one  and  all  presupposed  a  real 
village  community,  self-supporting,  self-sufficing,  and  ordered 
more  or  less  on  co-operative  principles.  “  Under  the  common- 
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litjld^systeui,”  says  Dr.  iSluter,  ‘  the  parish  towiisliip  lormed  one 
farm,  occupied  and  cultivated  by  a  group  of  partners  holding  vary¬ 
ing  iiiunhers  of  shares.”  They  had  to  agree  among  themselves 
as  to  the  order  of  the  crops  and  the  dates  for  mowing  the  hay 
or  taking  the  harvest.  They  elected  field  juries  and  foremen  of 
the  fields  to  settle  disputes  and  to  bring  the  backward  or  recal¬ 
citrant  into  line.  The  humblest  labourer  had  his  vote  when  the 
toft-holders  met,  and  he  might  in  a  modest  way  be  the  owner 
of  docks  and  herds.  We  may  judge  from  the  records  which 
survive  or  from  the  modern  experience  of  the  few  village  com- 
numities  still  in  existence  the  kind  of  difficulties  that  arose. 
A  storm  comes  at  harvest  and  blows  the  crops  from  one  strip  to 
another  till  the  produce  of  thirty  or  forty  cultivators  is  mixed 
together  in  inextricable  confusion.  There  is  a  backward  farmer 
who  won’t  carry  his  crops,  and  so  stands  between  his  neighbours 
and  their  right  of  pasture  on  the  common  field.  Or  there  is  a 
!  dispute  about  boundaries,  or  the  occupier  of  the  headland  is 
1  incensed  with  his  neighbours,  who  compel  him  to  defer  his 
ploughing  until  they  have  finished  theirs.  There  are  rules  for 
the  length  of  the  rope  by  which  a  horse  may  be  tethered,  and 
fines  are  imposed  when  the  pigs  stray  or  the  cow  is  in  the  corn, 
,  or  when  ducks  and  geese  intrude  on  the  meadow  reserved  for 
I  sheep  and  cattle.  The  villagers  know  all  the  rules,  and  argue 

i  the  cases  that  arise  out  of  them  with  subtlety  and  tenacity.  It 

sharpened  wits  and  added  a  zest  to  life.  We  hear  little  of  the 

dulness  of  village  life  in  the  days  of  the  open-field  culture. 

Then  there  came  along  the  scientific  farmer  with  the  ”  new 
agriculture  ”  ^  brought  from  Holland.  To  him  the  open  field 
with  its  scattered  plots  and  bare  fallow  was  anathema.  He  cried 
out  that  English  agriculture  had  made  no  progress  for  centuries, 

'  that  the  land  produced  less  of  everything  and  above  all  less 
rent  than  it  might  and  would  under  an  intelligent  and  scientific 
j  system.  It  may  be,  as  Thorold  Eogers  suggests,  that  the  system 
of  fines  on  the  renewal  of  copyhold  leases  had  been  developed 
(luring  the  seventeenth  century,  so  as  to  take  the  heart  out  of 

the  peasant  cultivators,  but  this  was  certainly  not  the  contem¬ 

porary  view.  Arthur  Young,  the  most  honest  and  the  most 
;  zealous  advocate  of  the  new  agriculture,  is  never  weary  of  insist¬ 
ing  that  no  progress  will  be  made  till  agriculture  is  stimulated  by 
[  a  genuine  rack-rent  which  will  force  the  farmer  to  make  all  the 

(1)  The  chief  feature  of  the  new  agriculture  was  the  change  which  it  made 
in  the  rotation  of  crops,  in  the  substitution  of  roots,  especially  the  turnip,  for 
bare  fallows,  in  the  careful  hoeing  and  weeding  of  the  remt  crops,  and  in  the 
fertilisation  of  the  soil  by  the  feeding  of  the  root  crop  by  sheep.  Not  a  single 
stage  of  this  process  had  to  be  omitted.  Thorold  Rogers,  Industrial  and  Com¬ 
mercial  History,  I.,  254. 
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profit  tliat  can  be  made.  Thus  the  duties  which  the  rural  classes 
owe  to  each  other  are  defined  as  being,  on  the  landlord’s  part,  to 
get  all  the  rent  he  can  out  of  the  farnuT,  and  on  the  farmer’s  part 
to  get  all  the  work  he  can  out  of  the  labourer.  Both  objects  were 
blocked  by  the  existing  system.  There  was  no  more  rent  to  be 
got  out  of  the  common  field,  and  there  was  no  more  work  to  be 
got  out  of  the  labourer  who  was  independent  of  the  farmer  to 
the  extent  of  the  rights  which  made  him  an  agriculturist  with 
his  own  interests.  As  fhe  eighteenth  century  advances,  and  the 
larger  farmers  begin  to  imbibe  the  new  ideas,  the  comjilaint  re¬ 
specting  the  labourer  becomes  louder  and  louder.  One  reporter 
to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  the  year  1794  describes  the 
labourers’  plots  as  “  ill-cultivated,  impoverished  spots,”  which, 
while  ‘‘affording  them  a  very  trifle  towards  their  maintenance, 
yet  operate  upon  their  minds  as  a  sort  of  independence.”  ‘‘  This 
idea,”  he  goes  on,  ‘‘  leads  the  man  to  lose  many  days’  work,  by 
which  he  gets  a  habit  of  indolence,”  and,  ‘‘  the  surroundinfit 
farmers  have  neither  industrious  labourers  nor  servants,  therefore 
the  commons  with  the  cottagers  around  become  a  great  burden 
as  well  as  a  convenience,  for  most  certain  it  is  that  in  all  the 
countries  where  this  is  the  case  the  labourers  are  generally  indo¬ 
lent,  and  the  contrary  is  the  case  where  they  live  under  the 
farmer  in  comfortable  cottages  with  only  a  quarter  of  an  acre 
of  land,  work  every  day  in  the  year,  and  have  their  children 
taught  to  read  and  put  out  to  labour  early.”  This  was  the  preva¬ 
lent  idea  of  the  farmer  about  the  labourer  in  the  later  years  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  But,  cn  revanche,  what  the  farmer 
thought  about  the  labourer,  the  landlord  thought  about  the 
farmer.  His  ancient  customs  and  independent  tenures  and 
rights  of  common  were  also  a  premium  on  inefficiency  and  indo¬ 
lence.  Interesting  evidence  of  the  landlord’s  view  may  be  found 
in  Edward  Lawrence’s  Duty  of  a  Steward  to  his  Lord  (1727). 
‘‘  A  steward,”  he  says,  ”  should  not  forget  to  make  the  best 
enquiry  into  the  disposition  of  any  of  the  freeholders  within  or 
near  any  of  his  lord’s  manors  to  sell  their  lands  ....  especially 
in  such  manors  by  inclosing  commons  and  common  fields.  .  . 
If  the  freeholders  cannot  all  be  persuaded  to  sell,  at  least  an 
agreement  for  enclosing  should  be  pushed  forward  by  the 
stew’ard.”  The  stew^ard,  again,  ‘‘should  not  suffer  any  of  the 
lord’s  lands  to  be  let  to  freehold  tenants  within  or  near  his  lord’s 
manor,”  and  he  should  ‘‘  endeavour  to  lay  all  the  small  farms  let 
to  poor,  indigent  peojde  to  the  great  ones.”  Finally,  ‘‘  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  should  endeavour  to  convert  copyhold  for  lives 
to  leasehold  for  lives.”  In  short,  the  duty  of  the  steward  is  to 
do  all  in  his  pow’er  to  get  the  land  absolutely  into  the  hands  of 
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his  lord,  and  to  buy  out  and  abolish  the  ditl'erent  kinds  of  inde¬ 
pendent  tenures  which  stand  in  the  way  of  this  object.  Edward 
Lawrence,  however,  was  in  favour  of  going  slowly.  “It  is  un¬ 
wise,”  he  says,  “  to  unite  farms  all  at  once,  because  of  the  odium 
and  increase  of  poor-rates”  (an  interesting  admission).  “It  is 
much  more  reasonable  and  popular  to  stay  till  such  farms  fall 
into  hand  by  death.”  But  when  the  movement  was  once  set 
going,  the  improvers  were  far  too  impatient  to  await  the  slow 
coming  of  death,  and  Parliament  was  freely  invoked  to  overcome 
the  obstruction  of  the  recalcitrants.  The  movement  meant  that 
rural  society  was  now  definitely  to  be  organised  according  to  tlie 
triple  division  of  owner,  occupier,  and  labourer,  and  all  conflicting 
rights  to  be  got  rid  of  by  agreement  or  compulsory  purchase. 

The  scientific  agriculturist  w'as,  of  course,  perfectly  right  from 
his  own  point  of  view.  It  was  essential  to  agriculture  that  the 
various  interests  in  the  common  field  should  be  consolidated, 
and  a  survival  of  the  old  system  would  have  been  as  bad  for 
England  as  it  was  afterwards  bad  for  Germany.  What  was  not 
essential — w'hat,  in  fact,  was  an  irreparable  disaster — was  the 
wholesale  extinction  of  common  rights  by  which  the  consolidation 
was  effected.  If  the  movement  could  have  been  controlled  by  a 
far-sighted  statesman,  he  would  have  seen  that  the  problem  con¬ 
sisted  in  introducing  the  new  agriculture  without  destroying  the 
old  village  community.  But  the  movement  was  at  haphazard, 
and  no  one  was  concerned  for  the  village  community.  Before 
the  eighteenth  century  was  far  advanced,  the  more  substantial 
farmers  were  as  convinced  as  the  landlords  that  enclosure  wms 
to  their  advantage,  and  over  a  large  part  of  the  country  it  was 
easy  for  a  combination  of  these  two  forces  to  overcome  the  opposi¬ 
tion  of  the  labourers  and  small-holders  even  without  the  aid  of 
Parliament.  The  temptation  of  a  little  ready  money,  the  fear 
of  offending  the  squire  and  the  big  farmers,  acted  powerfully 
with  humble  people  who  did  not  realise,  till  they  had  lost  them, 
the  value  of  the  rights  they  were  bartering  away.  But  in  case 
of  difficulty  the  aid  of  Parliament  w’as  easily  got.  We  have  only 
to  glance  through  Dr.  Slater’s  appendix  to  see  the  enormous 
number  of  the  private  Acts  enclosing  common  fields  which  w'cre 
obtained  in  the  eighteenth  and  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
turies.  It  was  the  deliberate  policy  of  Parliament  during  this 
pTind  to  give  facilities  for  enclosure  on  easy  terms,  and  the 
process  was  cheapened  and  simplified  by  the  General  Enclosure 
Acts  of  1S01  and  1R45,  w’hich  enabled  the  parties  to  dispense 
with  special  acts,  and  to  employ  the  services  of  enclosure  com¬ 
missioners  and  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  Towards  the  end  of 
tliis  p(‘riod  Parliament  began  to  grow  uneasy  about  its  own  work. 
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and  select  committees  were  appointed  to  discuss  such  questions 
as  the  provision  of  garden  allotments  and  other  means  of  miti¬ 
gating  the  lot  of  the  rural  poor.  In  1801  an  Act  was  passed  for 
the  protection  of  commoners’  rights ;  in  1827  the  Select  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Emigration  reported  in  favour  of  finding  some  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  four  million  acres  which,  since  1760,  had  been 
forced  off  from  the  labourers’  live-stock.  Acts  passed  in  1819, 
1831 ,  and  1832  authorised  parochial  authorities  to  devote  land  to 
this  purpose.  But  whereas  the  Enclosure  Acts  had  been  com¬ 
pulsory,  these  remedies  were  merely  permissive,  and  their  prac¬ 
tical  effect  was  nil.  The  report  of  the  Select  Committee  in  1867 
revealed  the  fact  that  out  of  184,893  acres  enclosed  during  the 
previous  twenty-four  years,  only  2,119  acres  had  been  set  apart 
as  equivalent  for  ancient  pasturage  rights. 

It  would  be  fruitless  to  waste  time  in  discussing  on  whose 
shoulders  the  chief  part  of  the  blame  should  rest,  though  when 
one  hears  modern  landlords  denouncing  compulsory  purchase 
as  plunder  and  confiscation,  it  is  tempting  to  remind  them  that 
their  owm  estates  more  likely  than  not  w'cre  created  in  their 
present  form  by  compulsory  purchase  of  the  rights  of  the  peas¬ 
antry  at  prices  which  all  competent  authorities  in  later  times 
have  pronounced  to  have  been  quite  inadequate  to  the  property 
acquired. 

Whatever  was  intended ,  it  is  not  disputed  that  the  condition  of 
the  labourer  was  immensely  worsened  by  the  enclosure  movement. 
Di-.  Slater  quotes  from  a  letter  wTitten  by  Lord  Winchilsea  to 
the  Board  of  Agrieulture  in  1796,  w’hercin  is  an  extremely  inter¬ 
esting  elassification  of  labourers  in  order  of  felicity.  This  is  a 
document  of  great  importance,  for  it  enables  us  to  sec  at  a  glance 
the  various  kinds  of  rights  'enjoyed  by  the  labourer  before  the 
'enclosures.  The  classification  runs  ;  — 

(1)  Those  who  have  a  sufTiciont  quantity  of  grass-enclosed  land  to  enable 
them  to  keep  one  or  more  cows  winter  and  summer  and  a  garden  near 
their  house;  a  grass  field  allotted  to  a  certain  number  being  as  advantage¬ 
ous,  or  nearly  so,  as  separate  small  enclosures. 

(2)  Those  who  have  a  summer  pasture  for  their  cow  and  some  arable  land 
on  which  they  grow  the  winter  provision.  This  is  slightly  less  advantageous 
than  (1),  because  tilling  the  arable  land  takes  up  more  time. 

(3)  Those  who  have  a  right  of  common  for  the  summer  keep  of  the 
cow,  and  a  meadow  or  arable  land,  or  a  share  of  a  meadow  in  common  for 
the  winter  provision.  If  it  were  not  that  commons  arc  usually  overstocked, 
this  would  be  equivalent  to  (1)  or  (2). 

(4)  Those  who  have  a  right  of  common  but  no  cow,  and  a  garden.  In 
tbis  ease  geese  and  pigs  can  be  kept. 

(3)  Those  who  have  a  right  of  comnnui  and  no  garden.  In  this  case  the 
value  of  the  right  of  common  depends  upon  whether  fuel  is  obtained  from 
the  conunon  or  not. 
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(6)  Those  who  have  several  acres  of  arable  land,  and  no  summer  pasture 
{or  a  cow.  This,  Lord  Winchilsea  maintains,  is  of  little  value,  because  of 
{lie  large  expenditure  of  labour  necessary  for  cultivating  the  land,  but  he 
admits  that  many  would  differ  from  him  on  this  point. 

(7)  Those  who  have  a  garden  near  the  house, 

(8)  Those  who  have  no  land  whatever.  “  This  is  a  very  bad  situation 
for  a  labourer  to  be  placed  in,  both  for  his  comfort  and  the  education  of  his 
children.” 

Whatuvcr  else  may  be  said  about  the  enclosure  movement,  this 
at  least  must  be  said — that  when  it  was  completed,  the  first  six 
of  Lord  Winchilsea’s  classes  were  greatly  diminished,  and  his 
eighth  class  correspondingly  increased. 

Dr.  Slater  insists  throughout  on  the  importance  of  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  acts  for  enclosing  commonable  wastes,  which  he 
terms  “  Acts  for  extending  cultivation,”  and  Acts  for  the  en¬ 
closing  of  open  and  common  arable  and  other  lands  of  a  parish, 
which  he  terms  ”  Acts  for  extinguishing  village  communities.” 
The  distinction  between  these  two  things  is,  indeed,  very  im¬ 
portant,  if  we  are  to  interpret  the  early  history  aright,  and  to 
discover,  for  instance,  why  enclosure  is  at  one  moment  an  accept¬ 
able  policy  to  the  populace,  and  why  at  another  it  arouses  their 
keenest  animosity,  or,  again,  why  in  one  part  of  the  country  it 
stimulates  population,  and  in  another  reduces  population.  But 
when  we  get  into  Georgian  times  the  two  kinds  of  enclosure 
work  together  to  the  same  result.  The  village  community  de¬ 
pended  on  the  joint  operation  of  a  great  variety  of  rights,  and 
if  any  one  of  these  were  removed ,  the  rest  were  likely  to  become 
unprofitable.  Thus  the  smaller  kind  of  farmer  could  get  on  toler¬ 
ably  with  a  few  strips  in  the  arable  field  if  he  had  in  addition 
the  right  of  feeding  an  indefinite  number  of  sheep  and  cattle  on 
the  common  pastures  or  waste,  but  the  arable  without  the  rights 
of  common  was  of  little  or  no  use  to  him.  The  enclosure  move¬ 
ment  killed  the  yeoman,  and  for  this  reason.  The  rights  of 
common  were  the  pivot  of  their  system  of  culture,  and  nothing 
could  compensate  them  for  their  loss.  We  hear  perpetual  com¬ 
plaints  in  the  early  years  of  the  last  century  that  farmers  were 
falling  into  the  ranks  of  labourers,  and  so  increasing  the  competi¬ 
tion  among  the  latter  that  both  together  were  becoming  paupers. 
The  appropriation  and  enclosure  of  the  waste,  moreover,  pre¬ 
vented  both  the  small  farmer  and  the  labourer  from  recouping 
themselves  for  the  loss  of  rights  on  the  common  fields.  The 
Enclosure  Commissioners  defended  themselves  against  their  critics 
by  pointing  to  the  amount  of  common  land  which,  taking  the 
country  as  a  whole,  was  still  available.  They  generally  exag- 
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gerated  the  amount,  and  in  any  case  it  was  small  comfort  to 
a  dispossessed  farmer  or  labourer  in  Sussex  to  know  that  there 
were  unannexed  commons  in  Wales.  For  large  parts  of  the 
country  the  amount  of  available  waste  which  might  have  been 
the  subject  of  such  experiments  as  Arthur  Young  suggests  was 
inconsiderable  by  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  We 
have  proof  of  that  in  the  admission  of  the  General  l\ejx)rt  that 
the  poor  had  suffered  irreparably  from  the  loss  of  fuel.  Headers 
of  Cobbett’s  “  Hural  Hides  ”  will  remember  the  lamentable  p! 
picture  which  he  draws  of  the  sufferings  of  the  villagers  from  ( 
this  cause,  and  his  vehement  denunciations  of  the  cruelty  of  it.  j 
Clearly,  in  these  districts  there  could  have  been  no  available  waste 
to  make  good  the  loss  of  the  rights  of  fuel.  J 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  grasp  the  main  facts  in  this  im¬ 
portant  piece  of  rural  history.  Let  me  endeavour  to  summarise  ' 
them  briefly.  We  see  the  enclosure  movement  stimulated  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  by  the  “  new  agriculture”; 
we  see  it  warmly  advocated  as  a  necessary  part  of  public  ix)licy 
before  the  end  of  that  century.  From  about  1790  onwards  the 
governing  classes  lived  constantly  in  fear  lest  the  [)opulation 
should  prove  unequal  to  the  industrial  and  military  needs 
of  the  country.  To  grow  the  utmost  quantity  of  food  with  the 
least  expenditure  of  labour  seemed,  therefore,  from  every  point 
of  view  an  object  to  be  desired.  We  need  not  question  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  this  opinion  or  the  disinterestedness  of  those  who  advocated 
it.  Thorold  Hogers,  who  is  no  partisan  of  landlords,  speaks  of 
the  “  great  and  incalculable  service  ”  which  the  most  prominent 
of  these  men  rendered  to  English  agriculture.  The  open-field 
system  with  its  scattered  strips  w^as  impossible  under  the  new 
conditions.  Professor  Maitland  characterises  it  as  a  “  ridiculous  ” 
arrangement  even  for  the  thirteenth  century,  and  all  that  need 
surprise  us  is  that  it  should  have  survived  into  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  century.  The  open  field,  then,  was  doomed  in  any 
case,  but  the  pity  was  that  in  abolishing  it,  the  improvers  also 
destroyed  the  village  community,  made  life  impossible  for  the 
small  holder,  and  divorced  the  labourer  from  the  soil.  When  the 
end  came,  only  the  landlords  and  the  larger  farmers  survived,  and 
all  the  rest  were  day-labourers.  The  village  had  lost  its  cows, 
and  was  “too  poor  to  buy  milk  for  the  children.’’  It  had  also  j 

lost  its  independence  and  its  old  habit  of  doing  for  itself.  Hepent-  i 

ance  came  when  agricultural  depression  set  in,  and  the  public  I 
began  to  grow  alarmed  about  rural  de|X)pulation,  as  it  had  for¬ 
merly  been  about  rural  congestion.  Then  Parliament  again  took 
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up  With  the  allotments  and  small  holdings  movement.  But  tor 
the  hist  seventy  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  enclosure 
movement  had  done  all  that  its  authors  predicted.  It  had  greatly 
improved  agriculture,  enormously  raised  rents,  and  released  the 
surplus  of  agricultural  labourers  for  work  in  the  towns. 

According  to  eighteenth-century  opinion,  the  increase  of  rent 
was  hy  no  means  a  concern  merely  of  the  landowning  class.  It 
was  the  test  of  good  agriculture,  the  proper  means  of  stimulating 
the  farmer,  who,  in  his  turn,  would  stimulate  the  labourer. 
“There  is  no  good  industry  without  high  rents,”  says  Arthur 
Young,  “and  the  landlords  who,  through  a  false  pride,  will  not 
raise  when  they  easily  might,  do  an  inconceivable  injury  to  their 
country.”  This  was,  of  course,  very  comfortable  doctrine  to  the 
landowning  class,  but  Dr.  Slater  perhaps  overstates  it  when  he 
says  that  ”  the  increase  of  rent  was  the  motive  of  enclosure.” 
To  Arthur  Young  and  his  school  the  motive  was  the  improvement 
of  agriculture,  and  the  increase  of  rents  the  means  to  this  end. 
These  good  men  persuaded  themselves  that  to  stir  the  labourers 
and  small-holders  into  life  was  good  for  them  and  good  for  the 
country.  The  arguments  they  used  were  not  very  dilferent  from 
the  arguments  we  hear  used  in  these  days  about  the  natives  of 
South  Africa.  The  labourers  were  content  with  too  little;  they 
lived  an  indolent  life  with  their  cows  and  pigs  and  poorly  culti¬ 
vated  gardens.  Far  better  that  they  should  do  a  good  day’s  work 
for  a  competent  farmer  who  would  get  the  most  out  of  the  land. 
Others  declared  bluntly  that  the  labourer  could  suffer  no  injury 
by  the  loss  of  his  rights  or  the  enclosure  of  the  waste,  because 
if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst  the  parish  was  bound  to  maintain 
him.  Cobbett  inverted  this  argument  in  later  years,  and  declared 
that  the  new  Poor  Law  would  be  a  fraud  on  the  poor  unless  the 
commons  were  first  restored  to  them. 

It  is  not  easy  to  get  accurate  estimates  of  the  displacement 
of  labour  through  enclosure,  but  we  have  ample  evidence  that, 
whore  arable  was  laid  down  to  pasture,  it  was  very  large,  and 
the  hardship  was  greatly  aggravated  by  the  Act  of  Settlement 
which  prevented  the  labourer  from  seeking  employment  elsewhere. 
Then  came  a  period  of  high  prices,  which  fell  with  crushing  force 
u[X)n  a  population  which  was  now  obliged  to  buy  instead  of  raising 
its  food.  If  we  put  these  causes  together,  we  have  the  explanation 
of  the  old  Poor  Law.  Deprived  of  their  rights  of  common,  im¬ 
mobilised  by  the  Act  of  Settlement,  and  unable  to  support  life 
on  their  wages,  the  labouring  class  passed  wholesale  into  the  rank 
of  paupers.  During  these  years  the  labourers  of  the  country 
paid  even  more  heavily  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture  than 
the  artisans  of  the  towns  for  the  introduction  of  machinery. 
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All  this,  it  may  be  said,  is  ancient  history,  but  it  is  history 
which  must  be  understood  if  we  are  to  take  the  right  measure 
of  the  English  land  question.  Though  the  facts  are  forgotten 
the  tradition  of  the  old  life  lives  on  in  the  country  and  causes 
a  dumb  rebellion  against  the  hard  theories  of  proprietors’  rights 
which  are  asserted  in  some  quarters.  We  cannot  restore  the  old 
conditions,  but  we  can  do  something  to  satisfy  the  instinct  for 
a  rootage  in  the  soil  which  is  in  the  blood  of  our  peasantry.  And 
when  w'e  remember  how  comparatively  modern  is  our  i)resent 
landed  system,  and  still  more  when  we  look  down  the  long  list 
of  Acts  of  Parliament  in  which  compulsory  expropriation  (with 
but  very  slight  compensation)  was  applied  to  yeomen  and  labourers 
for  the  benefit  of  landowners,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  or  indig¬ 
nant  if  the  legislature  makes  a  moderate  use  of  the  same  weapon 
in  their  behalf. 

J.  A.  Spender. 
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lx  the  composition  of  a  certain  plant,  chemists  have  found  a 
liquid  volatile  alkaloid,  known  by  the  name  of  nicotine.  Found 
i  nowhere  else,  this  essence  makes  the  plant  tobacco. 

And  so  it  is  with  writers — at  least,  with  great  ones.  To  the 
composition  of  them  many  qualities  and  powers  contribute,  but 
:  at  the  back  of  all  there  is  secreted  something  that  differentiates 

I  the  species. 

I  Now  in  the  writer  Joseph  Conrad  there  is  present  behind  his 
I  art,  and  the  conscious  qualities  ranged  in  service  to  express  it, 

I  a  certain  cosmic  spirit,  a  ix)wer  of  taking  the  reader  down  below 

the  surface  to  the  earth’s  heart,  to  watch  the  process  that,  in 
I  its  slow,  inexorable  courses,  has  formed  a  crust,  to  which  are 

j  clinging  all  our  little  different  living  shapes.  He  has  the  power 

*  of  making  his  reader  feel  the  inevitable  oneness  of  all  things 

i  that  be,  of  breathing  into  him  a  sense  of  solace  that  he  himself 

is  part  of  a  great  unknown  Unity. 

The  irony  of  things  is  a  nightmare  weighing  on  man’s  life, 

1  because  he  has  so  little  of  this  cosmic  spirit ;  the  little  that  he 

j  has  he  frequently  distrusts,  for  it  seems  to  him  destructive  of  the 

temples  that  he  builds,  the  gardens  he  lays  out,  the  coins  he 
circulates  from  hand  to  hand.  He  goes  in  fear  of  death  and  of 
t  the  universe  in  which  he  lives,  nor  can  he  bear  to  think  that  he 
is  bound  up  with  a  Scheme  that  seems  to  him  so  careless  of  his 
;  own  important  life. 

;  The  Universe  is  always  saying  :  The  little  part  called  man  is 
!  smaller  than  the  whole ! 

,  Man  cannot  grasp  that  statement.  He  ducks  his  head  resent¬ 
fully  beneath  his  wung,  and  hides  from  contemplation  of  this 
I  truth.  It  is  he  who  thus  creates  the  irony  of  things. 

Joseph  Conrad’s  writings  have  the  power  of  persuading  man 

Kto  peep  out  now  and  then  and  see  that  whole  of  which  he  is  so 
small  a  part.  There  is  no  other  living  English  novelist  that  so 
t  reveals  the  comfort  and  the  beauty  of  the  mystery  in  which  we 
I  live,  no  other  that  can  make  us  feel  how^  small  and  stupid,  how 
unsafe  and  momentary,  solution  is.  If,  at  the  bottom  of  our 
I  hearts,  below  our  network  of  defences,  we  did  not  feel  uncertainty, 
;  we  should  expire. — suffocated  in  the  swaddling  bands  of  safety — 
I  we  could  not  breathe  the  stagnant  air  with  which  we  try  to  fill 

‘  our  houses.  Tt  is  the  essence  of  this  writer  to  let  in  the  wind 

with  its  wild,  mysterious  savour. 
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To  understand  nothing  is  to  love  everything.  The  moment 
that  vve  really  understand,  we  are  no  longer  curious ;  but  to  be 
curious  is  to  be  in  love.  The  man  who  has  the  cosmic  spirit 
knows  that  he  will  never  understand ;  he  spends  his  life,  inquir¬ 
ingly,  in  love.  Nothing  is  too  squalid,  too  small,  too  uncon¬ 
ventional  or  remote  for  him  to  gaze  on  and  long  to  know.  Joseph 
Conrad  was  born  in  love  with  knowledge,  but  he  was  also  born 
in  love  with  mystery;  in  a  word,  ho  is  a  lover  of  the  Universe. 
And  so  it  is  that  on  his  canvases  the  figures  ho  has  loved  pass 
and  repass  across  a  background  that  he  has  loved  as  much  or 
even  more;  they  step  forth  and  sink  back  into  the  great  Scheme 
from  which  all  came  and  into  which  we  all  return.  They  stand 
before  a  backcloth  that  has  not  only  the  dimensions  of  height 
and  breadth,  but  that  of  thickness,  a  backcloth  into  which  is 
woven  the  whole  cosmic  plan  ;  they  live  and  breathe  without 
detachment,  phenomena  of  the  process  which  has  brought  them 
forth.  Epic,  often,  in  their  tragedy  and  comedy,  what  makes 
them  epic  is  the  feeling  they  inspire,  that,  for  all  their  firm  reality 
and  detailed,  everyday  existence,  they  are  shapes  embodying  the 
evolution  and  the  devolution  of  the  spheres.  Neither  exalted  to 
the  abasement  of  the  Scheme  that  brought  them  forth ,  nor  abased 
to  the  exaltation  of  their  author — they  have  their  just  position 
on  the  plan  of  life. 

In  the  novels  of  Balzac  and  Charles  Dickens  there  is  the  feeling 
of  environment,  of  the  growth  of  men  from  men.  In  the  novels 
of  Turgenev  the  characters  arc  bathed  in  light ;  Nature  with  her 
many  moods  is  all  around,  but  man  is  first.  In  the  novels  of 
Joseph  Conrad,  Nature  is  first,  man  second.  The  certainty  of 
this  is  not  obtruded  on  the  reader,  it  reaches  him  in  subtle  ways; 
it  does  not  seem  conveyed  hy  conscious  effort,  but  through  a 
sort  of  temperamental  distillation.  And  it  is  this  feeling  for, 
and  prepossession  with,  the  manifestations  of  mysterious  forces 
that  gives  this  writer  his  unique  position  among  novelists.  The 
cosmic  spirit  is  not  in  many  men,  hut  in  all  that  have  it  there 
is  something  "of  the  unethical  morality  of  Nature.  Things,  for 
them,  have  no  beginning  and  no  end.  Such  men  stand  and 
watch  the  ]>lants  spring  up ;  watch  those  plants  growing  by  the 
same  process  that  brought  them  into  life  ;  watch  them  in  the 
end  returning  to  the  mould  from  which  they  came.  The  virtues 
of  this  cosmic  spirit  arc  a  daring  curiosity  and  courageous  resigna¬ 
tion  ;  its  value  to  the  world  is  in  correspondence  with  its  rarity. 

If  men  were  not  disharmonic,  there  would  he  no  irony  of 
things.  We  jut  out  everywhere,  and  fail  to  see  how  we  are  jutting 
out.  We  seek  solutions,  raise  our  flags,  work  our  arms  and 
legs  loyally  in  the  isolated  fields  that  come  within  our  vision,  hut, 
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having  no  feeling  for  the  whole,  the  work  we  do  is  departmental, 
t  The  war  of  the  departments  is  the  game  we  understand  ;  we 
’  spend  onr  lives  keeping  up  the  ball  and  taking  down  the  score, 
i  Tlie  race  of  men  is  a  race  of  partisans  feeding  their  pigeon-holes 
‘  '  with  contradictory  reports  of  life,  and  when  a  fellow  comes 

and  lays  a  summary  on  the  desk,  they  look  at  him  askance ; 
but  the  future  pays  attention,  for  the  impartial  is  all  that  it  has 
]  time  for. 

t  Art  inspired  by  cosmic  spirit  is,  in  fact,  the  only  document  that 
\  can  be  trusted,  the  only  evidence  that  Time  does  not  destroy, 

j  Artists  are  the  eyes  of  that  human  figure  which  symbolises  human 

life,  and  if  this  figure  is  to  see  its  way  at  all,  its  eyes  must 
pierce  and  be  unflinching.  Myopia,  a  cast  or  squint,  a  habit 
[  of  looking  on  the  ground  or  at  the  sky — these  sight-defects  are 

[  dangerous  to  the  whole  body ;  the  things  such  eyes  perceive  are 

not  the  things  that  are ;  and  in  the  voyage  of  long  discovery  that 
man  is  sot  on,  all  shoals  not  definitely  marked,  all  rocks  not 
^  accurately  seen,  all  winds  not  strictly  registered,  together  with 

the  ungauged  fluctuations  of  the  man  himself,  his  tides  of  temper, 
j  his  caprices,  and  his  dreads — these  are  set-backs  to  the  fortune 
I  of  the  voyage. 

The  just  envisagement  of  things  is  the  first  demand  we  make 
of  art;  it  is  art’s  spirit;  then  comes  the  manner  of  expression, 
p  for  the  quality  of  art  is  obviously  the  quality  of  its  technical 

L  expression.  No  man  can  change  the  spirit  born  in  him,  but 

I  daily,  hourly,  he  does  change  the  manner  of  its  setting  forth. 


All  that  he  sees  and  hears,  reads,  writes,  and  thinks  of,  even 
what  he  dreams,  mould  and  modify  the  form  of  his  production. 
The  fuller  the  traditions  and  life  that  flood  an  author’s  conscious¬ 
ness,  the  finer,  so  long  as  he  keeps  his  powers,  will  be  the  texture 
of  his  output. 

This  writer,  Joseph  Conrad,  born  of  families  of  Polish  gentry 
who  suffered  in  the  rebellion  of  1863,  sharing  as  a  child  his 
parents’  exile,  spending  his  early  manhood  as  a  sailor,  has  laid 
up  a  strange  store  of  thought,  tradition,  life,  and  language,  and 
on  his  manner  of  production  this  has  stamjx^d  itself.  As  in  a  fine 
carpet,  with  lapse  of  time,  the  colours  grow  more  subtle,  more 
austere,  so  in  the  carpet  of  this  writer’s  weaving  the  bewildering 
richness  of  his  earlier  books  is  soldered  to  the  clearer,  cooler 
colours  of  the  later.  Almayer’s  Folly,  The  Outcast  of  the  Islands, 
Tales  of  Unrest — his  first  three  books — w^ere  in  a  sense  sur¬ 
charged  ;  they  gleamed,  they  were  luxuriant,  like  the  tropics  where 
their  scenes  were  laid ;  they  had  a  certain  animal  delight  in  their 
abundance  ;  they  rioted.  With  The  Nigger  of  the  Narcissus — that 
real  epic  of  the  sea — the  carpet  begins  to  tone ;  through  Youth 
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aipl  Lord  Jim  this  }>rocess  of  loiiijifj;  is  at  work,  till  in  'I  mtiioon 
and,  above  all,  in  Falk  a  [)erfect  mellowness  is  reached.  NoNlrouio 
in  some  respects  his  most  amazing  work,  reveals  the  carj)et,  as 
after  a  visit  to  the  cleaner’s,  harsher  again  in  colour,  somewhat 
patchy,  but  The  Mirror  of  the  Sea,  which  followed  on  Nostromo  ' 
displays  it  in  an  evening  light,  worn  to  a  soberer  beauty.  As  to 
The  Secret  Ayeiit,  our  latest  glimpse  of  Jose])h  Conrad’s  carpet 
the  colours  are  clear  and  quiet,  though  we  are  shown  them  in  a 
hard,  unsparing  light. 

The  writing  of  tliese  ten  books  is  probably  the  only  writing 
of  the  last  twelve  years  that  will  enrich  the  English  language  to 
any  great  extent.  Other  writers  will  better  clarify  and  mould; 
this  writer,  by  the  native  wealth  of  his  imagery,  by  a  more  daring 
and  a  subtler  use  of  words,  brings  something  new  to  the  fund 
of  English  letters.  The  faults  of  style  are  obvious,  the  merit 
is  the  merit  of  unconscious,  and  unforced,  and,  in  a  sense,  of 
accidental  novelty.  Style  is  inseparable  from  that  which  it 
expresses,  and  all  that  we  should  fling  aside,  and  rightly,  as 
exotic,  if  it  expressed  a  futile  spirit  in  new  words  and  images,  we 
instinctively  accept  with  all  its  flaws  when  it  clothes  true  insight 
into  life.  A  language  is  avid  of  fresh  blood,  of  all  that 
ministers  to  health  and  stamina ;  like  a  human  being,  it 
assimilates  the  cake  and  rejects  the  country  rock.  All  that  is 
country  rock  in  Joseph  Conrad’s  writings  falls  away ;  all  that 
is  not  has  passed  into  the  English  tongue. 

Writers  of  any  courage  sometimes  descend  on  to  the  little 
earth  of  creatures  they  have  created,  and  ask  :  “  Are  these  persons 
really  living — is  it  blood,  or  is  it  sawdust,  in  these  veins?  I’ll 
try  them  with  a  pin!  ”  And  with  a  pin  they  go,  searching  for 
soft  spots,  but  they  never  run  it  in;  they  are  not  looking  for 
another’s  vulnerable  spots — any  blood  or  sawdust  that  came  out 
would,  unfortunately,  be  their  own.  Precious  to  themselves,  they 
must  preserve  the  little  creatures  they  have  made.  So  that,  though 
when  they  return  to  heaven  they  say  :  “  This  or  that  one’s  very 
woodeny  I  ”  in  their  hearts  they  do  not  feel  them  so,  for  it  was 
they  who  made  them. 

But  the  reader  of  any  courage  need  not,  nor  to  do  him  justice 
does  he  often,  spare  the  bodkin. 

On  the  earth  of  Joseph  Conrad  the  population  teems ;  and, 
having  tried  them  wdth  a  bodkin,  we  find  very  few  with  sawdust 
in  their  veins.  Some,  it  is  true,  such  as  the  hero  in  Lord  Jim, 
or  the  husband  in  the  story  The  Return,  have  been  so  violently 
attracted  by  the  man  who  made  them  that,  like  true  worshijipers, 
they  refuse  to  stand  upon  their  legs.  Intended  for  stupid  men, 
with  the  brains  and  nerves  of  such,  they  wdll  not,  out  of  longing 
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to  resemble  their  cieatur,  admit  that  they  aro  stupid.  They  pray 
so  to  be  like  him,  that  their  prayer  has  sometimes  been  a  little 
beard;  they  voice  too  much  the  thoughts  of  their  creator.  But 
they  are  few.  Oftener — like  Captain  MacWhirr  and  Mr.  Jukes 
ill  Typhoon,  and  Mr.  Baker  of  The  Nigger)  like  the  girl  in 
Palk)  the  elderly  French  lieutenant  in  Lord  Jim:  “a  quiet, 
massive  chap  in  a  creased  uniform,  sitting  drowsily  over  a  tumbler 
.half-full  of  some  dark  liquid”;  like  the  ragged  liussian  in  the 
Heart  of  Darkness ;  like  Karain  the  Malay,  and  Stein  the 
naturalist;  like  Nostromo’s  Doctor  Monygham ;  Stevie,  Inspector 
Heat,  the  Perfect  Anarchist,  and  Mrs.  Verloc  in  The  Secret 
Agent— they  stand  up  very  straight  and  undismayed,  not  in  the 
limelight  needful  to  the  figures  of  more  fashionable  children  of 
the  brain;  not  in  the  high,  dry  light  of  Fielding,  Thackeray,  or 
Henry  James ;  not  in  Turgenev’s  limpid,  sorrowing  sunlight ;  but 
in  a  shadowy  glamour  of  their  own.  Breathing  and  palpable, 
clothed  firmly  in  their  suitable  flesh,  they  are  yet  elusive,  as 
though  jealous  of  displaying  those  dynamic  powers  which  they 
concrete.  They  have  something  of  the  quality  and  something 
of  the  colouring  seen  in  a  Leonardo  picture ;  they  quiver  with 
the  strength  of  their  vitality ;  they  move  amongst  black  shadows. 
For  Joseph  Conrad  is  an  artist  who  paints  in  orange,  Vandyke- 
brown,  blue,  silver,  and  lamp-black,  whose  poetry  is  science, 
and  whose  science  poetry.  And  always  round  these  figures,  above 
them,  and  below  are  felt  those  restless  forces,  too  potent  in  their 
restlessness  for  man,  too  little  potent  for  the  unchanging  rhythm 
that  keeps  their  restlessness  controlled. 

There  is  a  natural  tendency  in  departmental  man,  and  perhaps 
i  especially  in  Englishmen,  to  demand  of  authors  that  they  shall 

‘  make  for  our  enjoyment  so-called  ‘  ‘  interesting  ’  ’  characters — not 

I  common  sailors,  anarchists,  or  outcasts  of  the  islands — but  persons 

;  of  a  certain  rank  and  fashion ;  persons  living  not  in  ‘  ‘  sordid 

:  squalor,”  but  in  gilt-edged  certainty ;  persons  not  endued  with 

f  the  heroism  and  the  failings  of  poor  human  nature,  but  with 

i  gentility;  in  a  word,  persons  really  “  interesting.”  This  is  the 

I  great  defect  of  Joseph  Conrad’s  writings.  Lamentably  lacking 

in  the  power  of  envisaging  the  world  as  the  private  property 
of  a  single  class,  lamentably  curious,  lamentably  sympathetic  with 
all  kinds  of  men,  he  has  failed  dismally  to  produce  a  single  book 

I  dealing  solely  with  the  upper  classes.  All  sorts  of  common  people 
come  upon  his  stage,  and  in  such  a  careless  way ;  not  that  we 
[  may  laugh  at  them,  or  note  the  eccentric  habits  of  their  kind, 

I  but  that  we  may  see  them  breathing-in  their  oxygen,  loving  and 

'  dying,  more  alive  and  kicking  than  the  veriest  bourgeois  of  us 

all.  It  is  a  grievous  fault !  That  one  who  paints  a  gentleman 
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as  well  as  Joseph  Conrad  can,  should  choose  to  paint  Verloc,  and 
give  us  insight,  such  as  few  have  given,  into  a  fellow-creature 
so  remarkahly  deficient  in  gentility— this  is  indeed  a  waste  of 
force!  For,  departmental  as  we  are,  we  feel  we  only  want  to 
know  the  things  that  help  us  to  be  departmental.  Before  the 
departmental  man  there  shines  a  climbing  star.  The  stars  that 
he  who  has  the  cosmic  spirit  sees  are  stars  that  never  climb; 
fixed  as  fate,  they  throw  their  rays. 

But  there  is  one  faculty  of  Joseph  Conrad’s  writings  for  whkdi 
even  departmental  Britons  may  he  grateful.  It  is  his  kindly 
diagnosis  of  the  departmental  Briton.  Prisoners  in  the  cells  of 
our  own  nationality,  w'e  never  see  ourselves;  it  is  reserved  for 
one  outside  looking  through  the  tell-tale  peep-hole  to  get  a  pro|)or 
view  of  us.  So  much  the  better  when  the  eye  that  peeps  is 
loving  !  In  the  w'hole  range  of  his  discovery  there  is  no  man  that 
better  pleases  Joseph  Conrad  than  this  same  departmental  Briton, 
man  of  action,  man  of  simple  faith,  man  unvisited  by  hesitation 
— in  sum,  the  man  of  enterprise,  with  all  his  qualities  and  limita¬ 
tions.  He  has  painted  this  type  a  dozen  times — Captains 
Lingard,  Allison,  MaeWhirr,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Jukes,  Mr. 
Creighton,  Ins^jector  Heat,  and  many  more. 

Detached  by  temperament  and  blood,  this  writer  sees  that  sort 
of  Briton  with  a  tender  irony  that  brings  out  all  his  foibles,  but 
also  an  essential  sturdiness  of  soul  w^hich  makes  him  one  to  have 
beside  you  on  a  dark  and  windy  night.  Seeing  him  objectively 
and  without  confusion,  knowing  him  personally  in  all  those  hours 
that  test  the  temper  of  the  heart,  and  having  felt  his  value  at 
first  hand,  Joseph  Conrad  has  hung  on  our  too-little  grateful 
walls  the  most  seizing  portraits  of  the  man  of  action  that  our 
literature  can  show.  For  evidence  as  }X)ignant  of  this  type  we 
have  to  go  to  Speke’s  delicious,  naive  presentment  of  himself  in 
his  journal  of  the  Nile’s  discovery.  We  learn,  subjectively,  from 
that  what  Speke  had  no  desire  to  tell,  no  interest  in  telling,  no 
pow'er  of  seeing  w’hen  the  tale  was  told  ;  we  learn,  reading  between 
the  lines,  wdth  our  tongues  pressed  against  our  cheeks,  what  a 
force  is  “no  imagination  ’’  ;  wo  learn,  too,  wdth  our  tongues 
restored,  the  meaning  of  the  word  “  indomitable.’’  But  to  learn 
from  Speke’s  unconscious  revelation  we  must  have  our  w’its  about 
us  and  construct  his  figure  for  ourselves;  to  learn  from  Joseph 
Conrad’s  object-pictures  we  need  only  eyes. 

Side  by  side  with  these  impervious  spirits  he  has  been  through 
all  the  peril  of  the  sea,  watching  to  see  how'  they  would  take 
it,  and  he  has  found  they  took  it  very  w'ell.  So  there  has  grown 
up  in  his  heart  a  laughing  admiration,  a  sense  of  safety  and  re¬ 
liance  on  a  kind  of  man  who  really  would  he  frightened  if  he 
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couUl ;  and  with  that  laughing  admiration  he  has  set  liim  down , 
not  once,  but  many  times. 

In  the  features  of  those  truthful  portraits  one  seems  to  read 
the  kindly  artist’s  verdict  :  “  On  a  lee  shore,  sirs,  there  are  worse 
things  than  ‘  no  imagination  ’  !  ” 

There  hang  the  pictures  if  we  had  eyes ! 

Eyes ;  it  seems  a  little  thing!  But  to  “see”  is  the 
greatest  gift  of  all.  The  surface  of  the  world  is  open  enough 
to  everybody’s  gaze  ;  that  which  lies  behind  the  surface  is  what 
lies  in  the  gazer’s  soul,  the  beauty  which  everyday  jdienomena 
evoke  out  of  the  seer’s  consciousness.  Everything  is  beautiful 
to  those  who  have  the  humour  to  perceive.  Birth  and  decay, 
virtue  and  vice,  youth  and  old  ago,  even  the  real  and  touching 
value  of  the  departmental  Briton — all  these  the  seer  Joseph  Conrad 
sees,  and  has  put  in  terms  of  a  profound  philosophy. 

John  Galsworthy. 
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Once,  in  the  pages  of  the  NineteenUi  Century,  1  dealt  with  I 
the  German  Emperor’s  dictum  on  the  sphere  of  women,  which  I 
he  maintained  was  embraced  by  their  adherence  to  the  depart-  | 
ments  of  life  comprised  in  three  German  K’s,  children,  cooking,  [{ 
and  church,  and  in  which,  moreover,  if  he  were  willing  to  include  I 
a  fourth  K — clothes — I  expressed  myself  as  unable  to  disagree  I 
with  him.  Or,  to  put  it  more  graciously,  I  was  anxious  to  show  |l 
my  agreement  with  his  Imperial  iMajesty  in  a  manner  that  he  || 
had  perhaps  not  contemplated.  From  Majestic  Imperialism,  or  If 
perhaps  I  should  say  from  Imperialistic  Majesticism,  the  drop  to  || 
oven  so  renowned  a  periodical  as  the  Spectator  is  a  grave  descent,  | 
and  for  the  arguments  of  both  I  hope  to  provide  a  decent  grave.  |l 
In  February  this  year  the  Spectator  indulged  in  a  take-it-or  |f 
leave-it  piece  of  grandiloquent  advice  to  the  “  thousands  of  good, 
quiet  women  ”  of  this  country  “  who  believe  that  the  proper  r 
sphere  of  the  sex  lies  in  directions  very  different  from  those  which  1 
arc  approved  of  by  the  Woman’s  Suffrage  Party.”  There  is  no  j 
sentence  in  any  part  of  the  article  to  indicate  that  the  writer  ; 
had  taken  steps  to  ascertain  what  are  the  ideals  approved  of  by  ; 
the  ‘‘  Woman’s  Suffrage  Party.”  He  has  gleaned  his  knowledge, 
based  his  judgment,  and  uttered  his  condemnation  on  sensational 
paragraphs  in  the  daily  papers.  The  ‘‘  spade  work  ”  of  a  hundred  ; 
years  is  either  unknown  or  ignored.  ‘‘The  silly  behaviour  of  ( 
some  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement”  is,  he  considers,  ‘‘the 
best  comment  on  their  claims.”  When  they  ‘‘  state  in  the  police 
courts  that  they  speak  for  the  women  of  England,  steps  should 
be  taken  to  challenge  this  statement.”  What,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Spectator  (the  newspaper,  not  the  ‘‘man  in  the  street”), 
constitutes  leadership,  we  are  entitled  to  ask,  and  who  deputed 
the  .Spectator  to  nominate  for  us  our  leaders?  Because  it  suits 
certain  of  our  opponents  to  try  and  belittle  our  movement,  arc 
the  real  leaders  thereof  thus  easily  to  bo  dismissed  and  ignored? 

Is  the  work  that  has  been  done  for  several  generations,  are  the 
sayings  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  the  greatest  thinker  of  modern 
times,  is  the  lofty,  noble  championship  of  some  of  the  best  men 
and  women  that  ever  lived  to  be  thus  set  aside,  because  either 
through  insufficient  pains  to  acquire  knowledge  or  an  inadequate 
appreciation  of  honesty  as  the  essential  qualification  of  an 
educator,  or  both,  the  enemies  of  the  movement  choose  to  forget 
their  existence? 
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What,  ill  truth,  are  the  ideals  of  the  woniaii’s  party  as  ]  uiuler- 
stand  it,  and  as  it  already  stands,  requiring,  as  1  think,  no  “re¬ 
generation  ”  so  far  as  the  loftiness  of  its  aim  is  concerned?  That 
women  should  be  allowed  to  work  hand  in  hand  with  men,  and 
to  help  directly  in  the  benehcent  work  of  reforming  legislation. 
Why  is  it  that,  whenever  it  is  a  question  of  men  entering  public 
life,  the  ideals  held  out  are  those  of  self-sacritice,  attention  to 
duty,  disinterested  concern  for  the  welfare  of  others,  and  a  wise 
discretion  in  weighing  the  comparative  merits  of  dilferent 
ineasures?  When  it  is  a  question  of  women  taking  an  interest 
in  the  same  things,  we  hear  from  opponents  of  nothing  but  the 
demoralising  influence  of  the  “hustings’’  (even  though  they 
happen,  in  fact,  no  longer  to  exist!),  of  the  sordid  atmosphere 
of  political  life,  of  its  meanness,  its  pettiness,  the  imworthiness 
of  the  motives  that  govern  public  men,  and  the  generally  dt'grad- 
ing  effect  that  “ix)litics’’  have  on  those  participating  in  them. 
But  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  reforms  that  have  been 
most  insistently  urged,  the  reforms  that  bear  upon  the  home  life 
of  the  workers,  the  housing  question,  the  care  of  infant  life,  the 
tonq)erauce  movement — in  a  word,  all  the  reforms  dealing  par¬ 
ticularly  with  “the  home’’ — are  a  by-product  of  the  woman’s 
movement;  that  the  women  whose  help  and  advice  are  sought, 
whose  opinions  are  acted  upon,  are  all  and  every  one  of  them  in 
favour,  and  strongly  in  favour,  of  the  enfranchisement  of  their 
own  sex. 

In  Australia,  where  the  vote  is  an  established  fact,  the  ideals 
of  the  woman’s  party  aim  essentially  at  the  improvement  of 
the  home,  not  at  the  demoralisation  or  “  the  desertion  of  the  home 
for  the  hustings,’’  as  the  cant  phrase  has  it.  In  N('w  South 
Wales  women  have  had  the  vote  only  since  August,  1902,  and 
in  less  than  four  years  they  have  won  reforms  which  the  voteless 
women  of  Victoria  have  asked  for  for  fifteen  years,  and  are  still 
asking  for  in  vain.  These  reforms  deal  one  and  all  with  the  puri¬ 
fication  of  the  home. 

This  cannot  be  insisted  upon  too  often  and  too  earnestly.  They 
deal  with  the  protection  of  child-life  in  more  than  one  way  :  by 
the  establishment  of  a  children’s  court ;  by  an  habitual  Criminal 
.\ct ;  by  the  licensing  of  juvenile  street  vendors  ;  by  the  prohibition 
of  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  and  indecent  literature  to 
children  ;  by  the  legitimisation  of  children  on  the  marriage  of 
parents,  thus  giving  them  a  fairer  start  in  life,  and  remedying, 
as  far  as  it  lies  in  the  power  of  the  State  to  do  so,  the  wrong 
done  them  by  their  parents;  by  the  raising  of  the  “age  of 
consent  ’’  to  seventeen  years  ;  and  by  other  reforms  which  it  would 
take  too  long  to  enumerate,  but  which  include  the  limiting  of 
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the  hours  of  child-labour,  and  an  improvement  in  the  conditions 
under  which  they  work.  “  The  home  ”  is  safeguarded,  exalted, 
and  made  more  real  in  every  way  in  which  State  interference 
can  make  such  an  improvement  possible.  And  the  improvement 
is  even  greater  indirectly  than  it  can  be  made  by  direct  legisla¬ 
tion,  because  of  the  loftiness  of  the  ideals  aimed  at. 

The  English  women  who  prate  about  “the  home’’  apparently 
care  little  that  the  homes  of  their  poorer  sisters  should  in  some 
cases  be  a  mere  mockery  of  the  name,  and  only  approximate  in 
the  faintest  degree  to  a  resemblance  of  their  own  snug  dwellings. 

I  solemnly  affirm  that  it  is  a  belief  in  the  sanctity  of  the  home, 
and  a  desire  to  make  it  a  national  reality,  instead  of  the  catch¬ 
word  of  the  prosiKi rolls,  that  causes  women  to  emerge  from  their 
homes  and  bear  the  obloquy  and  resentment  of  the  ‘  ‘  thousands 
of  good  and  quiet  women,’’  whose  goodness  consists  chiefly  in 
the  flinging  of  self-righteous  but  anonymous  stones  at  the 
courageous  few  who  brave  insult  and  ridicule  in  discharge  of  what 
they  believe  to  bo  a  sacred  duty  :  whose  “  quiet  ’’  virtues  do  not 
sink  to  the  level  of  every  day’s  most  common  need,  but  remain  in 
the  tepid  regions  of  selfish  contentment  to  which  it  has  pleased 
circumstance  to  call  them. 

I  am  not  referring  only  to  the  comparatively  recent  exhibitions 
of  courage  and  self-sacrifice,  which  have  been  a  target  for  the 
world’s  arrows.  How’ever  mistaken  some  of  us  may  think  their 
methods,  let  us  at  least  give  credit  for  sincerity  of  motive  and 
singleness  of  aim  to  those  whose  inspiration  leads  them  to  take 
a  different  view  of  the  road  to  success  than  others  of  us  who  are 
determined  to  reach  the  same  goal  are  travelling  by.  The  early 
pioneers  of  the  movement  also  braved  insult  and  ridicule  in  main¬ 
taining  their  belief  in  the  need  for  women’s  co-operation  in  public 
affairs.  Cowards  fear  usurpation  where  brave  men  welcome  en¬ 
lightened  co-operation  in  what  I  am  willing  to  believe  both  regard 
as  a  high  and  noble  duty. 

And  surely,  as  far  as  woman’s  own  fears  are  concerned,  surely 
the  fear  of  pollution  is  more  degrading  than  a  brave  determination 
to  face  the  facts  of  life  as  they  are  ;  a  brave  determination  to  share 
the  burden  of  responsibility  with  those  who  are  honestly  trying 
to  help  forward  the  progress  of  the  world ;  a  brave  determination 
to  use  the  powers  they  possess  in  a  womanly  striving  to  better 
their  own  and  other  people’s  conditions,  to  help  to  ameliorate  the 
urdiappiness  caused  by  poverty,  ignorance,  and  crime. 

To  those  who  are  and  ever  have  been  surrounded  by  the  gentle 
atmosphere  of  opulent  well-being,  I  admit  that  it  requires  intelli¬ 
gence  and  imagination,  as  well  as  courage,  to  see  the  necessity 
for  the  abandonment  of  the  sluggish  ideals  of  a  barren  self- 
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siithciency.  Their  attitude  of  mind  is  not  the  outcome  of  the 
refining  influence  of  cultivated  leisure,  as  they  would  have  us 
believe,  for  this  influence  would  make  women  acquainted  with 
the  world’s  need,  and  ashamed  of  shirking  their  share  of  responsi¬ 
bility,  instead  of  sclf-complacently  hugging  their  incapacity.  The 
vaunted  refinement  of  the  anti-suffragists  is  “a  hollow  sham, 
disguising  the  coarse  supremacy  of  wealth.” 

And  it  is  not  true  that  women  can  do  all  that  is  required  of 
them  by  God  and  man  in  their  present  condition.  The  voice 
that  has  called  some  of  them  to  abandon  the  old  ideals  (if  ideals 
they  can  he  called)  in  favour  of  more  active  participation  in  the 
world’s  work  is  the  voice  of  the  Eternal  dwelling  in  the  hearts  of 
men  calling  them  to  buckle  on  the  armour  of  sympathy  and  under¬ 
standing,  and  to  shirk  nothing  that  these  attributes  involve. 

Is  this  hypocrisy  or  ‘  ‘  hysteria  ’  ’  ?  Arc  these  mere  words  ?  Let 
those  ready  and  willing  to  fling  this  taunt  beware  lest  their 
unaw’akened  souls  be  found  guilty  of  the  one  unpardonable  sin. 

For  how  is  the  line  to  be  drawn  or  the  distinction  to  be  made 
between  the  advisability  of  women  voting  for  the  representatives 
of,  and  being  themselves  eligible  for  election  on,  all  municipal 
bodies,  and  in  the  advisability  of  their  being  allow'ed  the  vote 
for  members  of  the  Imperial  Parliament?  What  has  the  passing 
;  of  the  Tjocal  Authorities  Qualification  of  Women’s  Act  done? 

It  has  enabled  electors  to  place  directly  elected  women  on  educa- 
i  tion  authorities,  and  to  secure  their  services  in  other  matters  of 

*  local  government,  such  as  the  housing  of  the  poor,  the  looking 

after  juihlic  lodging-houses,  the  management  of  the  female  side 
‘  of  lunatic  asylums,  the  regulation  of  the  employment  of  women, 
provision  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  children,  the  supervision 
of  industrial  schools  (containing  children  from  three  years  of  ago), 
the  supervision  of  midwdves,  and  of  baby-farmers,  of  homes  for 
inebriate  women,  of  police  courts  and  police  court  waiting-rooms, 
and  generally  to  secure  their  co-operation  in  matters  relating  to 
'  public  health. 

Those  arc  the  womanly  offices  that  women  asked  to  he  allow’ed 
to  fill,  and  their  demands  w’cre  greeted  wdth  howls  of  execration 
;  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  I  listened  to  some  of  the  howls 
of  execration  myself  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  I  heard  Lord 
James  of  Hereford  solemnly  warn  their  Lordships  that  if  this 
demand  w'erc  conceded  to  women,  there  wwild  not  be  a  shadow 
or  a  tittle  of  ground  whereon  to  deny  them  the  Parliamentary 
vote.  It  was  the  only  phrase  and  the  only  sentiment  in  the 
speech  with  wdneh  T  found  myself  in  agreement,  hut  of  the  irre¬ 
sistible  logic  of  his  contention  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

These  are  the  sane,  profitable,  and  essentially  womanly  ideals 
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involving,  to  my  mind,  the  obligation  on  the  part  of  woman  to 
recognise  her  concern  in  all  the  affairs  of  the  State  from  the 
meanest  parochial  matter  to  the  highest  Imperial  interests — ideals 
that,  in  one  or  other  of  their  aspects,  the  workers  in  this  movement 
have  ever  held  before  their  own  and  their  followers’  eyes.  Yet 
that  deliberate  attempts  are  made  to  ignore  the  real  foundation 
upon  which  this  gigantic  structure  is  built,  by  those  undertaking 
to  instruct  on  the  subject,  the  following  paragraph  will  show  :  — 

Women  who  have  made  a  serious  study  of  economic  problems,  or  who 
have  felt  instinctively  that  their  sphere  is  the  home  and  not  the  hustings, 
may  have  been  inclined  hitherto  to  dismiss  as  unimportant  the  more  violent 
fatuities  of  the  suffrage  party.  They  may  have  considered  that  female 
politicians  who  chain  themselves  to  railings  or  deliberately  court  jdiysical 
conflict  with  policemen  arc  better  left  to  the  prison-cell  or  the  asylum. 
Bui  if  ihc  morement  sinrtrd  hif  such  persons  develops  into  a  campaign, 
which  is  not  merely  foolish  hut  dangerous,  they  may  well  decide  that  the 
time  has  arrived  for  more  positive  action  than  silent  contempt. 

The  writing  of  the  words  I  have  italicised  is  an  example  of 
what  I  have  referred  to  as  want  of  knowledge  or  contempt  for 
honesty.  If  the  assertion  be  the  outcome  of  the  former,  what 
possible  weight  can  the  views  of  a  journal  lending  itself  to  such 
unfortunate  tactics  carry  in  the  minds  of  thousands  of  intelligent 
beings  who  look  for  enlightenment  from  the  pages  of  the 
Spectator?  If  prompted  by  the  latter,  whom  does  it  attempt  to 
deceive?  This  ostrich-like  {wlicy  of  trying  to  ignore  the  solidity, 
and  solidarity  of  a  movement  that  is  surging  through  almost  every 
civilised  country  in  the  world,  is  neither  wdse,  nor  virtuous,  nor 
even  “  respectable.”  Therefore,  it  passes  the  wit  of  man  why 
it  should  bo  adopted  by  the  Spectator. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  dealing  with  the  alleged  insignificance  of 
the  movement  that  facts  are  misrepresented,  which  is  the  de¬ 
scription  the  courtesies  of  controversy  force  us  to  give  to  the 
mis-statements  contained  in  the  article  I  am  alluding  to,  but  the 
very  significance  of  the  movement  is  purposely  perverted. 

The  wife  of  a  man  who  ia  unable  to  find  employment  can  think  little 
of  joy  or  peace  if  she  is  not  sure  that  she  can  keep  a  roof  above  her  head, 
or  find  bread  for  her  children.  When,  therefore,  she,  in  her  doubt  and 
unhappiness,  is  actually  assured  that  the  cause  of  her  distress  is  due 
to  her  political  disabilities;  when  she  is  informed  that  her  remedy  lies  ia 
yivinfj  the  bnhtnce  of  political  power  to  icorucn  instead  of  men — when 
such  perilous  stuff  as  that  is  offered  by  the  ignorant  and  the  hysterical 
as  food  for  the  hungry,  then  it  is  time  for  women  who  can  think  clearly 
and  speak  soberly  to  sot  to  work,  and  to  strengthen  their  work  witli  a 
pledge  of  comradeship. 


Can  the  writer  of  the  above  accusation  quote  one  single  utter- 
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aiice  of  any  rcsiionsible  or  even  irres|X)nsible  leader  of  the  move¬ 
ment  to  justify  the  assumption  that  the  cause  for  women’s 
suffrage  is  represented  as  a  desire  to  give  the  balance  of  political 
|x)wer  to  women  instead  of  to  men?  That  with  the  establishment 
of  this  state  of  things,  and  not  before,  will  there  be  a  jxissibility 
of  the  vote  having  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  laws  that  govern  the 
condition  of  women  as  workers?  If  not,  I  deliberately  bring  the 
gravest  charge  that  can  be  brought  against  any  journalist — that 
of  puri)osely  purveying  false  information  to  his  readers  in 
order  to  damage  a  cause  towards  which  ho  is  personally 
antagonistic. 

It  is  suggested  that  there  is  a  need  for  the  formation  of  a 
woman’s  party  pledged,  not  to  obtain  the  Parliamentary  vote,  but 
to  the  essential  woman’s  work  of  regeneration  of  the  ideals  and 
influences  of  home  life  in  the  best  and  widest  sense  of  the  words. 
“It  is  true,”  adds  the  writer,  with  the  cautious  reflection  that 
women’s  universal  nobility  and  devotion  to  an  ideal  are  going 
to  be  made  in  a  later  portion  of  the  same  article  the  basis  of  what 
will  be  shown  to  bo  a  futile  argument,  “it  is  true  that  for  most 
women  there  is  no  need  for  such  a  pledge.”  It  is  for  the  “re¬ 
generation  ”  of  the  small  minority  of  misguided  women  w'ho  have 
allowed  themselves  to  take  an  interest  in  other  concerns  than 
those  contained  within  their  own  walls  and  those  of  their  limited 
circle  of  friends  that  this  new  missionary  work  is  to  be  under¬ 
taken.  We  are  to  be  taught  that  “  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering, 
gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness”  (especially  meekness), 
“  and  temperance  ”  are  the  ideals  of  life  “  for  women  only.”  Men, 
wo  {uesunie,  with  that  characteristic  bearing  of  the  burdens  of  life, 
have  foresworn  all  these  delectable  qualities  (or  most  of  them), 
because  they  and  the  exercise  of  a  vote  cannot  go  together.  Any¬ 
how,  not  in  women.  Let  them  once  presume  to  record  a  vote 
or  listen  to  the  shocking  tales  that  will  be  poured  into  their  ears 
in  order  to  induce  them  to  bestow  their  suffrages  on  one  or  other 
of  the  love-lorn,  joyless,  war-like,  impatient,  violent,  evil, 
faithless,  arrogant,  intemperate  possessors  of  a  vote  and  lo ! 
their  golden  chariots  will  be  pumpkins,  their  prancing  steeds  mere 
whisking  mice,  and  the  pearls  and  diamonds  of  their  speech  turned 
to  the  vomiting  of  toads  and  snails. 


It  is  one  of  the  commonplaces  of  practical  politics  that  it  is  necessary 
from  time  to  time  to  state  and  restate  in  the  plainest  possible  language 
what  a  thing  is,  and  the  reason  why  it  is  what  it  is.  It  may  seem  super¬ 
fluous  to  do  so;  the  facts  and  the  reasons  may  be  so  patent  that  to  state 
them  once  more  may  seem  as  foolish  as  to  walk  about  repeating  the 
alphal)ct,  or  insisting  that  two  and  two  make  four.  The  reply  must  be 
that  large  nund)ers  of  people  are  alw.ays  forgetting  the  alphabet,  or  trying 
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to  prove  that  two  and  two  make  five.  It  is  evidently  necessary,  in  the 
present  instance,  to  state  once  more  the  plain  reason  lehy  ivomen  cannot 
have  the  Parliamentary  vote;  cannot,  that  is,  take  a  decidiny  part  in 
framing  the  legislation  of  the  State.  It  is  not  because  they  are  inferior 
to  men  in  morals,  in  courage,  in  patriotism,  or  in  intellectual  power.  In 
heart  and  head  the  sexes  are  equal.  But  it  is  because  women  are  inferior 
to  men  in  physical  strength.  It  is  a  very  old  reason,  but  most  things  that 
are  true  are  very  old. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  this  simple  illustration 
from  arithmetic  has  been  anticipated  by  Mr.  Israel  Zangwill 
in  language  of  which  the  words  I  have  just  (pioted  sound  strangely 
like  an  echo. 

“  Our  case,”  said  Jlr.  Zangwill,  just  a  year  ago,  ”  is  so  simple,  that  it 
is  like  having  to  prove  that  one  and  one  are  two.  Indeed,  this  is  precisely 
what  the  ojjposition  denies.  It  says  that  one  and  one  are  not  two;  that 
in  politics  one  man  and  one  woman  are  only  one,  and  man  is  that  one. 
Savages  are  notoriously  bad  at  arithmetic,  but  in  the  C'olonso  of  civilisation 
it  is  written  that  one  man  and  one  woman  are  two  persons.  Like  most 
simple  truths,  this  axiom  of  spiritual  arithmetic  has  taken  the  human  race 
a  long  time  to  arrive  at;  but,  thank  Heaven,  we  are  there  at  last!  Woman 
is  a  separate  and  individual  personality;  a  human  soul,  and,  what  is  more 
to  the  point,  a  tax-payer.  Even  marriage  cannot  extinguish  her.  She  is  no 
longer  a  mere  appendage  to  her  lord,  united  and  fused.  The  Married 
Woman’s  Property  Act  gives  her  the  right  to  her  separate  property;  with 
property  goes  taxation,  and  with  taxation  must  and  shall  go  representation.” 

The  latest  adopter  of  this  dazzling  example  of  mathematical 
accuracy  seems  to  think  its  demonstration  as  an  argument  (juito 
final  and  conclusive.  I  suggest,  as  a  paraphrase  to  this  “  un¬ 
answerable  argument  ”  of  the  Spectator’s  :  — 

You  cannot  have  a  vote,  my  dear.  Haven’t  you  heard  nn*  say 
so?  If  you  want  to  know  wdiy,  which  is  ridiculous  after  the 
firm  way  I  have  been  talking,  why  then  it’s  because  you  are  niy 
inferior— in  physical  strength.  Now  you  know.  Your  brain  is 
as  good  as  mine — at  least,  those  of  you  who  do  not  clamour  for 
a  vote.  (No  wmman  asks  quietly  for  it,  and  if  she  does  I  don’t 
hear  her.)  Y^our  heart  and  morals  are  perliaps  better,  the  dilTcr- 
ence  in  your  coura  and  patriotism  could  hardly  be  detected, 
but  because  you  are,  or  I  think  and  choose  to  say  you  are,  weaker 
than  I  am,  therefore  I  will  keep  the  one  thing  to  myself  that 
you  perhaps  stand  most  in  need  of. 

But  is  the  writer  afraid  of  urging  this  paradox  to  its  illogical 
conclusion?  Not  he!  The  following  remarks  are  made  without 
the  smallest  indication  that  the  writer  is  otherwise  than  solemnly 
in  earnest. 

If  women  liad  the  Parliamentary  Suffrage,  there  might,  nay,  almost 
certaiidy  would,  come  a  time  when  the  one  sex,  as  a  whole,  found  itself  in 
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sharp  eonflicfc  with  the  otlier  sex  on  some  momentous  social  problem,  and 
the  result  would  he  worse  than  deplorable,  it  would  he  terrible.  It  would 
be  anarchy  in  its  most  disintegrating  and  dreadful  form.  For,  remember, 
the  last  resort  of  the  sharpest  political  disagreement  is  always  the  same. 
It  was  the  resort  of  the  English  citizens  who  dethroned  Charles  I. ;  it  was 
the  resort  of  the  States  of  the  North  when  the  Confederacy  strove  to 
dissolve  the  Union;  it  was  the  weapon  well-nigh  drawn  from  the  scabbard 
before  the  reforms  of  IHd'i;  and  it  is  a  weaj)on  which  women  could  never 
draw  with  the  faintest  hope  of  success.  Is  that  exaggeration?  Is  the 
idea  of  personal  conflict  between  men  and  women  incredible  or  impossible? 
Let  us  put  a  particular  case.  Suppose  that  in  the  House  of  Commons 
women  were  actually  represented  by  the  majority  of  members,  because  there 
were  more  women  on  the  registers  than  men.  Suppose  that  a  Bill  were 
introduced  to  curtail  the  power  of  the  liquor  trade  to  an  extent  immensely 
in  advance  of  the  reform  desired  by  the  majority  of  male  opinion.  If  the 
Bill  l)ecamo  law,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  men  refused  to  obey  it, 
what  would  happen?  The  w'omen  could  not  enforce  the  law  they  had 
made,  because  they  could  not  command  the  police  or  the  arsenals.  The 
situation  would  he  ridiculous  until,  with  the  attempt  to  enforce  the  law, 
it  became  horrible.  The  supreme  irony  of  the  struggle  would  bo  that 
woman’s  very  nobility  and  devotion  to  an  ideal  would  drive  her  to  the 
bitterest  end.  The  word  “compromise”  for  her  could  not  exist;  she 
would  insist  upon  a  decision,  even  though  she  know  that  she  must  go  under 
in  upholding  her  belief. 


After  this  lengthy  quotation,  the  article  extends  to  another 
hnlf-column  of  the  Spectator,  but  what  need  we  further  witness? 

I  have  dealt  elsewhere  with  the  impossibility  of  knowing 
whether  “  women  were  actually  represented  by  a  majority  of 
members.”  The  ballot  is  in  itself  a  complete  answer  to  this 
“argument.”  But  what  insidious  poison  is  there  in  a  Parlia¬ 
mentary  vote  that  could  cause  the  exhibition  of  a  phenomenon 
never  hitherto  observed?  “There  certainly  would,”  says  our 
prophet,  “  come  a  time  when  the  one  sex,  as  a  whole,  found  itself 
in  sharp  conflict  with  the  other  sex  on  some  momentous  social 
problem.”  Is  this  exaggeration?  he  exclaims.  Is  the  idea  of 
personal  conflict  between  the  sexes  incredible  or  impos¬ 
sible?  “  Let  us  put  a  particular  case.”  On  getting  thus 
far  I  shut  my  eyes  and  mentally  marshalled  all  my 
reason  to  my  aid.  Here  with  my  eyes  I  was  to  receive 
the  fatal  revelation  that  should  bring  my  faith  tottering 
to  the  ground.  What  was  the  prospect,  “  free  from  all  exag¬ 
geration,”  “not  only  possible,  but  certain,”  that  was  unfolded 
before  my  horror-stricken  mental  vision?  Every  woman  in  all 
the  British  Isles  drawn  up  in  battle  array  against  all  the  men — 
fighting — and  for  what?  The  curtailing  of  the  liquor  trade. 
Think  of  it.  Who  dares  say  that  drunkenness  is  on  the  increase 
among  women?  We  hnow,  for  the  Spectator  has  told  us  so,  that 
the  vote  in  wmman’s  hands  would  change  all  that.  Whatever  her 
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proclivities,  we  know  that  the  whole  of  womankind,  for  whom 
compromise  does  not  exist,  and  on  account  of  her  nobility  and 
devotion  to  an  ideal,  wonld  “  go  solid  ”  for  a  Bill  “  immensely  in 
advance”  of  anjdhing  men  have  ever  contemplated  or  ever  could 
or  ever  wonld  contemplate.  Where  are  all  the  men’s  temperance 
bodies?  Where  are  the  so-called  fanatical  temperance  leaders? 
Gone,  alas  !  driven  to  drink  by  voting  women.  Where,  too,  would 
be  the  women  whose  very  existence  depends  upon  the  liquor 
traffic?  The  barmaids  (who  so  vigorously  and  successfully 
defended  the  attempt  to  abolish  them  as  a  class),  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  publicans,  the  wives  and  daughters  of  brew’ers,  the 
widows  whoso  sole  means  of  subsistence  is  derived  from  the  trade? 
All  united  as  women,  though  it  should  involve  their  extinction 
as  human  beings,  united,  in  defence  of  an  ”  ideal  ”  against  the 
brutal  male!  “The  situation  would  he  ridiculous”  (Oh,  surely 
not!)  ‘‘until  with  the  attempt  to  enforce  the  law  it  became 
horrible.” 

Surely  even  women  do  not  display  such  self-destructive 
(piixotism.  Is  it  not  an  attempt  to  construct  a  bogey  out  of 
woman’s  high  and  noble  attributes?  Whereas  in  truth  no  quality 
has  a  sex  and  no  sex  has  the  monopoly  of  any  quality. 

But  let  us  examine  this  dogmatic  assertion  that  ‘‘  war  is  the 
ultima  ratio.”  It  is  accompanied  by  the  glib  assumption,  which 
is  apparently  regarded  as  an  indisputable  axiom,  that  ‘‘Nature 
has  deprived  w’omen  of  the  right  to  use  that  argument  against 
men  ”  !  It  is  the  one  thing  Nature  has  not  done.  Civilisation  has, 
I  hope,  accomplished  this  for  us,  but  Nature  most  distinctly  has 
nothing  wdiatever  to  do  with  it.  Surely  the  writer  has  forgotten 
that  there  w^as  a  time  when  human  beings  w'ere  in  a  more 
‘‘  natural  ”  state  than  they  can  be  said  to  be  in  now',  when  the 
male’s  only  form  of  courtship  was  a  struggle  wdth  the  lady  who  had 
engaged  his  affections,  and  that  the  female  alw'ays  successfully 
resisted  a  suitor  w'hen  she  had  bestowed  her  preference  on 
a  favoured  rival.  The  confusion  botw'ecn  what  is  unnatural  and 
wdiat  is  unusual,  against  which  John  Stuart  INTill  warned  con¬ 
troversialists  on  this  subject,  is  again  apparent.  ‘‘  In  the  feudal 
ages,”  says  Mill,  ‘‘  w'ar  and  politics  w'ere  not  thought  unnatural  to 
w'omen  because  not  unusual.”  How,  even  now',  would  ‘‘  Nature  ” 
prevent  women  at  this  moment  from  facing  an  enemy, 
from  donning  a  uniform,  from  marching  to  the  battle-ground? 
Let  us  imagine  all  the  available  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain 
drawn  up  in  battle  array  opposite  each  other  :  men  on  one  side 
and  women  on  the  other.  Given  to  women  a  few  generations 
of  training  such  as  soldiers  have  had  in  discipline  and  gunnery 
and  all  the  f)araphernalia  of  war,  given  th('  same  means  of  acquir- 
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ing  anus,  given  the  generalship  of  a  Joan  of  Arc,  given  the 
numerical  preponderance  of  able-bodied  women  (a  fact  that  1 
never  shirk,  seeing  that  “Nature”  provides  the  world  with  a 
still  greater  preponderance  of  male  infants),  given  all  these  circum¬ 
stances,  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  “  Nature  ”  would  guarantee 
all  the  num  invulnerability  from  the  female  bullets.  It  is  true 
that  in  sporting  parlance  the  betting  would  be  perhaps  2  to  1 
on  the  “  favourite,”  which,  in  virtue  of  its  greater  familiarity 
with  the  battlefield,  would  probably  bo  the  male  army.  But 
certainly  Nature  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  preventing  such 
a  contingency  in  the  unlikely  event  of  women  making  iij)  their 
minds  to  provoke  the  arbitration  of  war  to  decide  their  claims. 
But  bccditfic  it  is  possible  that,  should  such  a  conflict  arise, 
men  would  probably  be  successful,  is  that  really  to  be  considered 
a  sound  argument  against  denying  the  vote  to  women,  if  it  can 
be  provc'd  that  it  is  demanded  by  the  majority  of  those  willing 
to  express  an  opinion  on  the  subject?  In  thus  reducing  the 
physical  force  argument  to  its  final  absurdity,  let  it  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  statement  that  “force  is  the  weapon  that  man 
alone  can  wield  ”  is  simjdy  a  mis-statement  of  facts,  and  very 
easily  disproved.  Force  is  not  only  exercised  in  antagonism;  we 
put  foi  th  force  in  every  minute  of  our  lives  that  we  are  not  cither 
asleep  or  ill.  When  we  move  or  work  we  are  exercising  force, 
and  when  we  read  it  is  by  latent  force  that  we  assimilate  what 
wo  are  reading.  To  talk  of  women  as  having  been  “deprived 
by  Nature  ”  of  all  “  force  ”  shows  incredible  looseness  of  thought, 
and  to  base  an  argument  on  so  shallow  and  obvious  a  fallacy  is 
an  indication  of  the  strength  of  a  cause  and  the  mental  calibre  of 
its  supporters. 

Assuming  for  a  moment,  however,  that  “  physical  force  ”  should 
bo  given  the  limited  application,  which  an  exact  or  trained  thinker 
would  never  apply  to  it,  but  which  passes  current  for  thought 
amongst  the  enemies  of  this  movement,  even  so  it  does  not  carry 
the  conviction  intended  by  those  who  use  it  to  the  minds  of 
anyone  who  is  capable  of  thinking  for  himself.  The  following 
remark  was  delivered  to  a  Cambridge  audience  by  an  influential 
gcntk'inan  who  presided  at  the  meeting,  and  who  overlooked  the 
initial  ('i  ror  of  assuming  that  “  force  ”  was  only  put  forth  during 
a  struggle. 


I,astlv,  tl\cro  is  tlie  pliysic-al  force  argument;  iianicly,  tliat  the  ultimate 
direction  of  affairs  must  be  vested  in  those  who  in  their  own  persons 
possess  the  fighting  strength  of  the  nation.  Tliis  argument  goes  far.  In 
fact,  it  goi's  much  too  far,  and  it  proves  that  the  vast  majority  of  Govern¬ 
ments.  that  have  ever  existed,  were  impossible.  It  proves  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Louis  the  Great  of  France  was  impossible,  because  in  his  own 
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person  he  was  unable  to  coerce  the  French  nation.  It  proves  that  any 
despotism  is  impossible,  and  that  any  oligarchy  is  impossible.  And  when 
I  contemplate  these  results  of  the  argument,  I  wish  it  were  true.  But 
unfortunately  it  is  manifestly  false. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  I  have  found  myself  in  conversation 
with  men  who  have  imagined  themselves  oppostid  to  the  extension 
of  the  Parliamentary  franchise  to  women,  and  that,  when  I  have 
suggested  to  these  gentlemen  that  perhaps  their  opposition  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  women  were  not  soldiers,  they  have  indig¬ 
nantly  repudiated  the  idea  that  this  fact  should  influence  their 
opinion,  and  have  contemptuously  brushed  it  aside  with  an 
impatient  exclamation,  saying,  “  No,  no,  that  is  no  argument.” 
Yet  it  has  been  and  is  used  again  and  again  by  statesmen  and 
law’yers,  such  as  Lord  James  and  Mr.  Asquith,  it  was  paraded 
yet  again  in  a  leading  article  in  The  Times  as  lately  as  February 
29th  last,  and  supported  by  correspondents  to  the  same  newspaper 
as  “  not  only  the  strongest  but  the  one  unanswerable  argument,” 
and  it  has  been  solemnly  advanced  as  the  one  conclusive 
argument  by  a  leading  weekly  journal,  whose  standing 
in  the  intellectual  world  is  generally  acknowledged.  Were 
none  of  its  readers  found  willing  to  protest  against  the  inac¬ 
curacies  and  perversions  ]>erpetrated  by  the  writer  of  the 
article  under  discussion?  it  will  be  justly  asked.  The  answer 
is,  that  in  the  only  letter  that  appeared  in  reply  occurred  words 
in  effect  admitting  the  depressing  “  fact  ”  that  women  do 
not  possess  physical  force.  And  underneath  this  lady’s  letter 
was  a  note  to  the  effect  that  hers  had  been  chosen  out  of  a  great 
number  that  had  reached  the  editor,  and  that  there  would  be  no 
further  correspondence  admitted  on  the  subject. 

I  do  not  blame  the  lady  w'ho,  although  battling  valiantly  with 
her  able  foe,  allowed  the  dust  of  rhetoric  to  blind  her  into 
unthinkingly  accepting  statements  which  contain  glaring  falsi¬ 
ties,  plainly  apparent  to  those  not  thus  blinded.  It  is,  of  course, 
difficult  not  to  be  dazzled  by  the  illuminating  rays  that  fall  from 
a  journal  of  the  light,  leading,  and  learning  of  the  Spectator,  but 
I  have  endeavoured  not  to  allow  my  vision  to  be  obscured  by  its 
intellectual  magnificence  in  my  efforts  gently  to  question  its 
soundness  on  a  subject  to  which  I  have  given  many  years  of  deep 
attention. 


Agnes  Grove. 


SOCIAL  JUSTICE  AND  EVOLUTION. 


It  is  to  be  regretted  in  the  interests  of  intelligent  and  profitable 
discussion  of  Socialism  that  Dr.  Crozier  did  not  consider  it  to 
be  necessary  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  opinions  and  theories 
of  present-day  Socialists  as  a  qualification  to  pose  as  the  critic 
of  Socialism.  Whatever  investigation  he  may  have  made  into 
Socialistic  literature  appears  to  have  been  limited  to  the  writings 
of  Socialist  pioneers,  who  embarked  upon  a  voyage  of  discovery 
into  an  untrodden  land,  who,  in  their  enthusiasm,  magnified  the 
importance  of  their  discoveries,  who  naturally  rushed  to  dogmatic 
conclusions  on  insufficient  knowledge,  and  who,  in  their  im¬ 
patience,  urged  the  immediate  application  of  their  theories  as 
offering  a  complete  realisation  of  “  the  human  impulse  after  the 
ideal.” 

Socialist  theory  to-day  is  no  more  complete  and  no  more  claims 
to  be  incapable  of  amendment  than  the  doctrines  of  theology  or 
the  theories  of  natural  science.  But  the  fair-minded  critic  of 
theology  does  not  seize  the  absurdities  of  discarded  creeds  to 
ridicule  and  condemn  all  religions,  nor  does  the  practical  man 
refuse  to  utilise  the  known  powers  of  science  because  theorists 
differ  as  to  the  real  character  of  the  force.  It  was  no  more  to 
be  expected  that  a  full  and  perfect  knowledge  of  Socialism  would 
all  at  once  enter  the  mind  of  man  than  it  is  reasonable  to  supix>se 
that  a  perfect  system  can  be  imposed  on  a  particular  day  by 
deliberate  act.  The  history  of  Socialism  is  the  record  of  honest 
inquiry  into  industrial  and  social  facts,  and  though  in  the  course 
of  the  inquiry  many  previously-accepted  opinions  have  had  to 
be  discarded  through  fuller  knowledge,  the  record  of  this  inquiry 
is  one  of  constantly-increasing  truth  established  by  the  test  of 
experience.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  in  the  evolution  of  the 
Socialist  theory  a  great  deal  has,  at  times,  become  associated 
with  it  which  had  no  essential  relation  to  Socialism.  In  this 
resix!ct  Socialism  is  not  different  from  other  great  movements. 

But  Socialists  are  surely  entitled  to  ask  that  the  critic  of 
Socialism  shall  attack  the  matured  and  more  settled  teaching  of 
present-day  Socialists,  and  not  select  the  crude  suggestions  and 
ideas  of  a  bygone  generation  of  Socialists  to  exercise  his  destruc¬ 
tive  faculties  upon.  In  doing  the  latter.  Dr.  Crozier  is  not  alone 
in  his  methods  of  controversy.  It  has  been  a  feature  of  the 
raging  anti-Socialist  campaign  of  the  last  six  months  that  all 
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the  appeals  to  Socialist  theories  aiul  oiuiiions  and  prograiniiKs  f 
have  been  to  writers  who  are  as  out-of-date  as  the  once-^Hjpulur 
scientific  manual,  Joyce's  Scientific  iJialoyties,  or  to  the  one  small  t 
Socialist  organisation  in  Britain  which  never  learns  and  never  f 
forgets.  The  selection  of  discarded  Socialism  for  criticism  is  an  I 
acknowledgment  of  the  unanswerable  character  of  the  Socialism 
of  the  day.  But  Dr.  Crozier  has  not  been  content  to  select  for  ! 
criticism  a  Socialism  which  is  not  British  Socialism,  hut  he  has 
founded  his  second  article  on  a  theory  of  human  evolution  ascribed 
to  Socialists  which  never  was  held  anywhere  outside  the  region  3 

of  his  own  imagination.  If  Socialists  held  the  theory  that  “  the  | 

infinitely  complex  evolution  of  human  society  and  civilisation  can  I 
be  narrowed  down  to  a  single  thread  of  this  complex  web—  I 
namely,  its  purely  economic  or  industrial  evolution — and  that 
this  again  can  be  so  cut  down  as  to  coincide  with  the  industrial  L 
evolution  of  the  great  mass  of  the  manual  labourers,”  then  they  | 
are  entitled  to  the  comments  inx)n  their  intelligence  which  this  | 
sapient  critic  makes.  But  the  simple  truth  is  that  no  Socialist,  i 
even  when  the  discovery  of  the  great  influence  which  economic  I 

forces  have  upon  social  evolution  first  began  to  be  dimly  under-  | 

stood,  ever  made  such  a  claim  as  Dr.  Crozier  attributes  to  all  g 

Socialists.  Readers  of  his  article  would  notice  that  he  carefully  * 

refrained  from  supporting  his  statement  as  to  Socialist  opinions 
by  quotations.  Only  once  does  he  venture  to  name  a  Socialist 
who  is,  he  states,  identified  with  the  promulgation  of  this  one-and-  i 
all  theory  of  human  evolution.  If  there  be  a  Socialist  whose  | 
writings  might  be  expected  to  support  the  contention  which  Dr.  I 
Crozier  states  is  the  accepted  Socialist  theory  of  evolution,  it  is  I 
Mr.  Hyndman,  whom  ho  names  as  expounding  this  view.  But  i 
nowhere  does  Mr.  Hyndman  argue  that  by  economics  aloiu'  can  | 
we  explain  social  evolution.  On  the  contrary,  he  emphasises  tlie 
complex  character  of  the  evolution  of  human  society,  and  in  his 
book  he  distinctly  states  :  ‘‘  Economics  in  the  main,  but  by  no 
means  wholly,  guide  the  course  of  human  development.”^  The 
little  book^  WTitten  by  William  Morris  and  Hyndman  as  long 
ago  as  1884  to  explain  the  principles  of  Socialism  devotes  the 
greater  portion  of  its  matter  to  showing  how  the  viu-y  foices 
which  Dr.  Crozier  says  Socialists  ignore — war,  religion,  law, 
politics,  government — have  been  involved  with  economics  in  the 
jjrogress  of  human  society.  Dr.  Crozier,  unable  to  attack  the 
true  Socialist  theory  of  human  evolution,  manufactures  an  ab¬ 
surdity  out  of  his  owm  brain,  and  makes  this  the  basis  of  his 
criticism. 

It  is  when  Dr.  Crozier  comes  to  expound  his  own  theory  of 

(1)  Kro/inmirs  nf  SorinlUm,  p.  253.  (2)  Summary  of  the  Prinriples  of  Sorialifnt. 
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luuiuin  evolution  that  his  ignorance  of  Socialism  becomes  liulic- 
rously  transparent.  His  own  statement  of  the  true  theory  of 


hiitnan  evolution  is  the  accepted  Socialist  theory  of  human  evolu¬ 
tion  too.  This  statement  so  admirably  expresses  the  Socialist 
theory  of  Iniinan  evolution  that  1  must  reproduce  it  in  full,  especi¬ 
ally  as  I  want  to  justify  Socialism  through  this  “  anti-Socialist  ” 
theory  of  evolution. 


So  that  what  is  called  Human  Evolution  consists  precisely  in  this,  that 
these  tribes  and  nations  are  obliged,  under  the  direction  of  their  leaders, 
continually  to  mould  and  modify  the  outward  form  and  vesture  of  one  and 
all  of  their  modes  of  life  and  ideals  under  j}ressure  of  the  environment] 
whether  these  changes  be  caused  by  physical  and  material  difficulties  outside 
themselves,  in  the  matter,  say,  of  food  and  shelter;  by  the  aggressions  on,  or 
the  defences  against,  neighbouring  tribes  and  nations;  or,  lastly,  by  changes 
in  their  own  internal  structure,  necessitating  a  different  arrangement  of  the 
social  classes  and  functions  of  which  they  are  composed.  But  to  come  to 
the  point  which  will  most  engage  our  attention  in  this  article,  we  must  go 
a  step  farther,  and  lay  down  the  doctrine  that  the  Social  Justice  on  which 
the  Socialists  lay  so  much  stress,  and  which  each  tribe  and  nation  makes 
for  itself,  as  I  have  said,  as  it  goes  along,  consists  simply  in  the  gradual 
ndjiisting  of  the  relations  between  the  classes  and  the  functions  they  perform; 
find,  further,  that  the  existing  Constitution  and  laws  of  each  State  are  for 
the  time  being  its  organised  expression." 


Socialists  claim  that  the  economic  forms  of  a  given  period 
mainly  determine  the  character  of  social  relations  and  conditions, 
the  form  and  character  of  law,  i)olitics,  and  religion  ;  but  there 
is  such  an  intricate  inter[)lay  of  all  these  influences  that  the  pro- 
[)ortionate  power  of  each  can  no  more  be  accurately  stated  than 
the  actual  worth  of  each  individual  could  be  figured  out,  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  reign  of  Dr.  Crozier’s  ideal  social  justice  :  “  Tribes  and 
nations  are  obliged  under  the  pressure  of  their  environment  con¬ 
tinually  to  mould  and  modify  the  outward  form  of  one  and  all 
of  their  modes  of  life.”  Socialism  is  a  proposal  to  mould  and 
modify  the  conditions  of  life  because  the  pressure  of  the  environ¬ 
ment  is  intolerable  to  the  people,  and  makes  it  impossible  to  move 
towards  the  ideal  as  one’s  impulse  impels.  For  my  purpose  of 
illustrating  the  truth  of  the  foregoing  statement,  that  human 
evolution  is  the  adapting  of  human  society  to  a  continually- 
changing  environment,  I  need  not  enter  into  any  long  review 
of  the  economic  changes  which  evolved  slavery,  serfdom,  and 
wagedom.  It  will  lie  sufficient  for  my  purpose  to  confine  mystdf 
to  the  industrial  changes  brought  about  by  what  we  know  as  the 
industrial  revolution — the  use  of  steam  jxjwcr  and  the  subsecpient 
mechanical  inventions — to  show  that  these  industrial  changes, 
greater  far  in  degree,  but  differing  not  in  character  from  preceding 
economic  changes,  demanded  a  reorganisation  of  industrial  and 
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social  relations  in  order  to  relieve  the  pressure  of  this  new  en¬ 
vironment.  And  this  reorganisation  must  be  Socialism. 

A  revolution  in  the  economic  positions  of  the  classes  was  brought 
about  by  the  downfall  of  the  feudal  system,  and  the  overthrow 
of  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  distribution  of  its  lands.  For 
two  or  three  centuries  before  the  industrial  revolution  the  people 
were  being  divorced  from  the  land,  though  their  condition  was 
fairly  tolerable  owing  to  the  unit  of  capital  required  for  employ¬ 
ment  being  so  small  as  to  be  within  the  power  of  the  workmen, 
generally,  to  acquire.  But  the  industrial  revolution  did  for  other 
industries  what  landlordism  had  done  in  respect  of  the  relations 
between  the  landlord  and  the  landless  i^eople.  The  industrial 
revolution  divided  into  two  classes  the  owners  of  capital  and  the 
mass  of  the  workers  who  were  compelled  to  use  the  instruments 
of  production  which  were  owned  by  others.  Before  the  industrial 
revolution  we  had  two  classes,  a  land-owning  and  a  landless  class. 
Afterwards,  a  new  class  arose,  the  capitalist  class,  and  put  the 
mass  of  the  people  under  the  domination  of  an  additional  exploiter. 
The  political,  religious,  philosophic,  social,  and  military  activi 
ties  of  the  nineteenth  century  have  been  to  mould  and  modify 
conditions  of  life  and  ideals  under  pressure  of  the  new  environ¬ 
ment.  The  new  capitalist  class  found  political  ix)wer  a  monopoly 
of  the  aristocracy  and  the  doors  to  all  positions  of  social  honour 
barred  against  them.  The  political  agitation  which  culminated 
in  the  Eeform  Act  of  1832  was  the  successful  effort  of  the  new 
commercial  class  to  obtain  the  control  of  one  important  factor, 
useful  and  necessary,  for  the  further  evolution  of  itself.  The 
difficulty  of  reconciling  the  awful  industrial  and  social  condition 
of  the  masses  with  the  paternal  idea  of  God  w'hich  had  formerly 
been  accepted  was  overcome  by  the  frank  abandonment  of  the 
belief  and  the  substitution  of  a  religion  which  attributed  the 
poverty  of  the  jX)or  to  their  own  great  wickedness,  and  which 
regarded  success  in  acquiring  riches  as  a  mark  of  God’s  special 
favour.  To  keep  the  masses  reconciled  to  their  condition,  the 
hope  was  held  out  to  them  that  contentment  in  the  sphere  in 
which  it  had  pleased  God  to  place  them  in  this  life  would  ensure 
eternal  bliss  in  the  life  to  come.  The  inclinations  and  the  actions 
of  the  new  dominant  class  were  not  only  justified  by  a  conveni¬ 
ently  adapted  religion,  but  economic  philosophy  came  to  their 
service  and  did  for  their  intelligence  what  religion  had  done  in 
the  way  of  satisfying  their  consciences.  The  political  economist 
justified  the  inhumanities  of  the  new  industrial  system  by  scien¬ 
tifically  demonstrating  that  selfishness  was  the  eternally  domin¬ 
ating  factor  in  human  activity,  and  that  the  greatest  good  of 
the  greatest  number  was  to  be  attained  by  each  individual  pur- 
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suing  his  own  selfish  aims,  regardless  of  the  effect  of  his  actions 
upon  others.  Wars  have  been  undertaken  to  further  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  capitalism  and  to  expand  the  area  of  its  operations — the 
present-day  counterpart  of  the  raids  of  our  ancestors  for  food  and 
property.  Economic  evolution,  as  manifested  in  the  industrial 
revolution  and  the  changes  it  brought,  called  into  operation  the 
forces  of  law,  government,  religion,  philosophy,  science,  and  war 
I  to  mould  and  modify  the  new  environment  in  the  interests  of  the 
I  new  class  which  owned  and  controlled  the  new  economic  power. 

I  But  other  influences  were  also  at  work.  That  spark  of  the 
!  Divine  which  Dr.  Crozier  finds  in  every  human  being,  and  which 

I  impels  him  towards  the  ideal,  was  not  quenched  in  these  days. 

The  pressure  of  the  environment  on  the  masses  caused  them  to 
exercise  themselves  to  modify  it.  The  first  fifty  years  of  the  last 
I  century  was  a  time  of  unceasing  political  agitation  among  the 

!  masses,  and  this  desire  to  acquire  political  power  was  clearly 

!  actuated  by  an  intention  to  use  it  through  law  and  government 

i  to  effect  economic  changes  wdiich  would  relieve  the  pressure  of 

the  environment.  The  uprising  of  the  Trade  Union  and  Co¬ 
operative  movements  in  these  days,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
great  agitations  for  the  political  franchise,  disprove  Dr.  Crozier ’s 
contention  that  the  raising  up  of  the  masses  has  invariably  been 
the  work  of  the  class  above  them.  But  it  is  certainly  true  that 
the  working  classes  have  received  assistance  from  the  classes  above 
them  in  all  their  efforts  at  improvement.  The  ethical  impulse  is 
not  a  monopoly  of  the  manual  workers.  But  an  influence  more 
powerful  than  the  conscious  efforts  of  either  proletarian  or  altru¬ 
istic  landlord  and  capitalist  has  been  the  wwking  of  “  those  silent 
forces  w'hich  for  ever  move  onward  in  their  might  and  majesty,” 
and  which  compel  us,  however  reluctantly  and  however  clumsily, 
to  act  in  accord  with  the  law  of  social  preservation.  The  innu¬ 
merable  legislative  acts  dealing  with  factory  regulation,  public 
health,  education,  municipal  government,  and  municipal  trading 
have  come  about,  not  altogether  as  a  result  of  direct  agitation  for 
them  by  the  working  classes,  nor  by  the  concessions  of  those  above 
them.  Municipal  enterprise  especially  has  developed,  not  in 
obedience  to  any  accepted  theory,  but  almost  without  our  con¬ 
sciousness.  In  moving  in  this  direction  we  have  been  like  people 
on  a  barque  without  rudder  or  compass  or  knowledge  of  destina¬ 
tion,  W'hich  an  undercurrent  has  carried  towards  a  desirable  haven. 

The  outstanding  characteristic  of  political  history  since  the 
iiidnstrial  revolution  is  that  consciously  or  unconsciously  the  object 
of  political  effort  has  been  “to  adjust  the  relations  between  the 
social  classes.”  For  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  as  has  been 
stated,  the  newly-enfranchised  commercial  classes  used  politics  to 
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gain  the  full  advantage  of  their  economic  power,  but  during  that 
period  their  efforts  were  minimised  by  the  contemporary  agita¬ 
tions  by  the  working  classes  for  an  adjustment  of  their  economic 
relations,  and  by  the  operation  of  the  ethical  impulse  in  other 
classes  on  their  behalf,  and  by  the  unconscious  influence  of  the  law 
of  progress.  But  during  the  latter  part  of  the  period  since  the 
industrial  revolution,  the  power  and  influence  of  the  working 
classes  in  politics  and  government  have  grown  greatly,  and  every 
political  party  now  subscribes  to  the  statement  that  the  great  work 
in  front  of  legislators  and  government  is  the  work  of  social  reform, 
or,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Crozier,  to  “relieve  the  pressure  of  the 
environment  ’’  upon  the  masses  of  our  iieople,  to  securing  for 
them,  if  not  complete,  at  least  a  larger  measure  of  social  justice. 
1’he  factors  in  human  evolution — law,  government,  philosophy, 
religion,  the  family — which  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  present 
economic  era  operated  to  evolve  the  capitalist  and  capitalism,  are 
influences  which  are  now  being  enlisted  more  and  more  on  behalf 
of  the  proletariat.  The  selfish  individualism  of  political  economy 
is  largely  abandoned,  and  the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth 
are  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  social  utility  rather 
than  of  individual  advantage.  The  churches  are  recognising  their 
responsibility  for  social  conditions,  and  are  not  content  to  preach 
the  gospel  of  riches  as  an  individual  trust,  but  are  attacking  the 
system  which  allows  the  individual  accumulation  of  great  wealth. 
In  law  and  government  the  influence  of  these  political,  religious, 
and  philosophic  ideas  is  being  expressed  in  order  to  establish 
social  justice,  which  consists  “  in  the  progressive  improvement 
and  amelioration  of  these  laws,  in  the  upward  look  and  trend 
towards  the  ideal.”  Dr.  Crozier  further  defines  social  justice 
as  “  the  gradual  adjusting  of  the  relations  between  classes  and 
the  functions  they  perform  ;  and,  further,  that  the  existing  Con¬ 
stitution  and  laws  of  each  State  are  for  the  time  being  its  organised 
expression.” 

Accepting  this  statement  of  social  justice  as  convenient  for  my 
purpose,  ]  will  now  proceed  to  show  that  the  general  tendency  of 
ameliorative  legislation  and  government  during  the  present  eco¬ 
nomic  era  has  been  toward  Socialism ;  that  the  chief  work  of 
law  and  government  during  the  last  half-century  has  been  to 
adjust  the  relations  between  classes;  and  that  in  the  interests 
and  welfare  of  the  general  mass.  That  this  legislation  and 
government  has  been  ameliorative  and  not  radical  does  not  affect 
the  argument.  This  must  necessarily  have  been  its  character 
when  it  wms  enacted  by  an  ignorant  or  unwilling  Parliament  under 
the  compulsion  of  necessity,  or,  as  Dr.  Crozier  puts  it,  when  these 
legislative  and  governmental  efforts  to  promote  social  justice  have 
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bueii  made  by  man  himself  as  he  went  along.  But  when  we 
remember  that  these  efforts  at  the  promotion  of  social  justice 
have  not  been  on  any  ordered  plan,  or  in  obedience  to  an  accepted 
theory,  ii  is  all  the  more  remarkable,  and  all  the  more  convincing 
|)ii)of  of  the  identity  of  Socialism  with  the  law  of  progress,  to 
hiid,  when  we  review  these  efforts  to  promote  social  justice,  that 
they  are  all  socialistic  in  their  character,  and  all  aim  at  treating 
the  injustice  which  arises  from  the  private  ownership  of  land  and 
capital. 

Before  pursuing  this  point  further  by  illustrations,  it  may  be 
convenient  to  give  a  brief  statement  of  the  social  injustice  which 
j  the  industrial  revolution  completely  established.  The  student  of 

[■  the  history  of  the  period  from  about  1800  to  1850  is  familiar  with 

the  awful  condition  of  the  wage-earning  classes,  a  state  of  which 
Professor  Thorold  Kogers  said  if  it  had  not  been  controlled  and 
I  elevated  would  have  been  the  degradation  of  all.  The  rise  of  the 

I  factory  system  revolutionised  the  industrial  and  social  conditions 

and  relations  of  the  workers.  Instead  of  the  cottage  industry, 
I  where  the  workman  laboured  wdth  his  own  tools,  where  the  market 
I  was  local  and  the  demand  regular,  where  the  workman  fixed  his 
i  ;  own  hours  and  regulated  his  owm  prices,  the  workers  were  driven 
'  in  herds  into  factories  where  the  machinery  was  owned  by  others, 
^  where  the  hours. w'ere  fixed  by  others,  and  the  wages  regulated  by 
competition.  The  market  became  a  world-market,  which  did  not 
develop  as  rapidly  as  this  country’s  increasing  productive  power. 
The  labour  of  w'omen,  children,  and  paupers  was  utilised  to  depress 
the  wages  of  men.  The  whole  product  of  the  machines  and  the 

(labourers  became  the  property  of  the  capitalists,  who  paid  to  the 
workpeople  the  miserable  wages  wdiich  competition  and  necessity 
I  fixed.  Production  now'  was  not  an  individual  operation  for  in- 
p  dividual  use ;  it  was  a  social  operation  for  social  use.  This  is 
I  something  of  the  change  in  industry  and  social  life  which  the 
I  factory  system  brought  about. 

It  is  this  revolution  in  the  methods  of  production,  the  change 
from  individual  to  collective  use  of  the  instruments  of  production, 
j  which  has  exploded  the  logic  of  the  individual  ownership  of  these 
j  instruments.  No  individual  can  now  claim  the  finished  article  as 
the  result  of  his  own  labour.  In  fact,  the  individual  opportunity 
;  to  work  depends  on  the  demand  of  others  for  the  individual  labour 
;  and  not  upon  the  individual’s  own  need.  Though  the  articles 
^  produced  are  the  result  of  collective  labour,  they  become  the  private 
property  of  the  owners  of  the  capital  employed  in  their  production, 
=  the  many  grades  of  labour  having  been  paid  subsistence  wages 
j  which  bear  no  relation  to  the  value  of  the  articles  produced.  The 
I  private  ow  nership  of  the  means  of  production  is  not  in  harmony 
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with  the  co-operative  working  of  these  instruments,  and  it  is  to 
this  fact  Socialists  attribute  the  injustice  and  evils  of  our  social 
order.  It  is  perhaps  desirable  to  state,  though  for  the  sake  of 
brevity  the  analogy  has  not  been  elaborated,  that  the  private 
ownership  of  land  is  included  in  the  phrase,  “  means  of  produc-  | 
tion,”  and  that  the  positions  and  powers  of  the  landlords  and 
the  capitalists  are  identical  so  far  as  being  inconsistent  with  a 
state  of  social  justice  is  concerned. 

We  return  now  to  my  contention  that  legislation  and  admin¬ 
istration,  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  have 
been,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  to  protect  the  community 
against  landlordism  and  capitalism,  and  that  social  justice  has 
compelled  the  ever-increasing  interference  of  the  State  with  the 
freedom  of  these  classes  to  do  “  what  they  liked  with  their  own.” 
This  State  interference,  this  “  progressive  improvement  and 
amelioration  of  laws  to  express  the  contemporary  idea  of  social 
justice,”  has  taken  many  forms,  but  the  underlying  idea  of  each 
is  the  same ;  all  have  sought  for  social  justice  by  restricting  in¬ 
dividual  freedom  to  own  or  use  private  property.  These  State 
efforts  have  taken  (1)  the  form  of  regulating  the  conditions  under 
which  the  capitalist  might  use  his  capital  and  the  landlord  his 
land  so  as  to  ensure  protection  against  injustice  for  the  workers 
and  the  community ;  (2)  the  taxation  of  rent  and  profits  for 
purposes  of  social  utility ;  (3)  the  supersession  of  private  enter¬ 
prise  by  the  public  organisation  of  social  services.  In  the  first 
category  falls  the  long  list  of  Factory  Acts,  from  the  Morals  and 
Health  Act  of  1802  to  the  Workman’s  Compensation  Act  of  1906. 
The  economic  effect  of  this  regulation  has  been  to  reduce  the 
share  wdiich  the  capitalists  took  from  the  produce,  and  the  social 
results  have  been  to  raise  the  standard  of  life  amongst  the  workers, 
to  give  them  increased  powers  and  intelligence,  to  bring  into 
view  other  injustices  from  which  they  suffered.  The  Public 
Health  Acts  have  in  like  manner  been  for  the  protection  of  the 
community  against  the  possibility  of  injustice  from  landlords  and 
property  owners.  In  the  second  class  of  legislation  to  promote 
social  justice,  we  find  further  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  poor  class,  without  education,  recreative  facilities,  means 
of  health,  support  in  illness  and  old  age  is  a  grave  social  injustice. 
So  profits  and  property  are  taxed  increasingly  to  establish  more 
social  justice.  These  two  methods  have  regulated  or  taxed  private 
monopoly  for  social  justice,  but  the  third  form  is  not  merely  regu¬ 
lative  but  radical.  The  supersession  of  private  ownership  of  public 
services  by  their  public  ownership  to  secure  social  justice  is  the 
principle  of  Socialism  distinctly  applied  for  that  end.  And  it 
is  so  iftiportant  to  emphasise  this  for  two  reasons  :  first,  because 
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the  supersession  has  only  been  effected  after  regulation  of  private 
ownership  has  failed  to  ensure  social  justice,  and,  secondly, 
because  this  eliminates  all  anti-social  interests  in  these  services, 
harmonises  the  interests  of  owners,  workers,  and  consumers,  and 
is  a  piecemeal  way  of  establishing  Socialism.  The  public  owner¬ 
ship  of  w'ater  supplies,  gas  and  electricity  works,  tramways, 
markets,  harboui's,  ferries,  milk  depots,  &c.  ;  the  innumerable 
powers  possessed  by  local  authorities  in  private  Acts  to  make  and 
sell  commodities  of  all  sorts ;  the  strong  agitation  for  the  public 
ownership  of  land,  railways,  mines,  and  canals  supported  by  men 
who  do  not  accept  the  Socialist  theory  :  all  this  is  a  development 
of  comparatively  recent  years.  Socialism  is  justified  by  practical 
experience  as  the  only  means  by  \vhich  social  justice  and  social 
welfare  may  be  secured. 

I  accept,  then,  Dr.  Crozier’s  statement  that  true  social  justice 
is  not  a  thing  which  comes  to  man  at  once  as  a  complete  revela¬ 
tion,  capable  of  being  applied  in  its  completeness  all  at  once.  No 
modern  Socialist  ever  said  it  was.  Man’s  conception  of  it  is  a 
growth,  which  is  helped  by  necessity  and  strengthened  by  experi¬ 
ence.  The  attitude  of  the  non-Socialist  “  progressive  ”  politician 
to  Socialism  to-day  is  dismal  proof  of  the  slowness  with  which 
the  human  mind  learns  the  lessons  of  experience  and  grasps 
the  possibilitiea  of  an  idea  already  partially  applied.  Socialists 
may  admit  every  contention  which  Dr.  Crozier  urges  in  his 
article,  and  the  case  for  Socialism  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
damaged;  indeed,  on  the  contrary,  they  strengthen  its  claim.  I 
will  take  a  number  more  of  these  contentions  and  show  this  is 
so.  So  far  as  I  am  able  to  understand  his  theory  of  social  justice 
of  human  evolution,  the  point  of  his  pages  of  somewhat  profuse 
verbiage  is  that  the  practical  social  justice  of  a  given  period  has 
never  been  the  actual  embodiment  of  human  equality,  because  of 
the  impossibility  of  compassing  absolute  equality ;  and,  further, 
that  “graduated”  social  justice  made  up  of  power,  authority, 
prestige,  submission,  with  a  dash  of  the  ideal,  has  been  the  social 
justice  of  human  evolution.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  very  good 
Toryism,  and  as  Toryism  in  one  form  or  another  has,  up  to  the 
present,  controlled  law,  government,  political  institutions,  and 
war — those  factors  which,  it  is  claimed,  have  been  the  efficient 
factors  in  human  evolution — it  is  quite  to  be  expected  that  a  very 
rjTaduated  justice  would  have  ruled.  But  the  point  that  is 
overlooked,  and  which  is  so  vital  to  the  Socialist  case,  is,  that 
while  this  “  graduated  social  justice  ”  (graduated  in  favour  of 
“the  herd  beyond  their  deserts  out  of  their  leaders’  compassion 
for  them  ”)  has  undoubtedly  operated  in  the  past,  as  it  does  to-day, 
hecause  the  code  of  social  justice  has  been  made  by  the  dominant 
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class  through  their  instruments  of  law,  government,  political 
institutions,  &c. ;  but  all  the  while  and  in  every  age  there  has 
been  a  revolt  amongst  the  dominated  classes  against  the  social 
justice  of  the  time.  Apart  from  the  influence  of  economic  condi- 
tions,  this  righteous  discontent  of  the  oppressed  in  all  ages  has 
been  the  most  potent  factor  in  human  evolution.  This  oppressed 
class  has  not  alw’ays  been,  as  Dr.  Crozier  would  have  it  Socialists 
maintain,  the  lowest  or  labouring  classes.  To  cut  olf  the  last 
six  hundred  years  of  our  owm  history  as  a  segment,  we  had  the 
gi^at  struggle  of  the  barons  against  the  contemporary  social 
justice  which  concentrated  law,  government,  political  institu¬ 
tions,  &c.,  in  the  hands  of  the  King;  the  introduction  of  this 
new  class  to  political  power  left  all  below  them  still  unable  to 
influence  the  grading  of  social  justice,  wdiich  the  King  and  the 
barons  (influenced  by  religious  superstition^  fixed.  The  economic 
changes  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  roused  both 
the  commercial  and  labouring  classes  to  great  political  activity,  the 
result  of  the  agitation  being  the  inclusion  of  another  class  within 
the  Government.  It  was  the  sense  of  injustice  which  prompted 
these  agitations,  a  dissatisfaction  with  the  “graduated”  social 
justice  of  the  time.  There  then  remained  outside  participation  in 
Government  the  general  mass  of  manual  workers,  and  the  political 
agitations  since  1832  have  been  to  obtain  the  inclusion  of  this 
class,  the  underlying  motive  being  a  sense  of  social  injustice  felt  by 
them  w'hich  law,  government,  political  institutions  could  remove. 

So  that  instead  of  the  undoubted  fact  that  in  the  past  social 
justice  has  never  been  equality  realised,  being  an  argument  against 
Socialism,  we  find  that  the  evolution  of  social  justice  has  been 
the  successive  extension  of  the  power  to  regulate  conditions  with 
the  object  of  securing  a  greater  justice.  With  the  accession  of 
each  new  class  to  power,  the  injustices  of  the  class  have  received 
attention,  and  the  gradations  of  social  justice  have  been  changed. 
With  the  coming  of  the  working  men  into  politics,  the  same 
thing  is  happening — a  demand  for  the  removal  of  the  social  injus¬ 
tice  which  oppresses  them.  The  removal  of  their  injustices  will 
bring  us  far  nearer  the  establishment  of  a  universal  social  justice 
than  anything  achieved  or  possible  hitherto.  But  the  struggle 
of  the  outlaws  against  the  pow'ers  is  not  yet  completed.  With 
the  practical  completion  of  the  enfranchisement  of  men,  the  cry 
of  another  dominated  class  is  rising — this  time  not,  indeed,  a  class 
merely,  but  a  sex.  Again,  it  is  the  feeling  of  social  injustice 
which  prompts  the  agitation  ;  the  knowledge  that  others,  however 
fiercely  the  spark  of  the  ideal  may  burn  in  their  breasts,  can 
never  do  the  things  rightly  which  one  ought  to  do  for  one’s  self. 
The  social  justice  of  the  past  has  been  the  ideas  of  the  governing 
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class  or  classes  for  the  time  imposed  upon  the  community.  With 
the  successive  inclusion  of  additional  classes  the  graduated 
character  of  social  justice  has  been  changed  more  and  more  in 
the  direction  of  a  uniform  standard  of  social  justice.  By  no  means 
has  this  been  completely  realised  as  yet,  but  my  point  is  that 
all  movement  is  towards  this,  and  when  the  political  enfranchise¬ 
ment  of  the  people  is  complete,  the  political  democracy  will 
establish  an  equal  standard  of  social  justice  through  Socialism. 

Socialists  do  not  maintain,  as  I  have  shown,  that  human  evolu¬ 
tion  is  to  be  explained  solely  by  economic  evolution,  nor  that  the 
manual  workers  have  been  the  only  human  instruments  in  social 
evolution.  But  they  do  proclaim  that,  though  this  class  has 
been  the  last  to  come  into  Governmental  power,  it  has  through 
all  the  ages  been  an  active  and  efficient  factor  in  human  evolution , 
and  that  its  efforts  helped  greatly  the  classes  which  preceded  it 
in  political  and  social  emancipation.  It  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  that  it  was  the  agitation  of  the  workers  which  won 
the  franchise  for  the  middle  class  in  1832.  Dr.  Crozier’s  statement 
that  the  “  herd  ”  has  not  won  its  advances  by  its  own  efforts,  but 
has  bad  more  privileges  conferred  upon  it  than  it  deserved  by 
the  governing  class,  is  not  in  accord  with  the  facts  of  history. 
,\s  a  proof  of  this,  may  T  again  remind  readers  that  wffiile  the 
“herd”  was  waiting  and  agitating  for  the  franchise,  it  used 
its  opportunities,  without  any  assistance  from  above,  to  improve 
its  industrial  and  social  condition  by  the  formation  of  trade  unions, 
co-operative  societies,  friendly  societies,  &c.,  and  every  man  w'ho 
has  been  in  industrial  politics  for  a  lifetime  knows  that  all  the 
industrial  legislation  of  the  last  forty  years  has  been  initiated 
and  pressed  upon  Parliament  by  the  workers  themselves.  I  do 
not  deny  that  reforms  have  been  conceded  by  aristocratic  and 
plutocratic  Governments.  Of  course  they  have  :  on  the  principle 
that  reform  is  the  best  preventive  of  revolution.  Neither  do  I 
deny  that  honest  and  valuable  help  has  been  given  to  working- 
class  agitation  by  individuals  in  the  classes  above.  These  have 
been  cases  where  in  the  commingling  of  right  with  might 
an  extraordinary  dose  of  the  former  slipped  into  the  mixture. 
Rut  the  working-class  movement  in  this  country  is  to-day  exclu¬ 
sively  led  by  men  of  the  wmrking  class.  I  am  not  boasting  of  this 
nor  even  saying  that  it  is  desirable,  but  the  statement  of  the 
fact  is  a  conclusive  answer  to  Dr.  Crozier’s  claim  that  the  workers 
are  ‘‘a  dumb  herd  of  cattle  driven  by  leaders  wffio  belong  to  the 
class  above  them.”  Every  Labour  and  Socialist  Member  of 
Parliament  is  a  son  of  a  manual  worker.  The  purpose  of  Dr. 
Crozier’s  depreciation  of  working-class  initiative  and  intelligence 
is,  of  course,  to  justify  their  exclusion  from  public  authority,  and 
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to  prove  that  a  Socialism  which  was  controlled  by  the  manual 
workers  and  which  relegated  statesmen,  inventors,  men  of  science, 
and  captains  of  industry  to  back  seats  in  the  coach  would  be  an 
absurdity.  And  of  course  it  would.  A  Democracy  which  did  that 
would  be  foolish,  and  the  social  system  so  organised  would  be 
scarcely  an  improvement  on  the  present  state  of  things.  But  what 
Socialist  ever  proposed  such  a  Socialism,  or  what  Socialist  ever 
claimed  that  the  inventor,  man  of  science,  and  captain  of  industry 
did  not  render  great  and  necessary  service?  If  Dr.  Crozier  had 
known  anything  about  Socialism  he  would  be  aware  that  one  of  the 
first  admissions  of  Socialists  is  that  capitalism  (and  those  who  have 
developed  capitalism)  has  prepared  the  way  for  Socialism,  and  E 
that  Socialism  can  only  be  possible  when  capitalism  has  fully  f 
ripened.  The  establishment  of  political  equality  of  opportunity  H 
has  proved  the  equal  capacity  of  all  classes  for  government,  and  r 
the  establishment  of  social  and  economic  equality  of  opportunity  ■ 
wdll  in  like  manner  prove  in  this  sphere  the  equal  capacity  of  all  P 
classes.  Indeed,  this  is  established  already  to  a  sufiicient  extent  I 
to  prove  its  truth.  The  direction  of  the  great  w'orking-class  | 

industrial  organisations  is  as  efficient  as  that  of  any  capitalist  I 

concerns,  and  the  work  of  the  working  men  in  public  adminis-  ■ 
tration  and  legislation  is  as  efificient  and  intelligent  as  that  of 
any  other  class.  But  it  must  be  observed  that  the  establishment 
of  equality  of  opportunity  abolishes  classes  to  the  extent  that 
equality  of  opportunity  is  established.  The  two  great  classes  no^ 
existing  are  distinguished  by  social  and  economic  differences,  and 
these  differences  are  not  due  to  any  differences  in  natural  ability 
between  the  individuals  composing  the  different  classes.  They 
are  the  result  of  differences  of  economic  and  social  opportunity. 

I  admit  that  there  is  a  dense  mass  of  ignorance  and  indifference 
amongst  the  working  class,  that  the  “  herd  ”  is  moved  along  by 
their  leaders.  But  the  same  applies  in  equal  degree  to  the  other 
classes. 

Socialists  maintain  that  political  power  should  be  directed  to 
abolishing  artificial,  social,  and  economic  inequalities.  Social 
advantages  are  the  result  of  economic  advantages.  Socialism 
aims,  therefore,  at  the  establishment  of  equality  of  opportunity, 
which  must  be  founded  on  economic  justice.  Economic  justice 
demands  that  the  ownership  and  control  of  the  means  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  distribution  shall  be  social  so  as  to  harmonise  with  the 
social  working  of  them.  Then  the  present  monopolists  of  land 
and  capital  will  no  longer  be  able  to  take  the  enormous  share 
from  the  produce  which  they  now  take,  and  which  gives  them 
their  social  advantages.  Thus  stripped  of  an  unfair  economic 
advantage,  but  retaining  an  equality  of  opportunity  with  all,  the 
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Struggle  for  supremacy,  for  leadership,  for  prestige,  for  honour 
will  be  decided  by  natural  individual  differences.  Socialists  do 
not  desire  nor  expect  that  economic  justice  and  equality  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  will  establish  equality  of  individuals.  But  economic  justice 
and  equality  of  opportunity  will  establish  social  justice  ;  they  will, 
by  liberating  and  providing  freedom  of  exercise  for  individual 
ability,  enormously  help  forw'ard  the  progress  of  human  evolution. 
The  end  and  aim  of  all  human  evolution.  Dr.  Crozier  admits,  is 
“the  expansion  and  elevation  of  the  great  masses  of  men,”  and 
the  hindrance  in  the  way  of  that  end  is  the  economic  subjection 
of  great  masses  of.  men  and  women,  which  condemns  them  to 
lives  of  unelevating  toil  and  ignorance.  The  establishment  of 
equality  of  opportunity  through  economic  justice  will  bring  into 
the  service  of  human  progress  the  illimitable  possibilities  which 
are  latent  in  the  now  economically-subject  masses.  From  them, 
but  not  alone  from  them,  will  come  the  statesmen,  directors, 
inventors,  and  men  of  science  who  will  find  the  satisfaction  of  their 
love  of  pow'cr,  prestige,  and  honour  in  the  unselfish  service  of 
their  fellows.  Dr.  Crozier  need  not  fear  that  the  race,  when 
conditions  are  equal  at  the  start,  wdll  ever  end  in  a  dead-heat, 
but  those  who  are  then  adjudged  the  winners  will  not  be  those 
who  have  trampled  upon  others  in  the  race,  but  those  who  have 
scattered  most  of  the  seeds  of  helpfulness  as  they  have  passed 
along. 

To  sum  up.  The  Socialist  theory  of  human  evolution  is 
that  the  economic  development  of  a  given  period  has  determined 
the  form  of  social  organisation  ;  that  revolutionary  changes  of 
economic  conditions  have  necessitated  changes  of  social  rela¬ 
tions  ;  that  in  the  past  the  chief  object  of  individual  activity  has 
been  to  control  economic  forces  because  this  control  carried  with 
it  power  and  prestige  and  relief  from  dependence  ;  that  the  last 
great  economic  change  has  made  it  impossible  for  the  individual 
worker  to  own  the  unit  of  capital  necessary  for  his  employment ; 
that  the  control  of  economic  forces  must  now  be  by  the  com¬ 
munity  if  the  advantages  of  their  use  are  to  be  generally  shared ; 
that  while  economic  changes  have  been  the  inspiration  of  the 
activities  which  have  evolved  human  society,  these  activities  and 
motives  have  been  varied,  comprising  altruism,  power,  prestige, 
religion,  law,  politics,  government;  that  every  advance  won  has 
been  in  the  direction  of  extending  the  social  control  of  economic 
forces  :  that  every  such  extension  has  broadened  the  basis  of  social 
justice;  that  Socialism,  by  placing  economic  forces  under  the 
control  of  the  community,  will  abolish  all  classes  founded  on 
economic  advantages  and  all  social  injustice  now  arising  from 
economic  dependence.  Philip  Snowden. 
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When  his  Eoyal  Highness  George,  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards 
George  1V\,  freed  himself  from  parental  control,  and,  an  ill- 
disciplined  lad,  launched  himself  upon  the  towm,  it  is  well  knowi\ 
that  he  was  intimate  with  Charles  James  Fox,  whom  probably 
he  admired  more  because  the  King  hated  the  statesman  than  for 
any  other  reason.  Doubtless  the  Prince  drank  with  Fox,  and 
diced  with  him,  and  played  cards  with  him,  but  from  his  later 
career  it  is  obvious  he  can  never  have  touched  Fox  on  that 
great  man’s  intellectual  side;  and,  after  a  time,  the  royal  scape¬ 
grace,  who  would  rather  have  reigned  in  hell  than  have  served 
in  heaven,  sought  companions  to  whom  he  need  not  in  any  way 
feel  inferior.  With  this,  possibly  sub-conscious,  desire,  he 
gathered  around  him  a  number  of  men  about  town,  notorious  tor 
their  eccentricities  and  for  the  irregularity  of  their  lives.  With 
these  George  felt  at  home  ;  but,  though  he  was  nominally  their 
leader,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  was  greatly  influenced  by 
them  at  the  most  critical  time  of  a  young  man’s  life,  to  his 
father’s  disgust  and  to  the  despair  of  the  nation.  Of  these  men 
the  most  remarkable  were  Sir  John  Lade,  George  Hanger  (after¬ 
wards  fourth  Lord  Coleraine  of  the  second  creation),  and  Sir 
Lumley  Skeffington ;  and,  by  some  chance,  it  happens  that  little 
has  been  written  about  them,  perhaps  because  what  has  been 
recorded  is  for  the  most  part  hidden  in  old  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers  and  the  neglected  memoirs  of  forgotten  worthies.  Yet,  as 
showdng  the  temper  of  the  times,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
reconstruct  their  lives,  and,  so  far  as  the  paucity  of  material 
permits,  show  them  in  their  habit  as  they  lived. 

Sir  John  Lade,  the  son  of  John  Inskipp,  who  assumed  the  name 
of  Lade,  and  in  whose  person  the  baronetcy  that  had  been  in  the 
family  was  revived,  was  born  in  1759,  and  at  an  early  age  plunged 
into  the  fast  society  of  the  metropolis  with  such  vigour  that  he 
had  earned  a  most  unenviable  reputation  by  the  time  he  came  of 
age,  on  which  auspicious  occasion,  Dr.  Johnson,  who  knew  him 
as  the  ward  of  Mr.  Thrale,  greeted  him  savagely  in  the  satirical 
verses  which  conclude  :  — 

Wealth,  my  lad,  was  made  to  wander  : 

Let  it  wander  at  its  will ; 

Call  the  jockey,  call  the  pander, 

Bid  them  come  and  take  their  fill. 
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When  the  bonnie  blade  carouses, 

Pockets  full  and  spirits  high — 

What  are  acres?  what  are  houses? 

Only  dirt,  or  wet  and  dry. 

Should  the  guardian  friend  or  mother 
Tell  the  woes  of  wilful  waste. 

Scorn  their  counsels,  scorn  their  pother, 

You  can  hang,  or  drown,  at  last. 

Sir  John  became  one  of  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  cronies,  and  for 
a  while  had  the  management  of  his  Royal  Highness’s  racing 
stable :  but  while  it  has  been  hinted  of  him ,  as  of  George 
Hanger,  that  during  his  tenure  of  that  office  he  had  some  share 
in  the  transactions  that  resulted  in  Sam  Chifney,  the  Prince’s 
jockey,  being  warned  off  the  turf,  it  is  but  fair  to  state  that  there 
is  no  evidence  in  existence  to  justify  the  suspicion.  Indeed,  he 
seems  to  have  been  honest,  except  in  incurring  tradesmen’s  debts 
he  could  never  hope  to  discharge  ;  but  this  was  a  common  practice 
in  fashionable  circles  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  w'as  held  to  throw  no  discredit  on  the  man  who  did  so— -for 
was  it  not  a  practice  sanctioned  by  the  example  of  ‘  ‘  The  First 
Gentleman  of  Europe  ”  himself? 

Sir  John’s  ambition,  apparently,  was  to  imitate  a  groom  in 
dress  and  language.  It  w’as  his  pleasure  to  take  the  coachman’s 
place,  and  drive  the  Prince’s  “  German  Waggon,”  '  and  six  bay 
horses,  from  the  Pavilion  at  Brighton  to  the  Lew’es  racecourse ; 
and,  in  keeping  with  his  pose,  he  w^as  overheard  on  Egham  race¬ 
course  to  invite  a  friend  to  return  to  dinner  in  these  terms  : — ”  1 
can  give  you  a  trout  spotted  all  over  like  a  coach  dog,  a  fillet  of 
veal  as  white  as  alabaster,  a  ‘  pantaloon  ’  cutlet,  and  plenty  of 
pancakes  as  big  as  coach-wheels — so  help  me.” 

Dr.  Johnson  naturally  took  an  interest  in  Sir  John,  and  wffien 
Lady  Lade  consulted  him  about  the  training  of  her  son, 
“  Endeavour,  madam,”  said  he,  ‘‘  to  procure  him  knowledge,  for 
really  ignorance  to  a  rich  man  is  like  fat  to  a  sick  sheep,  it  only 
serves  to  call  the  rooks  round  him.”  It  is  easier,  however,  to 
advocate  the  acquisition  of  knowdedge  than  to  inculcate  it,  and 
knowledge,  except  of  horses.  Sir  John  Lade  never  obtained  in 
any  degree.  Indeed,  his  folly  w'as  placed  on  record  by  ”  Anthony 
Pasquin  ”  in 

An  Ei>i(Ut ammatic  Cot.loqcy. 

occaMoned  by  Sir  Jolin  Tiade’s  ingenious  method  of  managing  his  estates. 
Said  Hope  to  Wit,  with  eager  looks. 

And  sorrow  streaming  eyes; 

“  In  pity.  Tester,  tell  me  when. 

Will  Johnny  Lade  be — wise?  ” 

(1)  Barouches  were  so  described  on  their  first  introduction  into  England. 
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Thy  sighs  forgo,"  said  Wit  to  Hope, 

"  And  be  no  longer  sad; 

Tho’  other  foplings  grow  to  men, 

He’ll  always  be — a  Lad.” 

When  Sir  John  was  little  more  than  a  boy,  Johnson,  half  in 
earnest,  proposed  him  as  a  fitting  mate  for  the  author  of  Evelina, 
BO  Mrs.  Thrale  states  ;  and,  indeed.  Miss  Burney  herself  records  a 
conversation  in  1778  between  that  lady  and  the  Doctor.  The 
inadvisability  of  the  union,  however,  soon  became  apparent,  and 
w'hen  Sir  John,  a  little  later,  asked  Johnson  if  he  would  advise 
him  to  marry,  “  I  would  advise  no  man  to  marry,  sir,”  replied 
the  great  man,  ”  who  is  not  likely  to  propagate  understanding  ’’ ; 
but  the  baronet,  who  doubtless  thought  this  was  an  excellent  joke, 
and  as  such  intended,  crowned  his  follies  by  espousing  a  woman 
of  more  than  doubtful  character.  When  Sir  John  met  his  future 
wife,  she  was  a  servant  at  a  house  of  ill-fame  in  Broad  Street, 
St.  Giles,  and,  rightly  or  wrongly,  was  credited  with  having  been 
the  mistress  of  Jack  Eann,  the  highwayman,  better  known  as 
”  Sixteen-string  Jack,”  w'ho  deservedly  ended  his  career  on  the 
gallows  in  1774.  Marriage  did  not  apparently  mend  her  manners 
or  her  morals,  for,  according  to  Huish — w'ho,  it  must,  however,  be 
admitted,  was  an  arrant  scandal-monger — she  was  for  some  time 
the  mistress  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  also  acted  as  procuress  for 
the  Prince  of  Wales ;  while  her  command  of  bad  language  was 
so  remarkable  that  the  Prince  used  to  say  of  any  foul-mouthed 
man  :  “  He  speaks  like  Letty  Lade.” 

Like  her  husband.  Lady  Lade  was  a  fine  whip,  and  many 
stories  are  told  of  her  prow’ess  as  a  driver  of  a  four-in-hand. 

More  than  one  steed  Letitia’s  empire  feels, 

Who  sits  triumphant  o’er  the  flying  wheels; 

And,  as  she  guides  them  through  th’  admiring  throng, 

With  what  an  air  she  smacks  the  silken  thong. 

Graceful  as  John,  she  moderates  the  reins; 

And  whistles  sweet  her  diuretic  strains; 

Sesostris-like,  such  charioteers  as  these 
May  drive  six  harness’d  princes,  if  they  please. 

Lady  Lade  offered  to  drive  a  coach  against  another  tooled  by  a 
sister-w’hip  eight  miles  over  New^market  Heath  for  five  hundred 
guineas  a  side,  but,  when  it  came  to  the  point,  no  one  had  suffi¬ 
cient  confidence  to  take  up  the  w’ager.  There  is,  however,  an 
account  of  another  race  in  w'hich  she  participated  :  ‘‘  Lady  Lade 
and  Mrs.  Hodges  are  to  have  a  curricle  race  at  Newmarket,  at  the 
next  Spring  Meeting,  and  the  horses  are  now’  in  training.  It  is 
to  be  a  five-mile  course,  and  great  sport  is  expected.  The  con¬ 
struction  of  the  traces  is  to  be  on  a  plan  similar  to  that  of  which 
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Lord  March,  now  Marquis  of  Queensberry,  won  his  famous  match 
against  time.  The  odds,  at  present,  are  in  favour  of  Lady  Lade. 
She  runs  a  grey  mare,  which  is  said  to  be  the  best  horse  in  the 
Baronet’s  stalls.” 

Like  the  rest  of  his  set.  Sir  John  spent  his  patrimony  and 
fell  upon  evil  days,  which  ended,  in  1814,  in  imprisonment  for 
debt  in  the  King’s  Bench,  being,  as  Creevey  happily  puts  it, 
“  reduced  to  beggary  by  having  kept  such  good  company.”  Some 
arrangement  w'as  made  with  his  creditors,  and  Sir  John  was 
released  ;  whereupon  Lord  Anglesea  w’ent  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  insisted  upon  his  giving  Lade  five  hundred  a  year  out  of 
his  Privy  Purse — no  easy  task,  one  may  imagine,  for  ”  Prinney  ’' 
was  not  given  to  providing  for  his  old  friends.  William  IV. 
continued  the  annuity,  but  reduced  it  to  three  hundred  pounds, 
and  it  was  feared  that  at  his  death  it  would  be  discontinued. 
How’ever,  when  the  matter  was  put  before  Queen  Victoria,  she, 
hearing  that  Sir  John  was  in  his  eightieth  year,  generously 
expressed  the  intention  to  pay  the  pension,  which  she  put  as  a 
charge  on  her  Privy  Purse,  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Sir  John 
was  thus  freed  from  anxiety,  but  he  did  not  long  enjoy  her 
Majesty’s  bounty,  for  he  died  on  February  10th,  1838,  having 
outlived  his  wife  by  thirteen  years. 

A  more  interesting  and  a  more  intelligent  man  was  George 
Hanger,  who,  born  in  1751,  and,  after  attending  a  preparatory 
school,  was  sent  to  Eton  and  Gottingen,  and  was  gazetted  in 
January,  1771,  an  ensign  in  the  first  regiment  of  Foot  Guards. 
In  the  army  he  distinguished  himself  chiefly  by  his  harum-scarum 
mode  of  living,  and  by  his  adventures,  most  of  which  were  of  too 
delicate  a  nature  to  bear  repetition,  though  his  quaint  memoirs 
throw  a  light  upon  the  company  he  kept.  He  met  a  beautiful 
gypsy  girl,  styled  by  him  ”  the  lovely  .^gyptea  of  Norwood,”  who, 
according  to  his  account,  had  an  enchanting  voice,  a  pretty  taste 
for  music,  and  played  charmingly  on  the  dulcimer.  She  won 
his  heart  with  a  song,  the  refrain  of  which  ran  :  — 

Tom  Tinker’s  my  true  love, 

And  1  am  his  dear; 

And  all  the  world  over. 

His  budget  I’ll  bear. 

He  married  her  according  to  the  rites  of  the  tribe,  introduced 
her  to  his  brother-officers,  and  bragged  to  them  of  her  love  and 
fidelity ;  but,  alas !  the  song  which  enchanted  him  w’as  based,  not 
upon  fiction,  but  upon  fact,  and  after  Hanger  had  lived  in  the 
tents  with  his  inamorata  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  he  aw’oke  one 
morning  to  learn  she  had  run  off  with  a  bandy-legged  tinker. 
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For  some  years  be  remained  in  the  Foot  Guards,  where  he  was 
very  [X)pular  with  his  brother-officers ;  but  in  1776  he  thiew  up 
his  commission  in  anger  at  someone  being  promoted,  unjustly,  as 
he  thought,  over  his  head.  His  early  love  of  soldiering,  however 
was  not  yet  abated,  and  he  sought  and  obtained  a  captaincy  in  the 
Hessian  Jiiger  corps,  which  had  been  hired  by  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  to  go  to  America.  He  was  delighted  with  his  new  uniform 
— a  short,  blue  coat  with  gold  frogs,  and  a  very  broad  sword-belt— 
and,  thus  attired,  swaggered  about  the  town  in  great  spirits,  to 
the  accompaniment  of  his  friends’  laughter.  During  the  siege 
of  Charlestown  he  was  aide-de-camp  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton  ;he  was 
wounded  in  an  action  at  Charlottetown  in  1780,  and  two  years 
later  was  appointed  Major  in  Tarleton’s  Light  Dragoons,  which 
regiment,  however,  was  disbanded  in  1783,  when  Hanger  was 
given  the  brevet  rank  of  Colonel,  and  placed  on  half -pay. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  Hanger  left  America  for  England,  but 
his  affairs  w'ere  in  such  an  unsettled  state  that  he  thought 
it  advisable  to  go  direct  to  Calais,  w'here  he  remained  until 
his  friend,  Richard  Tattersall,  could  arrange  his  affairs.  Hanger 
attributed  his  insolvency  at  this  time  to  the  fact  that  the 
lawyer  to  whom  he  had  given  a  power  of  attorney  having  died, 
his  estate  was  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  mortgagee  at  half  its 
value.  This  is  probably  true,  but  it  is  certainly  only  a  half-truth, 
for  his  embarrassment  was  ms>;inly  caused  by  his  extravagance 
wdien  he  was  in  the  Foot  Guards.  He  did  not  often  play  cards, 
but  he  w^as  passionately  fond  of  the  turf,  kept  a  stable  at  New¬ 
market,  and  bet  heavily  on  all  occasions,  though  it  is  said  that 
on  the  whole  he  was  a  considerable  wfinner,  and  it  is  recorded 
that  he  won  no  less  than  £'7,000  on  the  race  between  Shark  and 
Leviathan.  His  pay  in  the  Foot  Guards  of  four  shillings  a  day 
did  not,  of  course,  suffice  even  for  his  mess-bills,  and  he  wasted 
much  money  on  dissipation,  and  more  on  his  clothes.  “I  was 
extremely  extravagant  in  my  dress,”  he  admitted.  “For  one 
winter’s  dress-clothes  only  it  cost  me  £900.  I  was  always  hand¬ 
somely  dressed  at  every  Birthday ;  but  for  one  in  particular  1  put 
myself  to  a  very  great  expense,  having  two  suits  for  that  day. 
My  morning  vestments  cost  me  near  eighty  pounds,  and  those 
for  the  ball  above  one  hundred  and  eighty.  It  w’as  a  satin  coat 
brode  en  plaiti  et  sur  les  coutures,  and  the  first  satin  coat  that 
had  ever  made  its  appearance  in  this  country.  Shortly  after, 
satin  dress-clothes  became  common  among  well-dressed  men.”  * 

On  his  return  to  England,  Hanger  stayed  with  Tattersall  for 
a  year,  and  then  was  engaged  in  the  recruiting  service  of  the 
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Honourable  East  India  Company  at  a  salary  which,  with  commis¬ 
sion,  never  amounted  to  less  than  JG600  a  year;  and  was  also 
appointed,  with  a  further  £300  a  year,  an  equerry  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  with  whom  he  was  on  very  intimate  terms. 

The  next  few  years  were  the  happiest  of  his  life,  but  misfortune 
soon  overcame  him.  His  employment  under  the  East  India 
Compiiny  came  to  an  abrupt  end  owing  to  a  dispute  between  the 
Board  of  Control  and  the  Company,  relative  to  the  building  of  a 
barrack  in  this  country  to  receive  the  East  India  recruits  prior 
to  embarkation,  which  ended  in  a  change  of  the  whole  system  of 
recruiting,  when  Hanger’s  services  were  no  longer  required. 
This  was  bad  enough,  but  worse  was  to  come,  for  when  he  had 
served  as  equerry  for  four  years,  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  embar¬ 
rassed  affairs  were  arranged  by  Parliament,  which,  making  the 
essential  economies,  dismissed  Hanger. 

When  this  happened,  having  no  means  whatever  to  meet  some 
comparatively  trifling  debts,  he  surrendered  to  the  Court  of  King’s 
Bench,  and  was  imprisoned  within  the  Pules  from  June,  1798, 
until  April  in  the  following  year,  when  the  successful  issue  of  a 
law-suit  enabled  him  to  comfxjund  with  his  creditors.  “Twice 
have  1  begun  the  world  anew  ;  1  trust  the  present  century  w  ill 
be  more  favourable  to  me  than  the  past,’’  he  wrote  in  his  memoirs  ; 
and  it  is  much  to  his  credit  that  instead  of  whining  and  sponging 
on  his  friends,  having  only  a  capital  of  £40,  he  started  in  the 
business — he  called  it  the  profession — of  coal-merchant. 

According  to  Cyrus  Kedding,  who  used  to  meet  him  at  the 
house  of  Dr.  Wolcot  (“Peter  Pindar’’),  Hanger  had  fallen  out 
of  favour  with  the  Prince  by  administering  a  severe  reproof  to 
that  personage  and  to  the  Duke  of  York  for  their  use  of  abomin¬ 
able  language,  and  was  no  longer  invited  to  Carlton  House.  This, 
however,  does  not  ring  true,  for  Hanger’s  language  was  none  of 
the  choicest,  and  if  there  was  any  disagreement,  this  can  scarcely 
have  been  the  cause.  Indeed,  if  at  this  time  there  w'as  a  quarrel, 
it  must  soon  have  been  made  iq) ;  and  undoubtedly  the  twain 
were  on  friendly  terms  long  after,  for  when  Hanger  was  dealing 
in  coal,  the  Prince ,  riding  on  horseback,  stopped  and  made  friendly 
inquiry  :  “  Well,  George,  how  go  coals  now?  ’’  to  w'hich  Hanger, 
who  had  a  pretty  wit,  replied  with  a  twinkle,  “Black  as  ever, 
please  your  Eoyal  Highness.’’  Certainly  Hanger  felt  no 
grievance  concerning  the  alleged  quarrel,  for  in  his  Memoirs  he 
spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  heir-apparent  in  a  passage  that  deserves 
to  be  read ,  as  one  of  the  few  sincere  tributes  ever  paid  to  the 
merits  of  that  deservedly  much-abused  person. 

Whether  through  the  influence  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  or 
iinother,  Hanger  \vas  in  1806  appointed  captain  commissary  of 
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the  Eoyal  Artillery  Drivers,  from  which  he  was  allowed  to  retire 
on  full  pay  two  years  later,  a  proceeding  which  drew  some  obser¬ 
vations  from  the  Commissioners  of  Military  Inquiry  in  their  seven¬ 
teenth  report,  to  which  Hanger  published  an  answer.  As  the 
years  passed,  however,  the  free  manners  and  the  coarse  outspoken¬ 
ness  of  the  Colonel  jarred  on  the  Prince,  and  slowly  the  men 
drifted  more  and  more  apart,  after  which  the  former  moved  in  less 
distinguished  and  probably  less  vicious  company. 

The  first  Lord  Coleraine  had  long  since  been  dead ;  Hanger’s 
eldest  brother,  the  second  Baron,  had  follow^ed  his  father  to  the 
grave,  and  the  title  was  now’  enjoyed  by  his  second  brother, 
William,  popularly  known  as  “  Blue”  Hanger,  from  the  colour 
of  his  clothes  he  w’ore  in  his  youth.  Charles  Marsh  declared  him 
to  be  “  perhaps  the  best-dressed  man  of  his  age,”  which  is  an 
ambitious  claim  for  any  person  in  the  days  when  clothes  were 
more  regarded  in  fashionable  society  than  anything  else  in  the 
world ;  but  that  there  was  some  ground  for  the  statement  cannot 
be  doubted,  since  “Tom”  Eaikes  reiterates  it.  ‘‘He  was  a 
beau  of  the  first  water,  always  beautifully  powdered,  in  a  light 
green  coat,  with  a  rose  in  his  buttonhole.  He  had  not  much  wit 
or  talent,  but  affected  the  vieille  cour  and  the  manners  of  the 
French  Court ;  he  had  lived  a  good  deal  in  Paris  before  the  Eevolu- 
tion,  and  used  always  to  say  that  the  English  w^ere  a  very  good 
nation,  but  they  positively  knew  not  how  to  make  anything  but 
a  kitchen  poker.  I  remember  many  years  ago,  the  Duchess  of 
York  made  a  party  to  go  by  water  to  Eichmond,  in  which 
Coleraine  was  included.  We  all  met  at  a  given  hour  at  Whitehall 
Stairs,  and  found  the  Admiralty  barge,  with  the  Eoyal  Standard, 
ready  to  receive  us,  but  by  some  miscalculation  of  the  tide,  it  was 
not  possible  to  embark  for  near  half  an  hour,  and  one  of  the 
w’atermen  said  to  the  Duchess,  ‘  Your  Eoyal  Highness  must  wait 
for  the  tide.’  Upon  which  Coleraine,  with  a  very  profound  bow, 
remarked ,  ‘  If  I  had  been  the  tide  I  should  have  waited  for  your 
Eoyal  Highness.’  Nothing  could  have  been  more  stupid,  but 
there  was  something  in  the  manner  in  w’hich  it  was  said  that 
made  everyone  burst  out  laughing.”  ‘‘  Blue  ”  Hanger,  it  will 
be  seen,  was  as  remarkable  for  his  politeness  as  for  his  satire ! 

Heavy  losses  at  the  card-table  forced  William  Hanger  to  go 
abroad  to  avoid  his  creditors,  and  he-  remained  in  France  until 
the  death  of  his  elder  brother  in  1794,  when,  able  to  settle  his 
affairs,  he  returned,  completely  transformed  in  manners  and 
appearance  into  a  Frenchman.  Thereby  hangs  the  story  that, 
shortly  after  he  arrived  in  England,  he  went  to  Drury  Lane,  when 
next  to  him  in  the  dress-circle  sat  a  stranger  wearing  top-boots. 
This  would  have  been  regarded  as  a  gross  breach  of  etiquette  in 
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France,  and  Lord  Coleraine  was  not  inclined  to  brook  this  affront 
to  the  company  because  he  was  in  England. 

“I  beg,  sir,  you  will  make  no  apology,”  he  said,  with  an 
innocent  and  reassuring  air. 

His  neighbour  stared  in  blank  amazement.  “Apology,  sir  1 
Apology  for  what?  ”  he  demanded  angrily. 

“Why,”  said  “  Blue,”  pointing  to  the  offending  boots,  “  that 
you  did  not  bring  your  horse  with  you  into  the  box.” 

“Perhaps  it  is  lucky  for  you  I  did  not  bring  my  horsewhip,” 
retorted  the  other,  in  a  fine  frenzy  of  passion;  “but  I  have  a 
remedy  at  hand,  and  I  will  pull  your  nose  for  your  impertinence.” 
Whereupon  he  threw  himself  upon  Lord  Coleraine,  only  to  be 
dragged  away  by  persons  sitting  on  the  other  side  of  him. 

Cards  were  exchanged  between  the  combatants,  and  a  duel 
seemed  imminent.  “  Blue  ”  went  at  once  to  his  brother  to  beg 
his  assistance.  “  I  acknowledge  I  was  the  first  aggressor,”  he 
said,  in  anything  but  a  humble  frame  of  mind;  “  but  it  was  too 
bad  to  threaten  to  pull  my  nose.  What  had  I  better  do?”  To 
which  the  unfeeling  Colonel  made  reply,  “  Soap  it  well,  and 
then  it  will  easily  slip  through  his  fingers!  ” 

This  characteristic  advice  George  Hanger  was  never  weary  of 
repeating,  and  he  insisted  that  when  anyone  wished  to  calumniate 
another  gentleman ,  he  ought  to  be  careful  to  take  the  precaution 
to  soap  his  nose  first.  “  Since  I  have  taken  upon  myself  the 
charge  of  my  own  sacred  person,”  he  said,  returning  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  his  Memoirs,  “  I  never  have  been  pulled  by  the  nose,  or 
been  compelled  to  soap  it.  Many  gentlemen  of  distinguished 
rank  in  this  country  are  indebted  to  the  protecting  qualities  of 
soap  for  the  present  enjoyment  of  their  noses,  it  being  as  difficult 
to  hold  a  soaped  nose  between  the  fingers  as  it  is  for  a  countryman, 
at  a  country  wake,  to  catch  a  pig  turned  out  with  his  tail  soaped 
and  shaved  for  the  amusement  of  the  spectators.” 

“  Blue  ”  Hanger  died  on  December  11th,  1814,  when  the  title 
and  estates  devolved  upon  the  Colonel,  who,  however,  could  never 
be  persuaded  to  change  his  name.  “  Plain  George  Hanger,  sir,  if 
you  please,”  he  would  say  to  those  who  addressed  him  in  the  more 
formal  manner.  It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  this  was 
merely  another  of  the  peer’s  many  eccentricities,  but  there  was  a 
kindly  reason  for  it.  “  Among  the  few'  nobility  already  named,” 
wrote  Westmacott  in  the  long-forgotten  Fitzalleyne  of  Berkeley, 
“more  than  one  raised  modest  birth  and  merit  to  their  owm  rank ; 
one  made  a  marriage  of  reparation  ;  nay,  even  the  lord  rat¬ 
catcher,'  life-uriter  (and  it  was  his  ow'n),  and  vendor  of  the  black 
article  of  trade,  was  faithful  to  his  engagements  where  the  law 
(1)  Hanger  wrote  a  pamphlet  on  rat-catching. 
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bound  him  not ;  and  one  of  his  reasons  for  forbidding  his  servants 
to  address  him  as  ‘  My  Lord  ’  was  that  she  might  bear  his  name 
as  Mrs.  Hanger.” 

Hanger,  now  in  the  possession  of  a  competence,  made  little 
change  in  his  manner  of  living,  and  though  death  did  not  claim 
him  until  March  31st,  1824,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three,  he  never 
again  went  into  general  society.  At  the  time  of  his  succession 
to  the  peerage  he  was  residing,  and  during  the  last  years  of  his 
life  he  continued  to  reside,  at  Somers  Town,  whence  he  would  occa¬ 
sionally  wander,  shillelagh  in  hand,  to  the  “  Sol  Arms  in  Tot¬ 
tenham  Court  Eoad,  to  smoke  a  pipe.  This  has  been  so  often 
repeated,  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  any  other  particulars  of  his 
life,  that  the  comparatively  few'  people  who  have  heard  of  Hanger 
think  of  him  as  a  public-house  loafer  ;  but  this  was  far  from  being 
the  case,  for  if  he  went  sometimes  to  the  ‘‘  Sol  Arms  ”  he  would 
also  go  to  Hr.  Wolcot  to  converse  with  the  veteran  satirist,  or  to 
Nollikins,  the  sculptor;  or  he  would  ride  on  his  little  grey  pony 
so  far  as  Budd  and  Calkin’s,  the  booksellers  in  Pall  Mall, 
where,  leaving  his  horse  in  charge  of  a  boy — for  he  never  took  a 
groom  with  him — he  w'ould  sit  on  the  counter,  talking  with  the 
shopkeepers  and  their  customers. 

Nor  was  Hanger  illiterate,  as  w'ere  so  many  of  the  associates 
of  his  early  years,  and  he  wrote  very  readable  letters ;  but  his 
intelligence  does  not  rest  only  on  his  corresjx)ndence,  for  he  was  an 
industrious  writer  on  military  subjects.  Eeference  has  already  been 
made  to  his  autobiography,  w'hich  api^eared  in  1801  under  the  title 
of  The  Life,  Adventures ,  and  Opinions  of  Colonel  George  Hanger-, 
but  though  it  w'as  stated  on  the  title-page  that  the  volumes  were 
‘‘  Written  by  Himself,”  it  has  since  transpired  that  they  were 
compiled  from  his  papers  and  suggestions  by  William  Combb,  the 
author  of  The  Tours  of  Dr.  Syntax.  It  is  an  unpleasant  work, 
and  deals  frankly  with  subjects  tacitly  avoided  by  present-day 
writers  ;  but  it  is  not  without  value,  for  it  contains,  besides  excel¬ 
lent  descriptions  of  debtors’  prisons  and  the  rogueries  of  attorneys 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  common-sense  views  on 
social  subjects — views  much  in  advance  of  the  general  opinions 
of  the  day — and  a  frank  avowal  of  hatred  of  hypocrisy.  This  last 
quality  induced  Hanger  maliciously  to  relate  a  story  of  a  dissenter 
who  kept  a  huckster’s  shop,  w'here  a  great  variety  of  articles  were 
sold ,  and  was  heard  to  say  to  his  shopman ,  ‘  ‘  John ,  have  you 
w'atered  the  rum?”  “Yes.”  “Have  you  sanded  the  brown 
sugar?  ”  ‘‘  Y"es.”  ”  Have  you  wetted  the  tobacco?  ”  ”  Yes.” 

“  Then  come  in  to  prayers.”  The  memoirs  will  perhaps  best 
be  remembered  for  Hanger’s  famous  prophecy  that  “one  of  these 
days  the  northern  and  southern  Powers  [of  the  P^nited  States] 
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will  Mglit  as  vigorously  against  each  other  as  they  have  both  united 
to  do  against  the  British.” 

It  is,  however,  not  as  a  soldier,  a  pamphleteer,  or  a  seer  that 
Hanger  has  come  dowm  to  posterity ;  and  while  some  may  recall 
that  in  1772  he  distinguished  himself  by  being  one  of  the  gentle¬ 
men  who,  with  drawn  swords,  forced  a  passage  for  the  entry  of 
Mrs.  Baddeley  into  the  Pantheon ,  and  eight-and-thirty  years  later 
rode  on  his  grey  palfrey  in  the  procession  formed  in  honour  of  the 
release  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  it  is  for  his  eccentricities  and  his 
humour  that  he  is  remembered.  Nollikins  has  related  how  one 
(lay  he  overheard  Lord  Coleraine  inquire  of  the  old  apple-woman 
at  the  corner  of  Portland  Road,  evidently  an  old  acquaintance,  who 
was  packing  up  her  fruit,  “  What  are  you  about,  mother?  ” 
“  Why,  my  Lord,  I  am  going  home  to  tea.”  ”  Oh  !  don’t  baulk 
trade.  Leave  your  things  on  the  table  as  they  are  ;  I  will  mind 
shop  till  you  return  ”  ;  and  the  peer  seated  himself  in  the  old 
woman’s  wooden  chair,  and  waited  until  the  meal  was  over,  when 
he  solemnly  handed  her  his  takings,  threepence-halfpenny. 

Although  Cyrus  Redding  declared  that  Hanger  was  well  known 
in  his  day  for  an  original  humour  w  hich  spared  neither  friend  nor 
foe,  and  although  Hanger  could  sneer  at  those  who  accepted  the 
invitations  to  dinner  that  Pitt  was  in  the  habit  of  sending  to 
refractory  members  of  his  party — “The  rat-trap  is  set  again,” 
he  would  say  when  he  heard  of  such  dinner-parties  :  “is  the 
bait  plaice  or  paper?  ” — there  were  many  w^ho  found  themselves  in 
a  position  to  praise  Hanger’s  generosity.  We  have  it  on  the 
authority  of  Westmacott — and  there  can  be  no  surer  tribute  than 
this,  since  Westmacott  would  far  rather  have  said  a  cruel  than 
a  kind  thing — that  Hanger  never  forgot  a  friend  or  ignored  an 
acquaintance  because  he  had  fallen  upon  evil  days.  When  an  out- 
at-elbows  baronet  came  to  see  him ,  Hanger  received  him  heartily , 
insisted  upon  his  remaining  as  his  guest  for  some  time,  and,  sum¬ 
moning  his  servants,  addressed  them  characteristically  :  “  Behold 
this  man,  ye  varlets  !  Never  mind  me  while  he  is  here  ;  neglect 
me  if  ye  will,  but  look  upon  him  as  your  master;  obey  him  in 
all  things  ;  the  house,  the  grounds,  the  game,  the  gardens,  all  are 
at  his  command:  let  his  will  be  done;  make  him  but  welcome, 
and  I  care  not  for  the  rest.”  For  his  kind  heart  much  may  be 
forgiven  Hanger ;  and  who  could  be  angry  with  a  man  who  pos¬ 
sessed  so  keen  a  sense  of  humour  as  is  revealed  in  this  story? 
bate  one  night  he  went  into  his  bedroom  at  an  inn,  and  found 
it  occupied.  The  opening  of  the  door  awoke  an  irate  Irishman, 
the  occupier,  w'ho  inquired  in  no  measured  terms  :  “What  the 
levil  do  you  want  here,  sir?  I  shall  have  satisfaction  for  the 
affront.  My  name  is  Johnson.”  Aroused  by  the  clamour,  a 
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wizen-faced  woman  by  Johnson’s  side  raised  her  head  from  the 
pillow.  “  Mrs.  Johnson,  I  presume?  ”  said  Hanger  drily,  bowinij 
to  the  lady. 

Sir  Lumley  St.  George  Skeffington  had  at  least  more  claim  to 
distinction  than  most  of  his  brother  fops,  though  it  was  their 
habit  to  sneer  at  him,  especially  after  Byron  has  given  them  the 
cue.  Born  on  March  23rd,  1771,  Lumley  was  educated  at  Henrv 
Newcome’s  school  at  Hackney,  where  he  showed  some  taste  for 
composition  and  poetry,  and  took  part  in  the  dramatic  perform¬ 
ances  for  which  that  institution  had  been  noted  for  above  a  cen¬ 
tury.  On  one  occasion  there  he  delivered  an  epilogue  written  by 
George  Keate,  the  subject  of  which  was  the  folly  of  vanity;  but 
the  lad  did  not  take  the  lesson  to  heart,  for  so  soon  as  he  was  his 
own  master  he  set  up  as  a  leader  of  fashion.  At  an  early  age 
he  began  to  be  talked  about,  and  such  notoriety  was  the  open 
sesame  to  Carlton  House.  The  Prince  of  Wales  condescended  to 
discuss  costume  with  the  young  man,  who,  thus  encouraged,  was 
spurred  to  fresh  efforts,  and  acquired  fame  as  the  inventor  of  a 
new  colour,  known  during  his  lifetime  as  Skeffington  brown. 
Indeed,  Skeffington,  who  was  vain  of  his  personal  appearance— 
though,  it  must  be  confessed,  without  much  reason — dressed  in 
the  most  foppish  manner ;  and  as  an  example  may  be  given  a 
description  of  his  costume  at  the  Court  held  in  honour  of  the 
King’s  birthday  in  1794  :  “A  brown  spotted  silk  coat  and 
breeches,  with  a  w'hite  silk  waistcoat  richly  embroidered  with 
silver,  stones,  and  shades  of  silk;  the  design  was  large  baskets 
of  silver  and  stones,  filled  with  bouquets  of  roses,  jonquilles,  &c., 
the  ensemble  producing  a  beautiful  and  splendid  effect.” 

Though  elated  at  being  recognised  as  a  beau,  Skeffington  did  not 
desert  his  first  love,  and  he  mixed  much  in  theatrical  society,  and 
became  on  intimate  terms  with  many  of  the  leading  actors,  in¬ 
cluding  Munden,  John  Kemble,  Mrs.  Siddons,  ‘‘  Borneo  ”  Coates, 
and  T.  P.  Cooke.  He  was  an  inveterate  “first-nighter,”  and 
would  flit  from  theatre  to  theatre  during  the  evening  ;  but  he  was 
not  content  to  be  a  hanger-on  to  the  fringe  of  the  dramatic  pro¬ 
fession,  and  desired  to  be  a  prominent  member  of  the  coterie. 
He  had  abandoned  any  idea  of  following  up  his  youthful  successes 
as  an  actor,  but  he  had  so  early  as  1792,  at  the  age  of  one-and- 
twenty,  made  his  bow  as  an  author,  with  a  prologue  to  Mr.  Plump- 
tree’s  comedy.  The  Covenant  Act,  performed  at  the  latter’s 
private  theatre  at  Norwich. 

Spurred  by  the  praise  bestowed  upon  this  trifle,  he  penned  com¬ 
plimentary  verses  to  pretty  actresses ;  but  after  a  time  he  aspired 
to  greater  distinction,  and  endeavoured  to  secure  literary  laurels 
by  the  composition  of  several  plays.  His  Word  of  Honour,  a 
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comedy  in  five  acts,  was  produced  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre  in 
180*2,  and  in  the  following  year  his  High  Road  to  Marriage  was 
staged  at  Drury  Lane  ;  but  neither  of  these  had  any  sort  of  success, 
and  it  was  not  until  The  Sleeping  'Beauty  was  performed  at  Drury 
Lane,  in  December,  1805,  that  the  author  could  look  upon  his 
efforts  with  any  pride.  To  judge  from  a  contemporary  account,  Tke 
Sleeping  Beauty,  with  music  by  Addison,  was  an  agreeable,  albeit 
an  over-rated,  entertainment  of  the  nature  of  an  extravaganza. 
“Mr.  Skeffington,”  we  are  told,  “has  not  confined  himself  to 
the  track  of  probability ;  but,  giving  the  rein  to  his  imagination, 
has  boldly  ventured  into  the  boundless  region  of  necromancy  and 
fairy  adventure.  The  valorous  clays  of  Chivalry  are  brought  to 
our  recollection,  and  the  tales  which  warmed  the  breasts  of  youth 
with  martial  ardour  are  again  rendered  agreeable  to  the  mind 
that  is  not  so  fastidious  as  to  turn  with  fancied  superiority  from 
the  pleasing  delusion.  The  ladies  in  particular  would  be  accused 
of  ingratitude  were  they  to  look  coldly  upon  the  Muse  of  Mr. 
Skeffington,  who  had  put  into  the  mouths  of  his  two  enamoured 
knights  speeches  and  panegyrics  upon  the  sex,  which  would  not 
discredit  the  effusions  of  Oroondates,  or  any  other  hero  of 
romance.’’ 

The  book  of  the  play  was  never  printed,  but  the  songs,  duets, 
and  choruses  of  this  ‘  ‘  grand  legendary  melodrama  ’  ’  were  pub¬ 
lished,  and  so  it  is  possible  to  form  some  opinion  of  the  merits 
of  this  production  of  the  author,  who  is  described  by  a  writer  in 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine  as  “the  celebrated  Mr.  Skeffington 
...  a  gentleman  of  classic  genius,  it  is  well  known  figures  high 
in  the  most  fashionable  circles.’’  It  is  to  be  feared  that  Skeffing- 
ton’s  fame  as  a  man  of  fashion  threw'  a  glamour  upon  this  critic, 
for  to  modern  eyes  the  “  classic  genius  ’’  is  nowhere  in  evidence, 
although  the  verses  certainly  do  not  compare  unfavourably  with 
the  drivel  offered  by  the  so-called  lyric  writers  whose  effusions 
figure  in  the  musical  comedies  of  to-day. 

Unexpectedly,  however.  The  Sleeping  Beauty  achieved  immor¬ 
tality,  though  not  an  immortality  of  the  pleasantest  kind,  for  the 
piece  attracted  the  attention  of  Byron,  who  pilloried  it  in  his 
English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers  ; — 

In  grim  array  though  Lewis’  spectres  rise. 

Still  Skeffington  and  Goose  i  divide  the  prize  : 

And  sure  great  Skeffington  must  claim  our  praise. 

For  skirtless  coats  and  skeletons  of  plays. 

Renown ’d  alike;  whose  genius  ne’er  confines 
Her  flight  to  garnish  Greenwood’s  gay  designs; 

Nor  sleeps  with  “  sleeping  beauties,”  but  anon 
In  five  facetious  acts  come  thundering  on, 

(l)_Dibdin’s  Mother  Goose,  which  ran  for  a  hundred  nights  at  Covent  Garden. 
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While  poor  John  Bull,  bewilder’d  with  the  scene, 

Stares,  wond’ring  what  the  devil  it  can  mean; 

But  as  some  hands  applaud — a  venal  few — 

Rather  than  sleep,  John  Bull  applauds  it  too. 

For  years  before  this  satire  appeared  Skeffington  was  a  per¬ 
sonage  in  society,  and  if  his  plays  secured  him  undying  notoriety 
at  the  hands  of  the  satirist,  his  costume  was  to  produce  the  same 
result  by  the  attention  drawn  to  it  by  Gillray,  who  represented 
him,  in  1799,  as  “  Half  Natural,”  in  a  Jean  de  Bry  coat,  all 
sleeves  and  padding,  and  in  the  following  year  in  a  second  carica¬ 
ture  as  dancing,  below  which  is  the  legend  :  ‘‘So  Skiffy  skipt  on, 
with  his  wonted  grace.”  In  these  days,  indeed,  his  appearance 
offered  a  very  distinct  mark  for  the  caricaturist.  Imagine  a  tall, 
spare  man,  wuth  large  features,  sharp,  sallow  face,  and  dark  curly 
hair  and  w'hiskers,  arrayed  in  the  glory  of  a  dark  blue  coat  with 
gilt  buttons,  yellow  waistcoat,  with  cord  inexpressibles,  large 
bunches  of  wdiite  ribbons  at  the  knees,  and  short  top-boots!  But 
in  latter  years  Skeffington  went  even  further,  for  he  distinguished 
himself  by  w^earing  a  ricux-rose  satin  suit,  a  wig,  and  rouging  his 
cheeks  and  blacking  his  eyebrows  and  eyelashes,  until  he  looked 
like  a  French  doll ;  while  the  air  in  his  vicinity  was  made  noxious 
by  the  strong  perfumes  with  which  he  drenched  himself.  Horace 
Smith  summed  him  up  as  ‘‘  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  florid 
Gothic,”  and  Moore  lamjwoned  him  in  Letter  VIII.  of  The  Two- 
pennif  Post  Bag,  from  ‘‘  Colonel  Th-m-s  to  Sk-ff-ngt-n,  Esq.” 

Come  to  our  fete,  and  bring  with  thee 
Thy  newest  best  embroidery, 

Come  to  our  fete,  and  show  again 
That  pea-green  coat,  thou  pink  of  pen, 

Which  charmed  all  eyes  that  last  surveyed  it; 

When  BrummeU's  self  enquired  :  “  Who  made  it?  " 

Oh !  come  (if  haply  'tis  thy  week 
For  looking  pale)  with  paly  cheek; 

Though  more  we  love  thy  roseate  days. 

When  the  rich  rouge  pot  pours  its  blaze 
Full  o’er  thy  face,  and  amply  spread, 

Tips  even  thy  whisker-tops  with  red — 

Like  the  last  tints  of  dying  day 
That  o'er  some  darkling  grove  delay. 

Put  all  thy  wardrobe’s  glories  on. 

And  yield  in  frogs  and  fringe  to  none 
But  the  great  Regent’s  self  alone. 

Skeffington’s  success  with  The  Sleeping  Beauty  occurred  at  the 
time  when  he  was  most  prominent  in  society.  ‘‘  I  have  had  a 
long  and  very  pleasant  walk  to-day  with  Mr.  Ilingworth  in  Ken- 
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sington  Gardens,  and  saw  all  the  extreme  crowd  there  about  three 
o’clock,  and  between  that  and  four,”  Lord  Kenyon  wrote  to  his 
wife  on  June  1st,  1806.  “  The  most  conspicuous  figure  was  Mr. 

Skeffington,  with  Miss  Duncan  leaning  on  his  arm.  He  is  so 
great  an  author  that  all  which  is  done  is  thought  correct ,  and  not 
open  to  scandal.  To  be  sure,  they  looked  rather  a  comical  pair, 
she  with  only  a  cap  on,  and  he  with  his  curious  whiskers  and 
sharp,  sallow  face.” 

Gradually,  however,  as  time  changed,  he  was  left  behind  in  the 
race,  and  w'as  no  longer  regarded  as  a  leader  of  fashion,  and  at 
the  same  time  he  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  win  further  success 
as  a  dramatist,  for  his  Mysterious  Bride  in  1808,  his  Bomhastes 
Furioso  played  at  the  Haymarket  in  1810,  and  his  Love  no  Time, 
performed  three  years  later  at  Drury  Lane,  were  each  and  all 
dire  failures. 

In  January,  1815,  Sir  William  Skeffington  died,  and  Lumley 
succeeded  to  the  baronetcy.  Sir  William,  however,  had  embar¬ 
rassed  his  estates,  and  Lumley,  to  save  his  father  from  distress, 
had  generously  consented  to  cut  the  entail,  and  so  had  deprived 
himself  of  a  considerable  fortune.  The  comparatively  small 
amount  of  money  that  now  came  to  him  had  been  forestalled,  and 
he  was  compelled  to  seek  refuge  for  several  years  within  the  rules 
of  the  King’s  Bench  Prison.  Eventually,  though  he  failed  in  the 
attempt  to  regain  an  interest  in  the  estates  of  his  maternal  family, 
the  Hubbards,  at  Rotherhithe,  he  came  into  possession  of  an 
estate  worth  about  ±‘800  a  year ;  but  wffien  he  came  again  upon 
the  town  his  old  friends  showed  a  marked  disposition  to  avoid 
him ;  and  when  one  day  Alvanley  was  asked  who  was  that  solitary, 
magnificently  attired  person,  ‘‘  It  is  a  second  edition  of  The  Sleep¬ 
ing  Beauty,"  he  replied,  wittily  ;  ”  bound  in  calf,  richly  gilt,  and 
illustrated  by  many  cuts.” 

Skeffington  now'  resided  quietly  in  Southwark,  where  he  still 
entertained  members  of  the  theatrical  profession,  but  no  longer 
the  leaders  of  the  calling,  only  the  members  of  the  adjacent 
Surrey  Theatre.  Henry  Vizetelly  met  him  towards  the  end  of 
his  life,  and  described  him  as  ‘‘  a  quiet,  courteous,  aristocratic- 
looking  old  gentleman ,  an  ancient  fop  who  affected  the  fashions  of 
a  past  generation,  and  w'ore  false  hair  and  rouged  his  cheeks,” 
who  had,  he  might  have  added,  a  large  fund  of  histoires  divertis- 
sants  with  which  to  regale  his  visitors. 

He  outlived  all  his  brother  dandies,  but  to  the  end  would 
wander  in  the  fashionable  streets,  recalling  the  glories  of  his 
early  manhood,  attracting  attention  in  his  long-waisted  coat,  the 
skirts  of  which  descended  to  his  heels,  but  recognised  by  none 
of  the  generation  that  had  succeeded  his  own.  In  other  circles. 
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however,  he  found  listeners  interested  in  his  stories  of  the  palmy 
days  of  Carlton  House,  when  he  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  fashion 
in  society  and  prominent  in  the  coulisses.  He  died,  unmarried 
in  his  eightieth  year,  and  attributed  his  long  life  to  the  fact  that 
he  never  stirred  out  of  doors  in  the  cold,  damp  winter  months,  but 
moved  from  room  to  room  so  as  never  to  remain  in  vitiated  air. 

In  conclusion  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  Skeffington’s  jx)pu- 
larity  was  largely  contributed  to  by  his  good  humour  and  vivacity, 
and  by  the  fact  that  in  an  age  when  wit  spared  nobody  he  was 
never  knowm  to  say  an  unkind  word  of  anyone  ;  nor  was  the  reason 
for  this,  as  was  said  of  another  beau,  that  he  never  spoke  of  anyone 
but  himself.  “  As  to  his  manners,  the  suffrages  of  the  most 
polished  circles  of  this  kingdom  have  pronounced  him  one  of  the 
best  bred  men  of  the  present  times,  blending  at  once  the  decorum 
of  what  is  called  the  vieille  cour  with  the  careless  gracefulness  of 
the  modern  school ;  he  seems  to  do  everything  by  chance,  but  it  is 
such  a  chance  as  study  could  not  improve,”  so  runs  a  character 
sketch  of  the  beau  in  the  Monthly  Review  for  1806.  “In  short, 
w’henever  he  trifles  it  is  with  elegance,  and  whenever  occasion 
calls  for  energy  he  is  warm,  spirited,  and  animated.”  He  had, 
however,  his  share  of  nonchalance ,  affected  by  the  fashionable 
folk  of  his  day,  and  the  story  is  told  that  when,  on  a  visit  to  a 
gentleman  in  Leicester,  he  was  disturbed  in  the  night  w’ith  the 
information  that  the  adjoining  house  w'as  in  flames,  his  sole 
comment  was  that  this  was  “a  great  bore”;  and  when  with 
difficulty  he  had  been  induced  to  move  quickly  enough  to  escape 
into  the  street,  there,  standing  in  his  nightdress,  bareheaded  and 
with  his  hair  in  papers,  he  called  out,  “  What  are  these  horrid 
creatures  about  with  so  much  filthy  water,  that  I  cannot  step 
without  wetting  my  slippers?  ” 


Lewis  Melville. 


;  CONSULAE  EELATIONS  BETWEEN  GREAT 
BRITAIN  AND  RUSSIA. 

A  Suggestion. 

E  Within  the  last  half-century  the  politics  of  civilised  States  have 
(  gradually  come  more  and  more  under  the  control  of  their  economic 
i  requirements.  Owing  to  the  advance  in  culture  and  the  innu- 
I  merable  discoveries  and  inventions  by  which,  in  international 
intercourse,  the  obstacles  of  time  and  si>ace  have  been  reduced  to 
a  minimum ,  the  nations  have  come  into  closer  and  more  intimate 
contact  with  each  other,  and  the  individual  State,  in  its  economic 
life,  no  longer  suffices  for  itself,  but  is  compelled  to  merge  its 
^  individuality  in  a  universal  life,  in  which  the  interests  of  the 
:  individual  State  are  accommodated  to  the  conditions  of  the  whole 
'  world. 

[  As  a  result  of  this  evolution,  there  has  been  a  marked  growth 
I  in  the  importance  of  those  organs  which  serve  the  interests  of 
;  international  commerce  and  navigation,  and  especially  of  the 
i  Consular  service.  In  consequence,  the  nations  of  the  civilised 
;  world  have  found  it  necessary,  in  many  towns  and  ports  of  special 
importance,  to  replace  their  Elective  Consular  officers,  who  per¬ 
form  their  duties  as  a  secondary  profession,  and  side  by  side  with 
other  occupations,  generally  industrial  or  commercial,  and  who  are 
usually  subjects  of  the  State  in  whose  territory  they  have  their 
=  residence,  by  State  Consuls,  who  are  specially  trained  for  the 
i  exercise  of  their  functions,  pass  special  professional  examinations, 
are  subjects  of  the  State  whose  interests  they  represent,  and  form, 
so  to  speak,  the  regulars  of  the  Consular  force. 

;  In  addition  to  this  marked  and  still  continuing  tendency  in 
favour  of  Consular  representation  by  trained  specialists,  the  grow- 
;  ing  importance  of  the  Consular  service  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
1  that  many  civilised  States  are  engaged  in  improving  their  Con¬ 
sular  service,  making  the  conditions  for  entering  that  service 
I  more  stringent ,  and  endeavouring  to  render  the  service  itself  more 
;  efficient.  Of  late  years  in  England,  France,  Germany,  Austria, 
1  Russia,  the  United  States,  and  Sw^eden  and  Norway,  important 
1  reforms  of  the  Consular  service  have  been  carried  out,  or  are 
E  under  consideration,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  restrict  appoint- 
I  ments  to  the  Consular  service  to  men  w'ho  are  thoroughly  qualified 
I  for  their  important  duties. 

i  Another  reform,  which  "has  been  effected  in  the  Consular  ser- 
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vice  during  the  last  half-centur)',  and  which  is  due  to  the  same 
causes,  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  improvement  in  the  legal  status 
of  foreign  Consuls  at  their  places  of  appointment.  The  rights  and 
privileges  accorded  to  Consular  officers  to  facilitate  the  iierformance 
of  their  various  duties  have  been  definitely  fixed  and  enlarged  by 
a  series  of  important  State  treaties  concluded  by  nearly  all 
civilised  States.  I  may  mention,  as  typical  for  Continental  coun¬ 
tries,  the  treaties,  identical  in  every  detail,  concluded  by  Russia 
with  France  on  April  1st,  1874,  with  Germany  on  December 8th, 
1874,  with  Italy  on  April  28th,  1875,  with  Spain  on  February 
23rd,  1876.  The  privileges  of  Russian  Consular  officers  of  the 
contracting  parties  are  therein  stated  as  follows  : — State  Consuls 
(not  Elective  Consuls)  can  neither  be  arrested  nor  put  in  prison 
except  for  deeds  which,  according  to  local  law,  are  triable  by 
jury.  If  required  to  give  evidence  in  courts  of  law,  they  must  be 
invited  to  attend  by  an  official  letter  from  the  local  tribunal  and 
not  by  the  customary  summons  to  appear  on  pain  of  punishment, 
and  they  may  excuse  themselves,  on  the  ground  of  Consular  busi¬ 
ness,  from  such  attendance  in  civil  cases,  in  which  case  the  local 
authorities  must  send  to  the  Consul  to  take  his  verbal  deposition, 
or  to  have  the  same  reduced  to  writing.  The  Consular  archives 
are  exempt  from  the  power  of  the  local  authorities,  who  cannot, 
upon  any  pretext,  either  seize  or  inspect  them. 

State  Consuls  (not  Elective  Consuls)  are  exempt  from  any 
obligation  to  furnish  quarters  for  the  military,  or  to  pay  military 
contributions,  and  are  free  from  payment  of  house  duties  and 
direct  taxes  on  personal  estate  or  luxuries,  imposed  by  the  State  or 
local  communal  authorities,  unless  they  possess  real  estate  in  the 
country.  In  such  case  they  pay  the  usual  taxes  as  private  persons, 
as  far  as  such  real  estate  is  concerned,  and  are  subject  to  the 
same  legal  procedure  as  the  landowners  who  are  natives  of  the 
country,  i.e.,  they  must  pay  all  taxes  which  are  borne  by  native 
landowners  on  the  property  they  own. 

Consuls  have  the  right,  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  which  are 
conferred  u[x>n  them,  to  address  to  the  authorities  of  their  Consu¬ 
lar  districts  protests  against  the  infraction  of  treaties  or  conven¬ 
tions  existing  betw'een  their  own  country  and  the  State  in  which 
they  reside,  and  against  any  abuse  or  injustice  to  which  the  State 
they  represent  may  have  been  subjected.  If  their  claim  be 
ignored,  they  may  have  recourse,  in  the  absence  of  a  diplomatic 
official  of  their  own  countr5’,  to  the  Government  of  the  State  in 
which  they  reside.  In  cases  of  this  nature,  Consular  officers  are 
entitled  to  enter  their  protest  directly,  either  in  a  court  of  law,  or 
with  the  responsible  State  officials,  and  do  not  need  to  follow  the 
customary  modes  of  procedure,  or  to  be  represented  by  lawyers 
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or  attorneys,  as  is  obligatory  for  private  persons.  Therefore  the 
Consul  has,  in  the  course  of  his  official  duties,  the  right  to  main¬ 
tain  his  official  character,  even  in  courts  of  law  and  before  tbe 
organs  of  administration. ‘ 

The  Consul  must  be  notified  by  the  local  authorities  whenever 
the  police  or  the  Custom  House  officials  intend  to  visit  a  Eussian 
ship,  in  order  that  he  may  have  the  opportunity  of  being  present. 

The  aforesaid  treaties  also  give  the  Consular  officers  of  the 
contracting  parties  the  right  to  act  as  notaries  public  : — (a)  In 
cases  of  deeds  concluded  between  their  countrymen  on  the  one 
hand  and  local  subjects  on  the  other ;  (b)  in  cases  of  deeds  con¬ 
cluded  between  local  subjects,  if  such  deeds  have  for  their  exclu¬ 
sive  object  property  situated  in  the  territory  of  the  country  which 
they  represent,  or  if  they  relate  to  affairs  which  are  to  be  dealt 
with  in  that  country.  Consular  officers  are  further  empowered  by 
these  treaties  to  certify  the  validity  of  documents  issued  in 
Russia  for  the  purposes  of  local  authorities.  All  such  deeds,  when 
properly  attested  by  Consular  officers  and  sealed  with  the  official 
seal,  possess  the  same  validity  and  force  in  the  territory  of  the 
contracting  Powers  as  if  they  had  been  drawn  up  in  either  country 
by  the  notaries  or  other  officially  competent  persons.  Thus  the 
Consular  officers  of  the  contracting  parties  have  been  placed  on 
an  equal  footing  with  local  notaries  public. 

Besides  the  existing  Consular  treaties,  many  conventions  have 
been  concluded  giving  the  Consuls  of  the  contracting  parties  full 
control  of  all  movables  and  documents  left  by  their  deceased 
countrymen  in  the  countries  of  their  residence. 

From  these  clear  and  definite  lines  of  the  State  treaties  which 
have  been  concluded  by  Continental  Powers  with  a  view  to  giving 
their  Consular  officers  the  freedom  of  action  necessary  for  the 
satisfactory  performance  of  their  duties,  the  legal  position  of 
foreign  Consular  officers  in  Great  Britain  differs  considerably.  In 
Great  Britain,  property  left  by  Russian  subjects  is  taken  charge 
of,  not  by  Eussian  Consular  officers,  but  by  the  local  authorities. 
Only  in  the  case  of  projierty  left  by  Russian  seamen ,  if  such  does 
not  exceed  T50  in  value,  is  such  property  handed  over  to  the 
Russian  Consul-General  in  London,  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  declaration  concluded  between  'Russia  and  Great  Britain 
on  August  5th,  1880. 

Consular  officers  in  Great  Britain  do  not  enjoy  the  rights  of 
local  notaries  public.  They  are  only  entitled  to  functions  of 
notaries  public  as  to  documents  to  be  produced  in  their  native 


(1)  Konig,  Haiidhiich  des  Deufschen  Consular  lU Berlin,  1896,  p.  28. 
Baron  Heyking,  Practical  Guide  for  Eussian  Consular  Officers,  London,  1904, 
p.  12. 
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countries.  As  to  their  personal  rights  and  privileges,  none  have 
been  recognised  by  international  agreement.  For  instance,  Rus¬ 
sian  Consular  officers  can  only  claim  such  privileges  as  are 
accorded  to  Consular  officers  of  “  the  most  favoured  nation,”  in 
accordance  with  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Shipping  concluded 
between  Russia  and  Great  Britain  on  January  12th,  1859. 

Let  us  see  what  the  position  of  Consular  officers  of  the  most 
favoured  nation  in  Great  Britain  really  is.  Jealous  of  maintain¬ 
ing  absolute  sovereignty  over  her  territory,  Britain  has  hitherto 
avoided  concluding  international  treaties  which  w^ould  give  to 
foreign  Consular  officers  in  the  United  Kingdom  any  official  rights 
or  privileges.  Until  quite  recent  times,  the  British  Government 
proclaimed  that  foreign  Consuls  in  England  and  the  British 
Colonies  are  to  be  treated  like  any  other  foreigners  resident  in 
England.  To  a  claim  advanced  by  the  Spanish  Consul  at  Bris¬ 
bane  in  1856,  the  British  Government  replied  that  there  were  no 
privileges  to  wffiich  foreign  Consuls  were  legally  entitled  as  a  right 
in  Great  Britain  or  in  any  of  her  Colonies,  that  English  law 
could  hardly  be  said  to  recognise  them  in  their  official  character, 
and  that  any  privileges  or  exemptions  they  might  enjoy  were 
conceded  to  them  either  by  the  executive  or  by  local  authorities 
at  their  discretion  or  by  usage  and  courtesy. 

The  present  British  Government  not  only  subscribes  to  this 
declaration  of  the  non-existence  of  Consular  rights,  but  goes 
farther,  in  maintaining  that  foreign  Consular  officers  should  not 
be  given  any  precedence  over  local  officials,  that  they  should  not  be 
permitted  to  approach  the  local  Governments  except  in  matters 
connected  with  the  personal  welfare  of  their  countrymen  as 
individuals,  and  that  no  difference  should  be  made  in  the  treatment 
as  betw’een  Elective  and  State  Consular  officers. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  of  the  privileges  ordinarily  accorded  to 
Consular  officers,^  even  in  the  absence  of  special  treaties.  State 
Consuls  enjoy  in  Great  Britain  only  exemption  from  personal 
income  tax,  but  are  not  exempt  from  any  other  taxes,  including 
those  levied  upon  the  Consular  premises  and  the  inhabited  house 
duty.  When  invited  to  appear  in  courts  of  justice  to  interpret 
for  their  countrymen,  they  are  required  to  enter  the  witness-box, 
and  not,  as  might  be  expected,  to  take  a  seat  in  the  rear  of  the 
judge’s  bench.  On  public  occasions  they  are  so  placed  as  to  show 
clearly  that  they  have  no  precedence  of  local  officials,  and  even 
in  the  performance  of  their  Consular  duties  towards  their  own 
countrymen,  they  are  hampered  by  the  interference  of  local  autho- 

(1)  Calvo,  Droit  International,  4th  edition,  Vol.  III.,  p.  235,  et 
enumerates  these  rights. 
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rities  which,  in  any  other  civilised  country,  would  be  regarded 
as  out  of  place. 

Some  instances  from  Consular  practice  will  show  what  I  mean. 

In  the  year  190’2  a  dispute  arose  between  the  captain  and  the 
crew  of  the  Russian  steamer  Michael,  then  lying  at  Dundee,  as 
to  the  payment  of  wages.  Some  of  the  men  deserted  the  ship 
and  appealed  to  the  local  sheriff,  who  placed  the  vessel  under 
arrest,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  satisfaction  for  the  men.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  local  Russian  Consular  officer  was  evaded,  not¬ 
withstanding  that  the  dispute  was  concerned  entirely  with  matters 
relating  to  the  internal  order  of  the  ship,  and  was  altogether  of  a 
disciplinary  character.  It  is  a  provision  of  international  law', 
which  has  been  expressed  in  the  treaties  of  nearly  all  civilised 
States,  that  it  is  the  Consul’s  right  and  duty  to  inquire  into  all 
such  differences  and  disputes  between  captains  and  their  crews,  so 
long  as  they  are  concerned  with  questions  of  the  internal  discipline 
of  the  vessels.  Only  when  the  disorder  is  of  a  character  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  public  peace ,  or  if  another  person ,  not  a  member  of 
the  crew,  is  implicated  in  it,  are  the  local  authorities  entitled  to 
interfere.  However,  this  rule  is  not  yet  recognised  in  Great 
Britain.  Mr.  Ferguson,  an  authority  on  questions  of  English 
Consular  law,  in  his  Manual  of  International  Laic  for  the  Use  of 
diaries,  Colonies,  and  Consulates  (1884,  Vol.  II.,  p.  137)  is  of 
opinion  that  it  has  been  decided  in  England,  that  in  a  suit  for 
wages  by  seamen  on  board  a  foreign  vessel,  the  Court  of  Admiralty 
has  jurisdiction,  but  will  not  exercise  it  without  first  giving  notice, 
in  accordance  wdth  the  tenth  of  the  rules  and  orders  of  1859  for 
the  practice  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  to  the  Consul  of  the 
nation  to  w'hich  the  foreign  vessel  belongs ;  and  if  the  Consul  by 
protest  objects  to  the  prosecution  of  the  suit,  the  Court  of  Admiralty 
will  determine  whether  it  is  fit  and  proper  that  the  suit  should  be 
proceeded  with  or  stayed.  Such  protest,  says  Mr.  Ferguson,  does 
not  ipso  facto  operate  as  a  bar  to  the  prosecution  of  the  suit ,  as  the 
foreign  Consul  has  not  the  power  to  put  a  veto  on  the  exercise 
of  jurisdiction  by  the  Court  of  Admiralty.  This  argument 
obviously  fails  to  touch  the  substance  of  the  question,  and  merely 
shifts  it  to  another  ground.  It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  whether 
foreign  Consuls  should  be  allowed  to  interfere  w’ith  the  course  of 
justice  as  administered  by  local  organs  or  not.  The  point  of 
importance  is,  that  local  jurisdiction  in  Great  Britain  regards 
itself  as  competent  to  interfere  in  disputes  betwreen  captains  of 
vessels  of  foreign  nationality  and  their  crew's,  in  matters  of  dis¬ 
cipline  and  wages,  or  to  leave  them  to  the  decision  of  the  Consular 
officer  concerned,  just  as  it  pleases  the  court. 

If  the  court  disregards  the  Consul’s  protest  and  decides  that  the 
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suit  shall  proceed,  it  usually  takes  into  consideration  the  laws  of 
the  country  to  which  the  vessel  belongs.  It  is  difficult,  how^ever, 
to  understand  how  a  British  judge,  who  is  ignorant  of  the  Russian 
language  and  of  Russian  law,  can  be  competent  to  judge  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  turns  wholly  on  that  law.  On  the  other  hand,  it  also 
hapix'ns  that  British  judges  deliberately  ignore  the  foreign  law. 
Inthe  Zeitschriftfur  internationales  Privat  und  Strafrecht  (1881, 
Vol.  I.),  Max  Mittelstein,  member  of  the  Law  Court  at  Hamburg, 
tells  in  an  article  entitled  “  Streitige  Gerichtsbarkeit  fremder 
Konsuln  in  zivilisirten  Landern,”  of  a  dispute  as  to  the  payment 
of  wages  and  other  differences  of  a  disciplinary  nature,  on  board 
the  German  vessel  Johannes  Christoph,  which  was  then  lying  in  a 
British  port.  The  British  court  which  inquired  into  the  matter 
pronounced  itself  to  the  effect  that  the  application  of  the  foreign 
laAV  is  not  in  itself  compulsory  in  Great  Britain.  It  decided  that 
the  foreign  law  should  not  be  applied  if  the  court  were  of  opinion 
that  it  did  not  correspond  with  the  British  idea  of  equity. 

In  this  manner,  British  law  courts  consider  themselves,  not 
only  com]ietent  to  settle  disputes  which,  according  to  international 
law,  are  ordinarily  exempt  from  territorial  jurisdiction,  but  even 
hold  themselves  at  liberty,  in  such  cases,  to  decide  whether  the 
laws  of  the  foreign  country  concerned  should  be  applied  as  being 
just  laws,  and,  that  not  being  the  case,  to  correct  them  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  their  own  view’s  on  British  territory.  In  face  of  this 
rather  extraordinary  mode  of  procedure,  it  is  fair  to  mention,  in 
order  to  do  justice  to  the  practical  common  sense  of  Englishmen, 
that  British  authorities,  as  a  rule,  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
Consular  officer  of  the  nationality  to  wffiich  the  ship  belongs  is 
more  fit  than  are  the  local  law  courts  to  give  judgment  in  dis¬ 
agreements  about  w’ages  and  discipline,  by  his  knowledge  of  the 
language  and  the  maritime  laws  of  his  nation.  The  case  of  the 
Michael  cited  above  is,  I  am  glad  to  say,  rather  inthe  nature  of  an 
exception.  However,  the  theoretical  monstrosity  of  the  legal 
position  remains,  and  it  may  not  be  altogether  superfluous  to 
point  out  that,  according  to  the  generally  recognised  principle  of 
international  law%  a  contract,  concluded  in  observance  of  the  laws 
of  the  land,  is  valid,  not  only  in  that  land,  but  everywhere  else. 
It  is  therefore  irrelevant  whether  contracting  parties  remain  in  the 
State  where  the  contract  was  lawfully  concluded  or  whether  they 
pass  into  the  territory  of  another  State.  The  articles  signed  in 
Russia  by  the  crew’  of  a  Russian  vessel  cannot  lose  their  validity 
through  the  ship  being  in  a  port  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  was 
nothing  short  of  a  violation  of  international  law  that  a  British 
law  court  arrested  the  Michael  on  behalf  of  certain  of  her  crew 
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who,  having  deserted,  claimed  wages  they  had  forfeited  by  so 
doing. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  to  bo  in  the  interests  of  international 
shipping  that  Great  Britain  should  renounce  her  obsolete  preten¬ 
sions  to  the  right  of  interfering  at  her  pleasure  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  foreign  ships,  and  leave  it  to  the  foreign  Consular  officers 
concerned  to  deal  with  such  matters,  recognising  them  as  the 
only  comixitent  judges  in  all  that  relates  to  the  discipline  and 
internal  affairs  of  the  ships  of  their  nationality,  in  accordance 
with  international  law.  The  adoption  of  such  a  course  by  Great 
Britain  would  be  the  more  advisable,  as  British  law  courts  regard 
cases  of  desertion  from  foreign  ships  as  not  coming  within  their 
jurisdiction.  ]f  the  breach  of  internal  order  of  a  foreign  ship  by 
desertion  is  considei’ed  outside  the  comiKdency  of  the  local  courts 
of  justice,  it  is  obvious  that  all  cases  connected  with  that  order 
should  be  treated  similarly.  This  would  be  consistent. 

British  Consrds  abroad  protest  very  energetically  against  any 
interference  of  the  local  authorities  in  the  disputes  of  British  cap¬ 
tains  and  their  crews  in  foreign  waters.  However,  unless  the 
principles  of  reciprocity  be  applied  in  international  affairs,  regular 
relations  between  civilised  nations  are  impossible. 

Another  encroachment  on  Consular  jurisdiction  is  the  bringing 
of  deserters  from  Russian  ships  before  hlnglish  magistrates.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  an  Order  in  Council  of  August  27th,  1860,  the 
provisions  of  art.  238  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  1894  are 
to  be  applied  to  deserters  from  Russian  vessels,  viz.,  the  local 
British  authority  must,  “  on  the  application  of  a  consular  officer 
of  the  respective  foreign  country,  aid  in  apprehending  the  deserter, 
and  for  that  purpose  it  may,  on  information  given  on  oath,  issue 
a  warrant  for  his  apprehension,  and,  on  proof  of  the  desertion, 
order  him  to  be  conveyed  on  board  his  ship  or  delivered  to  the 
master  or  mate  of  his  ship,  or  to  the  owner  of  the  ship  or  his 
agent  to  be  so  conveyed ;  and  any  such  warrant  or  order  may  be 
executed  accordingly.”  The  words  “on  proof  of  the  desertion” 
have  been  so  read  as  to  cause  the  warrant  to  be  worded  :  “to 
bring  the  deserter  before  the  magistrate  to  be  dealt  with  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  law.”  The  form  of  the  warrant  should  be  altered,  in 
order  to  give  the  police  officer  power  to  convey  the  deserter 
directly  on  board  his  ship,  without  the  interposition  of  a  justice 
of  the  jx'ace,  as  proof  of  the  desertion  and  of  the  identity  of  the 
prisoner  can  be  given  by  the  captain  on  taking  over  the 
deserter  and  paying  the  legal  fee  for  his  conveyance,  and  as  the 
fact  of  the  desertion  is  established  by  the  application  of  the  con¬ 
sular  officer  referred  to  in  the  Order  in  Council. 

There  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  manner  in  which  English 
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deserters  on  the  one  hand,  and  foreign  deserters  on  the  other,  are 
treated  by  the  British  authorities.  Deserters  from  British  ships 
are  tried  by  the  local  magistrates  for  breach  of  contract  under 
the  Shipping  Acts,  while  deserters  from  foreign  ships  are  not 
tried  at  all,  since  everything  that  relates  to  the  discipline  and 
internal  order  of  foreign  ships  in  British  waters  appertains  to  the 
competency  of  the  consular  representative  of  the  country  to 
which  the  vessel  belongs.  The  assistance  accorded  by  the 
British  police  is  limited  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  of  June  17th, 
1852,  to  the  sending  of  deserters  on  board  their  ships,  and,  if 
deserters  from  Eussian  ships  were  to  be  taken  before  a  magis¬ 
trate,  they  would  have  to  be  kept  in  prison  till  the  moment 
of  their  appearance  before  the  bench,  and  this  would  exceed  the 
police  assistance  to  be  accorded  in  conformity  with  the  aforesaid 
Act. 

A  very  strong  point  to  be  considered  in  arriving  at  a  decision 
upon  this  matter  is  the  fact  that  in  Eussia  deserters  from  British 
ships  are  taken  straight  on  board  their  vessels  by  the  police,  and 
without  any  intervention  on  the  part  of  the  local  law  courts. 
The  principle  of  reciprocity  is  expressly  recognised  by  art.  137, 
part  1,  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act. 

Owing  to  the  same  principle  of  reciprocity,  the  unsatisfactory 
and  inadequate  legal  status  of  the  foreign  Consuls  in  Great  Britain 
reflects  on  the  position  of  her  own  Consuls  abroad.  The  question 
under  consideration  amounts  therefore  to  whether  Great  Britain 
does  not  think  that  the  time  has  come  for  her  to  obtain  for  her 
Consuls  the  same  satisfactory  conditions  for  the  exercise  of  their 
duties  as  other  civilised  States  have  thought  it  expedient  to 
assure  to  their  Consular  representatives.  We  have,  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  article,  passed  in  review  the  reasons  of  the  growing 
importance  of  the  Consular  service.  These  reasons,  which  have 
induced  the  Continental  Powers  of  Europe  mutually  to  regulate 
the  legal  status  of  their  Consuls,  apply  equally  to  Great  Britain. 
The  civilised  States  have  come  into  closer  contact,  their  business 
relations  and  various  other  forms  of  intercourse  have  expanded 
to  a  degree  which  makes  it  imperative  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  the  Consular  service.  Of  course,  it  is  out  of  the  question  to 
grant  to  Consular  officers  in  civilised  States  the  extensive  privi¬ 
leges  classed  under  the  term  exterritoriality,  with  which  the  Con¬ 
suls  in  Turkey  and  other  non-Christian  States  are  invested.  It 
is  only  required  to  establish  by  Consular  treaties  rules  which 
would  give  to  the  Consular  service  a  firm  footing.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  presence  of  the  Consul  in  places  of  importance  to  inter¬ 
national  commerce  which  are  frequently  visited  by  foreigners  is 
not  only  of  benefit  to  the  foreigners,  but  is  also  of  assistance  to 
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the  local  authorities.  It  would,  therefore,  seem  to  be  to  the 
advantage  of  both  sides  to  strengthen  the  official  position  of  the 
Consular  officers.  The  old  principle  of  absolute  territorial  sove¬ 
reignty,  which  does  not  admit  of  the  exercise,  in  any  form,  of 
the  power  of  a  foreign  State  within  the  limits  of  the  home  State, 
has  become  incompatible  wuth  the  requirements  of  modern  inter¬ 
course  among  civilised  nations.  Great  Britain  has  already  in¬ 
fringed  the  principle  of  absolute  territorial  sovereignty  by  the 
statute  of  Queen  Anne  of  1709,  which  assures  to  foreign  diplomats 
the  unhindered  exercise  of  their  duties  by  granting  them  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  exterritoriality.^  She  was  induced  to  do  so  by  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  international  community  of  the  civilised  States  of  the 
world.  This  community  also  calls  for  the  recognition  of  Consular 
privileges.  Of  course,  it  would  hardly  be  ix)ssible  to  grant  such 
privileges  to  Elective  Consular  officers,  who  are  nearly  always  the 
subjects  of  the  State  in  which  they  fulfil  their  functions.  A  Con¬ 
sular  State  treaty,  which  would  determine  the  competency  of 
foreign  Consuls  and  formulate  their  rights  and  privileges,  would 
therefore  not  introduce  a  new  principle  in  the  Consular  relations 
of  Great  Britain,  but  would  only  make  them  more  fitted  to  serve 
the  cause  of  international  intercourse. 

Great  Britain  has,  in  the  past,  avoided  as  far  as  possible  the 
conclusion  of  treaties  with  other  States.  However,  since  then 
she  has  departed  from  her  position  of  ‘  ‘  splendid  isolation  ’  ’  by 
concluding  a  series  of  State  treaties,  there  now  seems  no  longer 
any  reason  whatever  why  she  should  not,  by  means  of  Consular 
treaties,  create  satisfactory  conditions  for  the  exercise  of  Consular 
duties  as  other  civilised  States  have  found  it  expedient  to  do. 

A.  Heyking. 

(1)  Baron  A.  Heyking,  L' ExteTritorialiU,  2nd  edition,  Mellier-Zinserling, 
St.  Petersburg,  1902,  p.  97. 
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A  VIEW  OF  SOUTH  AFRICAN  NATIVES  AND  THEIB 

PROBLEMS. 

Part  I. 

The  editor  of  this  Review  having  been  good  enough  to  invite  me 
to  write  a  pajxir  on  this  imix)rtant  subject,  which  not  only 
engages  critical  attention  in  Southern  Africa,  but  has  so  many 
points  relating  to  native  races  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  I  do 
so  with  the  knowledge  that  it  bristles  with  difficulties  of  no 
common  order,  and  that  those  whose  business  it  is  to  confront 
them  are  much  divided  as  to  the  best  methods  to  be  employed 
in  so  doing. 

So  many-sided  are  the  questions  at  issue  that  a  magazine  article 
can  be  expected  to  do  little  more  than  touch  the  fringe  of  them, 
laying  bare  certain  historical  features  and  facts,  and  exposing  the 
present  position  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  reader  a  view  from 
which  impressions  upon  the  subject  may  be  formed. 

Of  the  many  jiroblems  South  Africa  has  the  task  of  solving, 
those  which  affect  the  aboriginals  are,  and  will  continue  to  be,  the 
most  enduring,  because  the  process  is  one  of  adaptation  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  time,  as  well  as  to  an  evolutionary  order  of 
things — that  is  to  say,  no  finality  of  solution  can  with  any 
prospect  of  success  be  reached  by  means  of  any  given  act  or  at 
any  given  date.  The  variety  of  status,  condition,  character,  and 
language  in  millions  of  crude  people  who  became  absorbed  by 
civilised  Governments,  differing  from  each  other  in  nationality 
and  thought,  at  intervals  spread  over  the  past  centuries,  has  neces¬ 
sitated  differential  treatment  which  the  partial  development  tlsey 
have  been  undergoing  in  an  intermittent  fashion  has  emphasised 
rather  than  mitigated. 

In  addition  to  the  educated  and  thinking  world  of  South  Africa, 
there  are  many,  especially  since  the  late  war  which  attracted  a 
vast  number  of  men  from  over  sea,  who,  by  study  or  travel,  have 
become  familiar  with  questions  relating  to  the  aboriginals  and 
their  history ;  but  to  the  ordinary  reader  a  view  of  the  subject 
would  be  imperfect  unless  some  account  is  taken  of  that  part  of 
the  general  history  which  treats  of  the  early  combat  between 
white  and  black,  and  the  vicissitudes  and  political  trials  through 
which  both  passed  before  establishment  of  the  relations  which 
exist  between  them  to-day. 

I  propose,  therefore,  with  the  object  of  leading  up  to  an  esti- 
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mate  of  the  present  situation,  to  divide  the  paper  into  three 
parts  under  the  following  principal  headings  :  — 

I.  Historical  Geography  :  brief  story  of  the  conquest;  its  effect  upon  early 

administration. 

II.  Tribal  systems  :  the  progress  of  administration  :  the  beginnings  of 
Evolution. 

III.  The  position  to-day  :  questions  of  the  hour  :  lines  of  development. 

1. 

Taking  a  line  south  of  the  Zambesi  Eiver,  the  reputed  area 
of  the  British  possessions  in  South  Africa  approximates  to  900,000 
square  miles,  carrying  a  mixed  population  in  round  figures  of  : 
whites,  1,135,000;  aboriginals,  4,65’2,000;  other  coloured  and 
Asiatics,  545,000. 

Comprised  in  this  area  are  the  following  colonics  and  depen¬ 
dencies  ;  — 

Responsible  Government. — Cape  Colony,  Natal  and  Zululand,  Orange 
River  Colony,  Transvaal. 

Croivn  Colonies. — Basutoland,  Bechuanaland  Protectorate. 

Chartered  Companij. — Rhodesia. 

In  the  year  1814,  after  much  alternation  and  confusion,  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  surrendered  to  Great  Britain.  Prior  to 
that  date  the  Dutch  had  peopled  the  seaboard  towns,  had  estab¬ 
lished  a  few  inland  villages,  and  thrown  out  a  screen  of  settlers 
engaged  in  farming  along  the  frontiers  of  territory  occupied  by 
barbarian  tribes,  with  whom  they  frequently  came  into  deadly 
conflict.  It  was  not,  however,  till  1814  that  the  natives  of  South 
Africa  felt  the  force  of  a  permanent  civilised  administration  against 
which  they  were  destined  during  the  next  century  to  expend  their 
martial  energy  step  by  step  to  the  Zambesi. 

The  process  of  European  advance  was  marked  by  bloodshed, 
and  was  conspicuous  for  the  sufferings  of  the  settlers,  who  w’ere 
exposed  to  treachery,  murder,  and  rapine.  They  were  not, 
however,  daunted  by  trials  and  perils,  but  doggedly  moved  forward, 
pioneering  the  way  through  inhospitable  wilds  for  the  eventual 
establishment  of  settled  government. 

In  this  manner  the  Kaffirs  with  whom  the  pioneers  came  into 
contact  became,  after  subjugation,  either  incorporated  by  tribes 
within  approved  areas,  or  were  driven  forth,  in  which  case  it 
led  to  the  amalgamation  of  broken  clans,  who,  by  a  common 
instinct,  combined  to  offer  more  vigorous  resistance  to  the  in¬ 
truders.  Kaffir  wars  were  of  frequent  occurrence,  resulting  in 
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grave  shocks  and  heavy  losses  to  the  settlers.  These  wars  were 
not  always  occasioned  or  originated  by  the  savages.  They  arose 
at  times  from  the  greed  to  seize  coveted  land  displayed  by  white 
men,  who  precipitated  trouble  by  acts  of  aggression  or  aggrava¬ 
tion.  At  intervals,  rebellions  characterised  by  foul  murders  were 
secretly  and  suddenly  sprung  upon  the  peaceful  inhabitants. 
These  had  to  be  suppressed  by  eft'ective  though  harsh  measures, 
which  had  the  effect  of  embittering  relations,  though  bringing  the 
rebels  to  subjection.  Each  rebellion  cost  the  savages  their  best 
land,  as  a  rule,  and  tended  to  bring  them  more  into  the  fold  of 
government. 

The  stirring  events  of  these  days  are  graphically  narrated  in 
Theale’s  comprehensive  volumes  of  South  African  history  and 
other  standard  works  and  records.  To  them  and  to  Pratt’s' 
Leading  Points,  a  valuable  chronological  record,  I  am  much  in¬ 
debted  for  references  about  to  be  given  of  certain  incidents,  which, 
besides  being  material  to  the  subject,  have  a  pathetic  interest, 
and  are  not  without  humour.  The  incidents  will  follow  in  sequence 
of  date,  being  intended  to  show  in  particular  the  course  of  the 
conquest  and  the  political  temper  of  the  times  which  left  its 
mark. 

In  1659,  Van  Reibeck,  the  Governor  of  the  Cape,  complained 
to  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  that  the  Hottentots  objected 
to  the  Dutch  breaking  up  the  best  land  and  grass.  In  reply,  he 
was  told  that  “  the  residency  at  the  Cape,  producing  no  return, 
would  alw’ays  be  a  burden  on  the  Company.”  Some  utterances 
of  British  statesmen  have  at  intervals  resembled  this  unhappy 
expression. 

“  In  1672  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  made  a  bargain 
w'ith  the  Hottentots  to  exchange  the  Cape  districts  for  tobacco, 
beads,  brandy,  bread,  and  other  trifles.  These  goods  were  nomin¬ 
ally  worth  Tl,600;  their  actual  value  was  T9  12s.  9d.” 

“  By  a  code  of  laws  issued  at  Cape  Town  in  1754,  any  slave 
who  raises  his  hand  against  his  master  is  to  be  put  to  death 
without  mercy,  and  any  slave  who  loiters  outside  the  Church 
doors  at  service  time  is  to  be  severely  flogged  by  the  Ministers 
of  Justice.”  Cold  comfort  for  the  black  man  who  would  learn 
the  ethics  of  the  Christian  religion. 

In  reply  to  a  memorial  of  1779  by  the  early  Dutch  settlers 
to  be  granted  greater  security  and  the  freedom  enjoyed  by  citizens 
of  the  Netherlands,  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  replied,  “It 
would  be  a  mere  w’aste  of  words  to  dwell  on  the  remarkable  dis¬ 
tinction  to  be  drawn  between  burghers  whose  ancestors  nobly 

(1)  Leading  Points  in  South  African  History.  By  Edwin  A.  Pratt.  (London: 
John  Murray.) 
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fought  for  and  conquered  their  freedom  from  tyranny  ....  and 
such  as  are  named  burghers  here,  who  have  been  permitted,  as 
matter  of  grace,  to  have  a  residence  in  a  land  of  which  possession 
has  been  taken  by  the  Sovereign  Power,  there  to  gain  a  livelihood 
as  tillers  of  the  earth,  tailors,  and  shoemakers.” 

Not  an  encouraging  assurance  to  the  intrepid  settlers  who  went 
with  their  lives  in  their  hands,  and  whose  courage  displayed 
in  later  history  will  be  handed  down  to  posterity  as  of  the  finest 
mettle. 

In  1789  a  deputation  of  Dutch  colonists  proceeded  to  Amsterdam 
to  protest  against  the  imperious  rule  of  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company,  and  also  ‘‘  that  they  were  not  allowed  to  punish  their 
slaves  at  will.” 

In  1811  occurred  the  first  serious  Kaffir  Wars,  and  1812  saw 
the  rise  of  the  Zulu  power  under  Tshaka,  who  instituted  a  rigid 
military  organisation,  extinguishing  a  great  number  of  small 
tribes,  and  establishing  himself  as  a  despotic  ruler.  He  was 
eventually  murdered  by  his  own  brother  Dingaan.  1817  is  con¬ 
spicuous  for  the  appearance  of  the  warrior  chief  ^Mosilekatze,  who, 
shaking  off  the  rule  of  Tshaka,  fled  northwards  to  the  Transvaal, 
exterminating  all  tribes  found  in  the  way,  and  eventually  proving 
a  stubborn  foe  to  the  Boers  in  their  Great  Trek  twenty  years 
later. 

In  1819,  after  a  bloody  struggle,  the  Kaffirs  who  had  attacked 
the  frontiersmen  of  Cape  Colony  were  defeated  and  driven  back 
to  the  Kei  River. 

In  1824  a  lot  of  predatory  clans  were  collected  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  chief  Moshesh  and  by  him  consolidated  into  a  formidable 
tribe  thenceforth  to  be  known  as  the  Basuto.  1834-5  witnessed 
further  invasions  of  the  Cape  Colony  by  Kaffirs,  who  ravaged 
Grahamstown  and  surrounding  country,  killing  many  Europeans, 
and  raiding  hundreds  of  thousands  of  their  stock. 

Simultaneously  came  a  reversal  of  Imperial  policy,  resulting  in 
the  colonial  boundary  being  moved  back  from  the  Kei  River  to 
the  Keiskama,  the  Kaffirs  thus  unaccountably  regaining  land  from 
which  they  had  been  driven  after  their  raids. 

The  same  year  records  the  emancipation  of  slavery,  for  which 
object  the  British  nation  awarded  twenty  millions  as  compensation. 

Discontented  at  the  turn  of  affairs,  great  pioneering  movements 
were  set  in  motion  by  the  Boers,  who  preferred  the  wilderness 
and  danger  to  British  rule. 

As  native  questions  loomed  so  largely  amongst  the  grievances 
of  those  who  entered  upon  the  Great  Trek  of  1837 ,  their  feelings 
will  be  better  illustrated  by  quoting  from  the  declaration  of  one 
of  their  prominent  leaders  appointed  to  speak  for  them  :  — 
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“  We  despair,"  he  said,  "  of  saving  the  Colony  from  those  evils  which 
threaten  it  by  the  turbulent  and  dishonest  conduct  of  vagrants  who  are 
allowed  to  infest  the  country  in  every  part.  .  .  . 

We  complain  of  the  severe  losses  which  we  have  been  forced  to  sustain 
by  the  emancipation  of  slaves  and  the  vexatious  laws  which  have  been 
enacted  respecting  them.  We  complain  of  the  continual  system  of  plunder 
which  we  have  for  years  endured  from  the  Kaffirs  .  .  .  which  has  desolated 
the  frontier  districts  and  ruined  most  of  the  inhabitants. 

We  complain  of  the  unjustifiable  odium  cast  upon  us  by  interested  and 
dishonest  persons,  under  the  name  of  Religion,  whose  testimony  is  believed 
In  England  to  the  exclusion  of  all  evidence  in  our  favour;  and  we  can 
foresee  as  the  result  of  this  prejudice  nothing  but  the  total  ruin  of  the 
country. 

We  are  resolved  that  we  will  uphold  the  just  principles  of  liberty;  but, 
whilst  we  will  take  care  that  no  one  is  brought  by  us  into  a  condition  of 
slavery,  we  will  establish  such  regulations  as  may  suppress  crime  and 
preserve  proper  relations  between  master  and  servant. 

We  solemnly  declare  that  we  leave  this  Colony  with  a  desire  to  lead  a 
quieter  life  than  we  have  hitherto  had.  .  •  .  We  quit  this  Colony  under 
the  full  assurance  that  the  English  Government  has  nothing  more  to  require 
of  us,  and  will  allow  us  to  govern  ourselves  without  its  interference  in 
future.  .  .  . 

We  are  now  leaving  the  fruitful  land  of  our  birth  in  which  we  have  suffered 
enormous  losses  and  continual  vexation,  and  are  about  to  enter  a  strange 
and  dangerous  territory;  but  we  go  with  a  firm  reliance  on  an  all-seeing, 
just,  and  merciful  God,  whom  we  shall  always  fear  and  humbly  endeavour 
to  obey.” 

This  declaration  of  rights  in  its  pathetic  terms  provides  the 
text  for  a  volume  of  South  African  history,  and  is  a  striking 
commentary  upon  the  early  relations  between  British  and  Boers. 
It  indicates  the  cleavage  then  set  up  between  the  two  white  races 
on  account  of  the  difference  of  opinion  in  respect  of  the  treatment 
of  aboriginals.  A  deep  sentiment  had  been  engendered  that  the 
lives  and  property  of  the  settlers  were  sacrificed  to  the  whims  of 
British  government.  As  a  result,  the  emigrant  Boers  felt  them¬ 
selves  driven  to  the  adoption  of  extreme  views  regarding  the 
necessary  attitude  towards  their  inferiors,  and  it  was  in  this 
apparently  harsh  frame  of  mind  that  the  early  laws  and  regula¬ 
tions  for  the  control  of  natives  were  conceived  and  carried  out. 

Pursuing  their  adventurous  career  northwards,  the  Trekkers 
came  into  violent  collision  with  the  redoubtable  INIatabele  under 
Mosilekatze,  who,  after  a  bloody  struggle,  was  hurled  headlong 
across  the  Limpopo,  there  to  found  the  kingdom  afterwards 
reigned  over  by  Lobengula. 

In  1838  occurred  the  treacherous  massacre  of  Piet  Retief  and 
his  sixty  companions  by  the  Zulus  under  Dingaan,  the  mourning 
for  which  has  been  reverently  maintained  every  year  since  by 
their  kinsmen.  Following  upon  this  were  two  heavy  blows  strucl; 
by  Zulu  armies  on  the  emigrants,  the  plunder  of  Natal,  and  then 
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a  desperate  fight  in  which  the  savages  were  routed,  the  village 
of  Dingaan  burnt,  and  his  powder  temporarily  broken.  This 
victory  of  December  16th,  chronicled  as  Dingaan’s  Day,  has 
always  been  celebrated  upon  that  day  as  a  festival  of  public 
rejoicing. 

The  war  of  the  Axe  in  Cape  Colony  was  at  its  height  when 
Sir  Harry  Smith  arrived  as  High  Commissioner  in  1847  as  the 
mouthpiece  of  a  new  policy  leading  to  the  constitution  of  Kaffraria 
and  re-occupation  of  the  Kei  Valley,  which  had  been  abandoned 
twelve  years  before  “  as  being  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  H.M. 
Government  to  extend  colonial  territories  any  further.”  The 
new  ix)licy  deprecated ,  ‘  ‘  leaving  large  tracts  to  natives  where 
European  influence  had  been  or  might  be  exercised,”  for  carry¬ 
ing  out  which  Sir  Harry  was  eventually  rebuked  and  recalled. 

These  changes  of  front  were  naturally  perplexing  to  both  whites 
and  blacks,  more  especially  as  in  an  earlier  despatch  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  the  cause  of  the  Kaffirs  against 
the  colonists  had  been  upheld  in  the  following  words  :  — 

Tlirough  a  long  series  of  years  the  Kaffirs  had  an  ample  justification  for 
war;  they  had  to  resent,  and  endeavoured  justly,  though  impotently,  to 
avenge  a  series  of  encroachments;  they  had  a  perfect  right  to  hazard  the 
experiment,  however  hopelessly,  of  extorting  by  force  that  redress  which 
they  could  not  otherwise  obtain;  and  the  original  justice  is  on  the  side  of  the 
conquered,  and  not  of  the  victorious  party. 

Under  such  lashing  was  the  Boer  mind  worked  upon  as  the 
emigrants  endured  their  sufferings  and  writhed  under  murderous 
attacks  in  their  desire  for  expansion,  which  in  later  years  has 
been  called  ‘‘a  forward  policy,”  and  which  has  animated  the 
European  Powders  to  struggle  for  the  partition  of  territory  in  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

In  1848  the  Basuto  and  adjacent  tribes  with  whom  the  settlers 
had  been  in  continual  conflict  were  brought  under  British  rule 
by  the  proclamation  of  the  Orange  River  Sovereignty,  causing 
the  emigrant  farmers  to  advance  further  into  the  interior,  sullen 
and  aggrieved.  This  proclamation,  which  swept  in  a  huge  area 
of  land,  pretentiously  ”  disclaimed  any  desire  or  inclination  what¬ 
ever  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  to  extend  or  increase  its 
dominions.”  The  feeling  about  it  is  aptly  expressed  in  the  sub¬ 
joined  extract  of  a  memorandum  of  the  British  Resident  to 
Governor  Sir  George  Cathcart,  of  July,  1852  :  — 

But  as  if  the  Proclamation  (the  mischief  of  which  had  already  been 
noticed)  were  not  sufficiently  an  apple  of  discord  thrown  into  the  unhappy 
Sovereignty,  there  is  a  special  clause  in  it  to  embroil  the  native  and  white 
inhabitants  .  .  .  the  effect  was  ‘  simply  to  bring  the  Boers  into  collision 
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with  one  or  other  of  the  native  tribes  with  whom  they  had  no  quarrel  and 
from  whom  they  had  always  experienced  kindness  and  respect. 

To  add  to  the  distraction  of  all  parties,  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  entered  into  a  Convention  in  1854  to  recognise  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  Orange  Free  State,  and  abandoned  the  Sove¬ 
reignty,  leaving  the  Boers  and  Basuto  to  settle  as  best  they 
could  their  future  relations  to  each  other.  The  preceding  period 
of  six  years  had  been  one  of  chaos  and  turmoil,  in  which  the 
native  chiefs  had  successfully  played  off  British  and  Boers  against 
each  other. 

The  emigrant  farmers  had  emerged  from  it  with  freedom  and 
a  large  territory  gained  at  the  cost  of  deep  anxiety,  bloodshed, 
and  outraged  feelings,  whilst  the  relations  between  them  and  the 
surrounding  natives  were  much  embittered. 

The  chief,  Moshesh,  established  himself  in  a  favourable  i)Osi- 
tion. 

To  the  Boers  he  remained  a  menace ;  to  General  Cathcart 
he  posed  as  a  vanquished  man  humbly  seeking  peace  and  friend¬ 
ship,  though  admittedly  he  had  kept  the  troops  at  bay  and  tired 
them  out ;  to  his  fellow-countrymen  he  appealed  as  a  conqueror 
who  had  held  the  fort  and  routed  the  invaders ;  to  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  he  stood  as  the  champion  of  those  who  spread  the 
Christian  religion,  and  at  the  same  time  kept  up  the  spirit  of 
his  followers  by  encouraging  all  their  traditional  and  wild  customs. 

This  character-sketch  is  here  introduced  not  only  to  show  the 
class  of  native  ruler,  perhaps  rather  above  the  ordinary  type,  then 
met  with,  but  how  their  characters  were  capable  of  being  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  quarrels  between  European  races  and  intercourse 
with  them.  The  story  of  Moshesh,  which  cannot  find  a  place 
in  these  pages,  is  full  of  romance  and  clever  intrigue.  1 

Returning  to  my  outline  of  events  having  some  bearing  on 
native  affairs,  in  1856  Natal  w’as  annexed  to  the  Crown  as  a 
British  colony,  in  spite  of  a  statement  made  shortly  before  by  j 
the  Duke  of  New’castle  that  “  the  Queen’s  authority  had  already  j 
been  extended  too  far  in  South  Africa,  it  being  impossible  for  i 
England  to  supply  troops  to  defend  constantly-advancing 
outposts,  especially  as  Cape  Towm  and  the  port  of  Table  Bay 
w'ere  all  she  really  required  in  South  Africa.” 

The  irony  of  these  changes  of  policy,  affecting  so  much  as  they 
did  the  natives,  is  brought  out  in  a  despatch  written  in  1859 
by  Governor  Sir  George  Grey,  who,  smarting  under  censure, 
wTote  to  the  Colonial  Office  :  — 

With  regard  to  any  necessity  which  might  exist  for  my  removal  on  the 
ground  of  not  holding  the  same  views  upon  essential  points  of  policy  as 
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Her  Majesty’s  Government  hold,  I  can  only  make  the  general  remark  that 
durin"  the  five  years  which  have  elapsed  since  I  was  appointed  to  my 
present  office  there  have  been  at  least  seven  Secretaries  of  State  for  the 
Colonial  Department,  each  of  whom  held  different  views  upon  some  impor- 
tsnt  poult  of  policy  connected  with  the  country. 

In  1861,  Zululand,  which  had  witnessed  deadly  struggles  within 
itself  for  chieftainship,  came  under  our  protection.  From  that 
year  till  1868  the  Basuto  were  engaged  in  continual  conflict  with 
the  Free  State  Boers,  the  latter  year  seeing  Basutoland  again 
proclaimed  British  Territory.  The  absorption  of  native  terri¬ 
tories  then  proceeds  at  a  great  pace.  In  1876,  Kaffraria  was 
annexed  to  Cape  Colony,  the  Transvaal  Eepublic  expands  on  all 
sides,  Ivhama  and  Montsioa  seek  British  protection  for  the 
Bamangwato  and  Baralong  tribes,  Sekukuni,  chief  of  the 
northern  Transvaal  Basuto  is  driven  in.  Then  came  the  first 
Imperial  annexation  of  the  Transvaal  in  1877,  followed  in  quick 
succession  by  the  revolt  of  the  Cape  Colonial  Kaffirs,  which  led 
to  incorporation  of  the  Transkei ;  the  British  occupation  of  South 
Bechuanaland ;  the  Zulu  War  of  1879  with  its  disasters,  the  fall 
of  Cetywayo,  and  shattering  of  Zulu  power  rebuilt  by  him ;  and 
the  Basuto  War  with  Cape  Colony,  w’hich,  after  smouldering  for 
some  time,  burst  out  in  1880,  coming,  after  prolonged  hostilities, 
to  an  unsatisfactory  conclusion. 

Simultaneously,  much  uneasiness  prevailed  in  the  new 
Transvaal  Colony,  culminating  ere  the  year  closed  in  an  open 
revolt  of  the  Burghers,  who  sjoeedily  laid  every  British  garrison 
under  close  siege.  In  1881  the  Transvaal  was  restored  to  the  Boers 
whilst  the  colonists  and  natives  had  ringing  in  their  ears  the 
words  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  who,  as  Commander-in-Chief  and 
acting  High  Commissioner,  had  solemnly  declared  : — 

“  So  long  as  the  sun  shines,  the  Transvaal  will  remain  British 
territory.” 

The  natives,  bewildered  by  this  war  between  the  white  races 
in  whose  service  they  were  employed  during  hostilities,  were  not 
unnaturally  apprehensive  of  the  result  in  view  of  abandonments 
of  the  past.  If  British  colonists  were  staggered  by  the  sudden 
changes,  the  perplexities  of  the  natives  were  worse.  By  words 
in  a  Convention  they  were  secured  protection  and  certain  land 
rights.  The  pledges  were,  however,  never  honoured,  and,  as 
a  consequence ,  their  faith  in  British  Government  received  a  rude 
shock. 

In  1883  Cetywayo  was  restored  to  Zululand  without  the  power 
to  rule,  yet  expected  to  control  unruly  clans,  the  result  being 
anarchy  and  bloodshed.  He  died  shortly  after.  Intriguing  then 
followed,  which  ended  in  the  best  part  of  Zululand  being  ceded  to 
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the  Boers  and  incorporated  with  the  South  African  Republic 
It  was  not  till  1887  that  what  remained  was  formally  annexed 
as  British  territory.  At  this  i^eriod  Swaziland  is  first  prominently 
heard  of  as  a  hotbed  of  intrigue  and  confusion,  the  outcome  of 
the  granting  by  the  paramount  chief  Umbandine  of  Concessions 
to  adventurers  of  everything  except  the  air  that  was  breathed. 
These  Concessions  included  amongst  other  frivolities  the  sole 
right  to  erect  and  run  “  music-halls,”  and  were  subsequently  con¬ 
firmed  by  a  Court  approved  by  H.M.  Government.  By  such  means 
the  Swazis,  who  had  been  devotedly  loyal  to  the  British,  became 
stripped  of  all  they  possessed.  In  the  words  of  Commissioner  Sir 
Francis  De  Winton,  “  they  parted  not  only  with  their  actual 
territory,  but  with  rights  which  should  only  belong  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  a  country,  to  a  lot  of  adventurers  whose  sole  object  was 
to  make  money.” 

In  1889  a  Royal  Charter  was  granted  to  the  British  South 
Africa  Company,  whose  sphere  of  influence  extended  from  the 
Bechuanaland  Protectorate  northwards,  taking  in  the  native  terri¬ 
tories  bounded  by  German  and  Portuguese  possessions. 

In  1893  ensued  the  first  iSIatabele  War,  followed  in  1894  by 
the  death  of  Lobengula  whilst  hiding  from  his  pursuers.  Thus 
vanished  the  last  of  the  great  warrior  chiefs  who  had  exercised 
uncontrolled  des[X)tic  power.  In  1896  there  was  a  native  revolt 
in  Rhodesia,  suppressed  only  after  some  cruel  massacres  of  white 
settlers.  By  this  crowning  act  the  whole  of  British  South  Africa 
south  of  the  Zambesi  came  under  effective  occupation  and  civilised 
government. 

The  incidents  and  events  above  related  are  but  a  fragment  of 
the  whole  story  which  I  have  sketched  in  this  way  in  order  to 
exhibit  the  process  by  which  the  land  from  the  Cape  to  the 
Zambesi  was  acquired  from  the  Kaffirs,  and  how',  after  their 
subjugation,  it  came  under  European  settlement.  It  may  be 
termed  the  triumph  of  civilisation  over  barbarism,  in  the  course  of 
which  both  blacks  and  whites  suffered  cruelties,  hardships,  and 
the  pangs  of  uncertainty,  the  memories  whereof  will  not  easily 
be  effaced.  None  doubted  that  the  inferior  race  would  succumb 
to  the  superior,  and  that  the  ultimate  aim  w^ould  be  achieved. 
But  few  dreamt  of  the  rapid  strides  to  be  made  in  later  years. 
All  the  Great  Powers  of  Euroire  had  become  impregnated  with  the 
fever  for  ‘‘rushing  Africa,”  and  the  competition  became  acute. 

I  will  now-  pass  on  to  deal  with  the  more  complicated  questions 
of  government  and  administration. 

The  history  of  the  conquest  offers,  to  my  mind,  abundant 
reasons  for  almost  every  step  that  has  been  taken  to  govern,  and 
for  the  diverse  forms  of  administration  employed.  Under  the 
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British  flag  the  management  of  the  native  tribes  was  dictated 
largely  from  England.  Under  the  Boer  flag  it  was  dictated  ^by 
the  men  on  the  spot.  For  a  long  jK'riod  both  whites  and  natives 
were  the  victims  of  changing  policy,  reversals,  and  retrocessions, 
which  were  hard  to  reconcile.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  want  of  continuity  dismayed  all  parties,  and  conduced  in 
some  measure  to  the  formation  not  only  of  character,  but  of  the 
habit  of  ex^iediency.  If  the  colonists  were  mistrustful  and  dis¬ 
contented,  and  the  native  chiefs  doubted  and  coquetted,  there  was 
every  justitication. 

Neither  was  it  surprising  that  the  Boer  ideas  of  government 
were  moulded  by  the  trials  they  had  gone  through  and  the  risks 
they  encountered  from  barbarians  who  in  early  days  stood  to 
them  in  the  proportion  of  100  to  1. 

They  started  on  their  pilgrimage  to  the  interior  with  the  deter¬ 
mination  to  assort  and  maintain  European  ascendancy.  If  their 
early  laws  were  repressive,  it  was  because  they  felt  the  stern 
necessity  of  keeping  the  upper  hand  over  a  wild  population, 
between  whom  and  themselves  there  had  been  a  keen  and  bitter 
contest  for  supremacy. 

The  form  in  which  the  laws  were  cast  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that  for  almost  every  offence,  however  slight,  the  penalty 
of  flogging  was  provided ;  free  corporal  i)unishment  was  regarded 
as  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  discipline,  and,  in  order  to 
safeguard  the  relations  between  the  races  from  the  start,  it  was 
laid  down  in  the  clearest  terms  that  there  could  be  no  equality 
between  white  and  black  in  Church  or  State ;  further,  that  no 
native  should  hold  title  to  land  in  his  own  right. 

Subject  to  these  fundamental  principles,  the  early  Dutch  law’s 
were  few  and  elastic  in  form  compared  with  the  legislation  as 
a  rule  under  the  British  regime — a  question  it  will  now’  be  con¬ 
venient  to  examine  shortly. 

It  will  have  been  seen  that  the  gradual  absorption  of  native 
territories  extended  over  the  period  from  1814  to  1888 ;  that  the 
Governments  were  alternately  English  and  Dutch,  speaking  dif¬ 
ferent  languages,  and  animated  by  widely  different  ideas  of  the 
management  and  treatment  of  natives ;  that  the  natives  them- 
8elves  conversed  in  various  languages  and  in  many  respects  w’cre 
not  of  such  identical  characteristics  and  customs  as  to  render 
them  amenable  to  any  common  system.  It  was  not  likely,  there¬ 
fore,  in  any  analysis  of  early  administrative  forms  and  usages  to 
discover  uniformity  of  law’  or  practice. 

But  from  the  beginning  it  w’as  realised  by  all  Governments 
to  be  of  the  highest  importance  to  enact  class  legislation  designed 
for  the  most  part  to  protect  the  w’hites  and  in  a  lesser  degree  to 
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protect  the  blacks,  with  underlying  intent  to  keep  the  races  apart 
This  class  legislation  varied  according  as  the  legislators  were  of 
British  or  Dutch  extraction  or  were  under  the  British  or  Re¬ 
publican  flag.  For  instance,  in  the  Cape  Colony  which  was  under 
the  Crown,  although  the  majority  of  the  people  were  Dutch  when 
the  Constitution  w'as  promulgated,  no  restriction  was  placed  upon 
the  franchise,  which  w^as  available  to  all  men  who  could  claim 
the  property  qualification,  without  distinction  of  race  or  colour. 
Again,  any  jierson  of  any  nationality  or  colour  could  purchase 
and  hold  land  and  obtain  title. 

But  in  the  Republics  a  coloured  person  was  debarred  the 
franchise  and  the  right  to  own  land. 

All  States  and  colonies,  however,  subscribed  to  the  common 
policy  of  exacting  direct  taxation  from  natives,  whether  it  he 
called  a  tax  upon  land,  upon  huts,  or  the  person.  They  have 
further  recognised  the  desirability  of  depriving  the  aboriginals 
by  legislation  of  their  right  to  the  free  use  of  spirituous  liquors, 
which  wwe  held  to  be  harmful,  and  imposed  upon  them  the 
obligation  to  take  out  identification  passes  when  travelling,  as  a 
measure  of  protection  against  vagrancy  and  thieving. 

Subject  to  the  colour  restrictions  in  the  Republics,  the  general 
system  of  administration  in  South  Africa  was  identical  in  theory, 
though  differing  in  form,  according  to  the  circumstances  and 
character  of  the  native  people.  The  Cape  Colony,  whose  greater 
experience  prompted  the  broadening  of  the  basis  of  native  admin¬ 
istration,  always  inclined  to  yield  in  the  matter  of  giving  the 
natives  fair  opportunities  and  scope  for  development,  by  cutting 
adrift  as  far  as  practicable  the  ties  w’hich  bound  the  people  to 
their  chiefs,  thus  freeing  them  from  the  compulsion  to  follow 
barbarous  habits  and  customs. 

The  result  was  that  the  iron  rule  of  chiefs  speedily  disappeared, 
abhorrent  customs  fell  into  disuse,  and  a  desire  for  enlightenment 
came  over  a  section  of  the  people  which  the  Government  felt 
bound  to  satisfy  in  all  reasonable  w’ays.  One  way  they  chose  was 
to  cease  recognising  chieftainship  as  a  medium  of  government. 

In  the  neighbouring  colony  of  Natal,  where  the  martial  spirit 
had  taken  a  greater  hold  upon  the  imagination  of  the  Zulus,  it 
was  harder  to  sever  the  ties  between  chieftainship  and  people 
or  to  wean  them  from  savage  customs.  Within  all  living  memory 
they  had  been  subjected  to  a  military  despotism,  established 
originally  by  Dingiswayo,  and  perpetuated  by  usurpers  like 
Tshaka,  Mosilekatze,  Dingaan,  and  Panda,  who  were  not  even 
of  direct  descent,  each  being  acclaimed  by  the  people  as  their 
leader  because  of  his  prowess  in  war.  The  Zulus  w’ere  therefore 
saturated  with  the  propensity  for  fighting  and  tenacious  of  an 
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inflexible  tribal  system  under  which  they  had  thriven,  in  spite 
of  stern  discipline  and  hard  manners. 

That  being  the  temper  of  these  people,  the  legislature  of  Natal 
deemed  it  wise  to  frame  a  code  of  native  laws  contemplated  to 
preserve  and  sanctify  all  that  was  good  in  the  system,  and  yet, 
while  forbidding  tyranny,  endowing  those  in  authority  with  mimic 
power  sufficient  to  utilise  them  as  instruments  of  government. 

For  comparative  purposes  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  Cape 
policy  opened  the  door  to  advance,  whereas  the  Natal  code  policy 
closed  it.  There  is  a  conflict  of  opinion  as  to  which  was  best 
and  which  was  right.  It  will  probably  be  ruled  by  later  historians 
that  the  expediency  of  the  moment  justified  both.  But  the  subject 
will  be  referred  to  again  later  in  this  paper. 

The  attitude  of  the  Dutch  Republics  was  not  in  keeping  with 
either  of  the  above  policies.  The  Orange  Free  State  had  few 
natives  and  no  serious  problems,  but  the  Transvaal  had  on  either 
side  of  its  borders  the  powerful  Zulu,  Matabele,  and  Swazi 
organisations  allied  to  some  of  its  tribes,  though  the  greater 
proportion  of  its  native  population,  having  been  broken  by  the 
warrior  caste,  were  more  docile  and  unable  to  combine  effectually 
for  attack  or  resistance. 

Adapting  themselves  to  the  environment,  the  Transvaal 
Republic  held  a  middle  course,  neither  disturbing  the  temperate 
rule  of  chieftainship,  nor  enacting  a  code  to  regulate  the  tribal 
system.  Their  policy  w’as  to  govern  with  a  minimum  of  statutory 
law,  tolerating  the  practices  of  the  various  native  clans  so  long 
as  they  were  not  repugnant  to  human  ideas  and  peace  was  pre¬ 
served,  the  chiefs  being  used  as  a  medium  of  government,  and 
allowed  during  good  behaviour  to  manage  their  own  people  as 
they  liked.  The  general  idea  was,  in  fact,  neither  to  take  up 
the  burden  of  too  much  government,  nor  to  administer  a  code, 
nor  to  encourage  enlightenment. 

In  the  next  chapter  I  propose  to  take  some  account  of  what 
lay  behind  the  tribal  system,  and  trace  the  progress  of  the  natives 
in  other  circumstances. 

Godfrey  Lagden. 


(To  he  continued.) 


THE  CONVERSION  OF  SIR  ANTONY— AND  OF  HIS 

CRITICS. 

By  a  Neak  Observer  of  Both. 

At  my  first  meeting  with  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell  in  his  official 
capacity  as  Permanent  Under  Secretary  for  Ireland,  I  confess 
that  my  mental  attitude  was  rather  that  of  study  of  the  man 
than  of  attention  to  the  details  of  some  trivial  matter  which 
formed  the  subject  of  our  immediate  discussion. 

For  there  in  the  room  where  I  had  conversed  with  several 
previous  holders  of  the  office,  appointed  as  they  were  by  way 
of  political  or  official  promotion,  sat  one  who,  in  the  public 
estimation,  had  accepted  a  troublesome  and  harassing  position, 
immeasurably  inferior  to  those  important  posts  which  he  had 
occupied  with  advantage  to  the  Empire  and  honour  to  himself, 
in  the  most  Imperial  of  all  the  territories  over  which  the  British 
sceptre  holds  sway.  And  I  can  readily  recall  the  two  questions 
which  came  naturally  to  my  mind.  Why  had  this  experienced 
servant  of  the  State,  after  a  career  which  had  entitled  him  to 
ease  and  rest,  accepted  a  post  which  would  deny  him  the  first 
and  rob  him  of  the  second?  And  would  the  strong  man,  who 
for  thirty-six  years  had  successfully  grappled  with  intricate 
problems  of  administration  in  the  land  of  caste,  had  presided 
over  the  destinies  of  the  swarming  populations  of  Bengal  and 
Oudh,  and  faced  the  turbulent  spirits  of  the  Shan  States  and  the 
Chin  Hills,  would  he  be  able  to  solve  the  threefold  riddle  of  Irish 
life,  i.e.,  simplification  of  land  tenure,  reform  of  administration, 
and  appeasement  of  the  ever-reiterated  demand-  for  the  provision 
of  University  Education  for  Catholics? 

For  no  one  in  Ireland  imagined  for  one  moment  that  mere 
circumscribed  sub-secretarial  work,  and  mechanical  discharge  of 
routine  duties  ordinarily  associated  with  the  role  of  the  Civil 
Servant  would  be  the  limits  within  which  Sir  Antony  would 
work.  When  the  letters  which  passed  between  him  and  Mr. 
Wyndham  were  made  public  early  in  the  Session  of  1905,  and 
Englishmen,  with  their  deep-rooted  adhesion  to  precedence  and 
custom,  held  up  their  hands  in  horror  at  the  unusual  conditions 
under  which  office  had  been  accepted,  we  in  Ireland  were  not 
amazed  at  the  facts  disclosed,  but  merely  somewhat  gratified  to 
find  that  our  first  estimate  of  the  situation  was  curiously  accurate. 
That  it  afforded  material  to  the  militant  Irish  politician  for  keen 
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and  acrid  criticism  is  quite  beside  the  mark.  Every  Irish  official 
is  a  target,  every  Irishman  a  political  archer. 

Nor  were  we  wrong  in  our  ideas  as  to  the  broad  outlines  of 
the  programme  which  was  to  form  the  groundw'ork  of  the  future 
policy.  It  was  fully  stated  in  the  correspondence  to  w’hich  I  have 
already  alluded. 

And  as  these  questions  passed  through  my  mind  I  watched  the 
man.  There  was  none  of  the  quiet,  deliberate,  delightfully  suave 
manner  of  Sir  David  Harrel ;  no  trace  of  the  almost  nervous 
caution  of  Sir  Joseph  West  Ridgeway,  with  his  peculiar  habit  of 
pulling  at  his  eyebrow ;  nothing  of  the  bluff  style  of  Sir  Redvers 
Buller ;  no  resemblance  to  Sir  Robert  Hamilton’s  official  courtesy  ; 
but  quiet,  laconic,  almost  brusque  speech,  rather  suggestive  of 
a  Napoleon’s  impatient  bearing  tow’ards  a  subordinate.  At  first 
blush  it  conveyed  the  impression  of  rudeness,  which,  as  con¬ 
versation  proceeded,  gave  way  to  the  feeling  that  this  brief  diction 
and  almost  sphinx-like  face  covered  a  character  of  remarkable 
strength  and  extreme  tenacity. 

I  remember  once  again  studying  this  sphinx-like  expression  at 
a  function  in  St.  Patrick’s  Hall,  when  Sir  Antony  was  bearing 
the  Sword  of  State  in  the  procession ;  and  I  wondered  if  he 
realised  how  often  in  lawless  days  that  emblem  of  government 
had  lain  idle,  with  the  dust  daily  thickening  on  its  velvet  scab¬ 
bard,  or  had  perhaps,  in  a  moment  of  panic  or  of  ill-judged 
determination,  been  drawn  only  to  be  wielded  by  clumsy  hands 
swinging  it  wildly  through  the  air,  missing  in  consequence  the 
heads  of  the  chief  offenders,  and  falling  heavily  upon  the  weak 
shoulders  of  their  less  culpable  disciples. 

And  if  the  need  should  arise,  how  would  he  wield  it?  for  it 
was  impossible  to  look  upon  him  as  one  who  would  take  no  share 
in  its  handling.  The  question  was  justifiable,  for  the  triple 
problem  which  he  came  to  face  is  rich  in  material  for  agitation 
and  disturbance,  possessing  in  each  section  one  peculiarly  similar 
characteristic,  i.e.,  that  of  duality  of  interest. 

It  is  customary  to  speak  of  the  “evils  of  dual  ownership’’ 
in  land  tenure,  so  aptly  summed  up  by  Lord  Beaconsfield  (I 
think)  as  the  interests  of  the  “  casual  owner  and  the  legal 
occupier  ’’ ;  and  all  recent  land  legislation  in  Ireland,  culminating 
in  the  great  Purchase  Act  of  1903,  has  been  directed  towards  a 
removal  of  that  evil.  That  the  owner  suffered  in  pocket  by  the 
creation  of  State-protected  tenancy,  and  once  again,  though  in 
a  lesser  degree,  by  the  creation  of  State-aided  peasant  proprietor¬ 
ship,  is  to  the  ordinary  English  politician,  and  to  most  English 
statesmen,  one  of  those  unfortunate  necessities  which  are  the 
necessary  concomitants  of  the  great  benefits  of  British  rule. 
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It  is  generally  accepted  by  them  as  an  excellent  example  of 
the  fact  that  if  men  can  soften  their  heart  sufficiently  to  help 
one  class  at  the  expense  of  another,  and  harden  the  heart  to  the 
use  of  personal  credit  with  a  remote  cash  risk,  most  difficulties 
can  be  solved. 

But  what  Great  Britain  fails  to  see  is  that  dual  interest  and 
cash  are  the  main  features  underlying  the  remaining  two  riddles  • 
i.e.,  Government  and  higher  Catholic  Education. 

For  in  Government  the  Union  represents  the  interest  of  the 
casual  ruler,  the  Irish  vote  that  of  legal  control  by  the  opinion 
of  the  majority,  while  behind  the  whole  question  looms  large  the 
financial  relations  of  the  two  islands.  Great  Britain  ever  seeks 
to  prove  that  she,  as  predominant  partner,  has  the  right  to  fix 
the  price  of  Imperial  credit  and  protection.  Ireland,  Unionist 
and  Nationalist,  is  ever  asserting  that  the  rent  of  Imperialism  is 
a  burden  beyond  her  natural  fiscal  capacity,  a  restriction  upon 
her  proper  internal  development,  and  a  breach  alike  of  the  treaty 
of  Union  and  of  financial  equity. 

To  face  this  problem  upon  the  same  lines  as  Land  Purchase 
means  that  the  sacrifice  of  sentimental  ownership  would  fall  upon 
the  electorate  of  Great  Britain,  and,  more  than  that,  that  the 
cost  of  Empire  would  have  to  be  borne  in  a  greater  degree  than 
now  in  the  same  quarter,  not  by  a  philanthropic  pledging  of 
credit  but  by  the  actual  disbursement  of  cash.  This  latter  con¬ 
dition,  coming  as  it  does  with  a  “  may  I  come  in?  ”  tap  at  the 
pocket  of  the  Britisher,  Imperial  sometimes  in  sentiment,  seldom 
in  disbursement,  is  the  erux  of  the  whole  question.  But  England 
would  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  that,  just  as  the  gradual  increase 
of  the  grip  of  the  tenant  upon  the  land  made  the  extinction  of 
the  superior  interest  (the  landlord’s)  an  urgent  necessity,  so  every 
step  towards  Home  Rule  brings  inevitably  nearer  the  day  when 
her  superior  political  interest  must  be  rendered  impotent  if  not 
altogether  abolished. 

The  third  problem,  that  of  higher  Catholic  Education,  namely, 
the  Establishment  of  a  Catholic  University,  again  produces  the 
dual  factor,  that  of  clerical  control  and  lay  interest.  It  is  as 
certain  as  the  law  of  gravity  that,  given  such  a  University,  duality 
of  interest  would  precipitate,  first  a  period  of  inutility,  then  a 
period  of  conflict,  then  a  solution  by  means  of  abolition  of  dual 
control.  Twenty  years  ago  Ireland  might  have  accepted  whole¬ 
heartedly  a  Catholic  University  with  Ecclesiastical  control 
supreme.  But  since  those  days  she  has  gone  far  into  the  regions 
*  of  independent  thought,  and  no  University  of  that  calibre  now 
would  be  aught  else  but  a  meagrely  inhabited  institution.  Clerical 
control  in  higher  education,  which  the  Roman  Church  seeks  in 
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absolute  honour  of  spirit  and  from  a  conscientious  desire  to  keep 
the  mind  of  the  Irishman  free  from  theories  dangerous  to  true 
religion,  is  anathema  to  many  and  many  an  inquisitive  Catholic 
son  of  Erin.  The  establishment  of  any  Catholic  University 
means  the  preliminaries  of  a  great  lay  and  clerical  duel,  in  which 
the  double  interest  will  assuredly,  if  straws  show  the  blow  of  the 
wind,  be  terminated  in  the  ultimate  victory  of  the  laity. 

!  Behind  this  question,  too,  lies  the  shadow  of  the  money  bag. 

^  The  Briton  may  soften  his  heart  for  a  raid  on  an  Irish  fund ;  he 
i  will  scarcely  harden  it  to  the  extent  of  laying  down  the  where¬ 
withal  himself ;  and  it  is  questionable  whether  Irish  funds  will 
stand  much  more  plundering  without  the  infliction  somewhere  of 
;  gross  injustice. 

It  is  characteristic  of  Sir  Antony  that,  conversant  as  he  un- 
;  doiibtedly  was  with  the  broad  features  of  these  problems  (for 
:  he  not  only  followed  them  during  his  Indian  service,  hut  gave 
^  such  marked  expression  to  his  views  as  to  earn  some  very 
:  definite  nicknames),  he  should  have  plunged  head  and  shoulders 
[  at  once  into  the  maelstrom  in  which  they  were  whirling 
round. 

The  while  he  set  forces  in  motion,  or  allied  himself  wuth  forces 
;  already  moving  in  the  direction  of  a  solution  of  the  land  tenure 
!  question,  he  applied  himself  with  vigour  to  a  study  of  the 
co-ordination  and  control  of  the  existing  form  of  Irish  administra- 
:  tiop,  and  of  means  by  which  some  of  the  aspirations  of  those 
whom,  in  a  well-meaning  moment,  but  with  ill-judged  phrase — 
for  (unintentionally,  no  doubt)  he  hurt  the  feelings  of  many  an 
honest  and  convinced  Unionist — he  styled  “  the  best  Irishmen.” 

And  in  dealing  with  existing  administration  he  laboured  under 
a  grave  disadvantage,  for  he  had  to  handle  the  problem  of  con¬ 
stitutional  government,  while  his  mind  by  long  training  and 
experience  was  cast  in  a  bureaucratic,  almost  autocratic,  mould. 

^  Methods  suited  to  the  Legislative  Council  of  Bengal  early  irritated 
semi-independent  Boards  or  independent  officials,  and  in  no 
:  country  is  appreciation  of  the  dignity  of  independent  action  so 
marked  as  in  Ireland.  He  failed,  too,  to  realise  that  the  accepted 
formula  of  the  Irish  sense  of  proportion  is  the  exact  reverse  of 
i  that  which  generally  obtains  in  less  impulsive  communities,  that 
the  provincial  is  greater  in  Ireland  than  the  Imperial,  and  that 
the  parochial  transcends  in  importance  the  provincial.  He  knows 
!  it  now,  because,  being  an  Irishman,  he  is  quick  to  tumble  to 
the  peculiarities  of  his  own  countrymen,  and  does  not,  like  so 
many  visitors  from  the  east  of  St.  George’s  Channel,  refuse  to 
see  or  to  believe  that  which  eyes  and  senses  tell  him.  He  is 
now  aware  that  a  dinner  in  the  village  of  Ballyriot  in  commemora- 
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tion  of  some  sixteenth-century  brawl  will  take  pride  of  place  in 
the  Nationalist  journals  before  an  account  of  the  presentation 
of  the  freedom  of  Asia  to  an  Alexander  the  Great.  And,  knowing 
it,  he  has  acquired  a  useful  sense  of  the  topsy-turveydom  of  Irish 
proportion. 

But  he  did  not  realise  it  when  he  began  his  task,  and  so  early 
in  his  official  days  he  rubbed  many  a  back  the  wrong  way.  Sharp 
things  were  said  in  country  districts,  curt  notes  were  addressed 
to  him  by  officials  whose  rooms  adjoined  his  and  who  thought 
that  their  prerogatives  were  being  trenched  upon. 

And  all  the  while  he  laboured  on,  deep  in  the  idea  born  of 
true  patriotism  and  conception  of  duty,  to  make  his  later  life 
happy  by  a  knowledge  that  he  was  doing  something  for  his  native 
land  within  the  limits  of  that  Imperialism  of  which  he  had  been 
so  great  an  apostle. 

I  heard  him  speak  one  day  at  a  meeting  when  he  laid  stress 
upon  the  necessity  of  observing  certain  uncontroversial  theories. 
All  of  a  sudden  the  man  changed,  and  looking  to  the  far  end  of 
the  room  as  if  scanning  the  horizon,  with  a  curious  far-off,  wistful 
look  in  his  eyes,  he  alluded  to  the  light  of  the  promise  of  better 
things  which  was  breaking  in  the  dim  distance,  and  just  gave 
one  brief  glimpse  of  that  romance  of  character,  which  he  generally 
so  severely  represses  in  himself,  and  which  on  this  occasion  dis¬ 
appeared  as  quickly  as  it  came.  And  so  it  is  that  very  early 
in  his  tenure  of  office  he  came  wdthin  the  range  of  criticism, 
sharp,  bitter,  acrimonious,  and  sometimes  cruelly  unjust  in  its 
severity.  Even  where  it  was  merited,  it  lost  all  effect  by  its 
utterly  disproportionate  estimate,  alike  of  act  and  of  motive. 

There  is  in  Dublin  a  great  social  institution,  nominally  non¬ 
political,  but  virtually  typical  of  one  division  of  Irish  thought. 
Within  its  walls  are  to  be  found  representatives  of  the  great 
professions,  important  and  unimportant  Government  officials, 
past  servants  of  the  State,  present  holders  of  office,  and  powerful 
connections  with  Press  influence.  Its  atmosphere  is  a  curious 
mixture  of  progressive  thought  and  of  a  hatred  of  anything  new, 
of  a  sober  Liberalism  and  of  a  lock-jaw  Conservatism.  On 
almost  any  subject,  if  the  inquirer  knows  to  whom  to  turn,  he 
can  find  out  whatever  he  may  w'ant  to  learn,  so  broad  is  the 
general  distribution  of  well-read  information  and  mental  acquire¬ 
ment. 

Its  long  dining-room  at  luncheon  hour  is,  as  it  were,  a  type 
of  that  representative  assembly  which  a  little  over  a  century  ago 
controlled  the  destinies  of  Ireland.  That  power  has  passed,  and 
its  place  has  been  occupied  by  the  less  useful  faculty  of  chronic 
criticism. 
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To  appreciate  the  extent  of  this  faculty,  it  is  necessary  to 
understand  that,  in  addition  to  those  who  are  there  distinguished 
by  talent  and  service,  there  are  also  to  be  found  men  who  have 
seen  little,  perhaps  none,  of  Empire — whose  opinions  have  been 
formed  frequently  in  the  mould  of  an  unhealthy  provincialism, 
and  that  these  are  the  most  ready  to  sum  up  at  sight,  regardless 
of  record ,  the  abilities  of  everyone  and  anyone  upon  whom  they 
may  wish  to  air  their  views.  It  can  therefore  be  readily  guessed 
that,  before  very  long,  the  fire  of  the  criticism  of  this  august 
assembly  was  heavily  levelled  at  the  unfortunate  Under  Secretary. 

In  addition  to  well-directed  aim  by  trained  hands,  early  Victorian 
muzzle-loaders,  heavy  guns  portentous  in  appearance,  but  a  bit 
worn  in  the  rifling,  modern  leaflet  loaded  quick-firers,  arms  of 
every  grade,  even  squibs  were  brought  to  bear.  He  was  a  man 
of  no  ability,  he  was  pandering  to  the  forces  of  rebellion,  he 
was  another  Rinucini  or  he  was  a  modern  Tyrconnel,  he  wished 
to  be  dictator,  he  was  a  schemer  of  the  first  order,  all  this  and 
much  more  was  said.  On  no  occasion  until  the  disclosure  of  the 
correspondence  in  Parliament  did  I  ever  hear  it  admitted  that 
his  motives  were  good  and  his  hands  were  clean,  and  then,  in 
spite  of  that  strong  evidence,  were  those  concessions  sometimes 
only  grudgingly  made. 

It  may  be  gathered  from  this  that  criticism  in  this  quarter  is 
of  the  sharp,  sometimes  vitriolic,  type ;  how  much  so  may  be 
judged  by  the  following  incident.  The  topic  under  discussion 
was  the  want  of  unanimity  prevailing  between  the  members  of 
a  certain  triumvirate  controlling  the  affairs  of  an  important  Irish 
department.  One  is  an  official  of  Indian  experience,  of  some¬ 
what  Socialistic  agrarian  views,  a  selection  of  Sir  Antony’s; 
another  is  a  far-seeing  man  of  considerable  brain  power,  in¬ 
timately  acquainted  with  the  light  and  shade  of  Irish  life,  but 
of  a  pessimistic  frame  of  mind,  and  with  a  tendency  to  study 
antagonism  of  character  rather  than  to  seek  for  points  of  recon¬ 
cilement.  The  third  is  a  paradoxical  amalgamation  of  cleverness 
wanting  in  ability,  and  of  ability  wanting  in  cleverness.  Alluding 
to  the  three,  an  Irishman  of  prominence  remarked  that  to  see 
them  at  work  was  like  watching  two  monkeys  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  pneumonia,  trying  to  control  a  rhinoceros  in  the  prime 
of  life.  The  simile,  it  is  necessary  to  add,  was  only  intended 
to  refer  to  the  point  of  comparative  strength.  It  would  be 
unwise  to  indicate  the  individual  application  of  the  zoological 
parallel. 

It  is  strange  to  reflect  how  much  all  this  has  changed  now, 
how  some  men  who  scowled  at  his  name  now  familiarly  allude  to 
“  Antony  Pat,”  how  his  severest  critics  in  this  centre  of  criticism 
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point  to  him  as  the  only  strong  man  in  Ireland,  and  fervently 
express  the  hope  that  he  may  stay  where  he  is. 

But  surely  it  is  stranger  to  ponder  upon  the  fact  that  criticism 
was  at  its  severest  point  when  the  Land  Purchase  Bill,  the 
salvation  of  so  many,  was  in  process  of  Parliamentary  discussion 
and  almost  equally  severe  when  it  had  become  an  Act.  Though 
Mr.  Wyndham’s  name  is  for  ever  associated  wdth  that  great 
measure,  it  is  common  knowledge  that  Sir  Antony  had  a  large 
part  in  framing  the  suggestions  embodied  in  it.  That  fact  ^vill 
be  patent  to  anyone  w’ho  will  take  the  pains  to  study  the  Bill  as 
it  appeared  in  its  earlier  stages,  in  wdiich  form  it  contained  pro¬ 
visions  of  a  singularly  Asiatic  flavour,  notably  those  referring  to 
powers  of  mortgage.  In  addition  to  which  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  its  monetary  features,  based  as  they  were  upon  high  credit 
and  low  rates,  disturbing,  almost  dislocating,  an  already  nervous 
money-market,  would  never  have  had  the  ghost  of  a  chance  of 
acceptance  by  Parliament  had  there  not  been  a  feeling  of  faith 
in  the  new  sphere  of  broad  statesmanship  which  the  man  in  the 
street  believed  to  underlie  the  policy  of  the  Irish  Office,  an  idea 
that  from  the  better  agrarian  conditions  resulting  government 
would  he  made  cheaper  and  a  more  peaceable  social  state  obtained. 
Some  Irishmen,  however,  can  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  problem  as  I  have  urged  is  threefold,  and  that  behind  Land 
Purchase  lay  the  consideration  of  reforms  containing  a  probable 
weakening  of  the  Imperial  Union  and  a  step  tantamount  to  the 
establishment  and  endowment  of  the  Boman  Catholic  religion. 

On  both  these  points  Sir  Antony  was  believed  to  have  advanced 
views  and  to  possess  a  powerful  influence  over  Mr.  Wyndham. 
Pew  were  content  to  leave  him  to  try,  as  he  has  tried,  to  find  his 
own  solutions,  and  thus  to  discover  the  difficulties.  Few  were 
ready  to  grant  him  that  faculty  of  reason  which  all  were  ready 
to  arrogate  to  themselves.  He  has  attempted  both  tasks,  and 
has  learned  much  more  than  he  is  generally  credited  with.  Tht 
story  of  the  Irish  Councils  Bill,  familiarly  known  as  “  Devolu¬ 
tion,”  has  doubtless  taught  him  that  there  is  no  half-way  house 
between  Union  as  foreshadowed  at  Lismore  in  the  twelfth 
century,  and  absolute  independence  as  claimed  for  Ireland  by 
every  agitator  since  the  day  when  the  incorporation  of  the  Cross 
of  St.  Patrick  completed  the  Union  Jack.  Nor  has  it  escaped  his 
shrewd  mind  that  any  measure  weakening  the  bond  of  Union  is 
likely  immediately  to  recruit  the  ranks  of  those  who  clamour  for 
an  independent  Ireland,  by  the  addition  of  those  who  would 
prefer  to  solve  the  whole  problem  by  seeking  to  control  the  forces 
within  the  gates,  rather  than  by  proclaiming  an  old-time  adhesion 
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to  those  which  are  without,  an  important  feature  not  to  be  lost 
sight  of. 

A  certain  visit  to  Belfast,  and  a  discussion  wdth  those  who  lead 
Presbyterian  thought  in  that  centre  of  industry,  has  borne  in 
upon  him  that  the  real  basis  of  the  Presbyterian  attitude  upon 
higher  education  is  not  that  of  sectarian  jealousy,  but  a  fixed  and 
unalterable  resolve  to  aim  at  the  most  absolute  freedom  of  all 
education,  primary,  secondary,  intermediate,  and  university.  But 
the  process  has  been  gradual ;  conversion  is  not  to  be  found  in 
Ireland  with  the  suddenness  which  characterised  a  certain  his¬ 
torical  trip  to  Damascus.  And,  not  granting  him  this  faculty  of 
reason  nor  this  capacity  to  recognise  difficulties  when  he  met 
them,  his  critics  left  no  point  of  attack  untried.  Nor  did  they 
treat  him  as  a  solitary  foe ;  Mr.  Wyndham  was  looked  upon  as 
his  firm  ally,  as  a  visionary  and  a  dangerous  politician  of  con¬ 
summate  daring  and  pernicious  programme.  To  this  day  Mr. 
Wyndham  is  more  severely  condemned  than  Sir  Antony,  and 
(paradoxically)  largely  because  he  is  regarded  as  the  political  Irish 
godfather  of  the  only  strong  man  of  these  feeble  days. 

It  is  depressing  to  reflect  that  this  wave  of  antagonism  and 
bitter  criticism  should  have  resulted  from  the  conscientious  efforts 
of  two  men,  who,  abandoning  the  traditional  and  mischievous 
plicy  of  divide  et  impera,  applied  themselves,  more  than  any  of 
their  predecessors,  honestly,  heart  and  soul,  to  an  earnest  en¬ 
deavour  to  disentangle  the  intricate  skein  of  the  Irish  question ; 
and  it  is  but  bare  justice  to  say  that  a  closer  study  of  the  situation 
and  a  clearer  insight  by  the  critics  into  the  historical  soil  in  which 
the  tap  roots  of  the  problem  lie  would  have  been  productive 
of  a  more  generous  attitude,  and  consequently  have  had  a  different 
effect.  But  the  nature  of  the  Irishman  is  ever  to  seek  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  exercise  of  criticism ;  his  mind  is  rather  more 
inclined  to  suspicion  than  to  confidence,  to  analysis  rather  than 
to  acceptance  of  formula. 

The  story  of  the  events  which  culminated  in  the  separation  of 
Mr.  Wyndham  and  Sir  Antony  is  dramatic — almost  tragic  in  its 
exemplification  of  a  mutual  misunderstanding  arising  entirely 
from  a  mutual  confidence  of  the  firmest  kind.  The  pitiable  point 
of  it  is  that  an  opportunity  presented  itself  at  a  psychological 
moment  for  placing  the  terms  upon  which  Sir  Antony  took  office 
upon  a  sound  footing,  that  the  occasion  was  allowed  to  pass,  and 
that  the  conditions  ultimately  became  public  in  a  moment  of  such 
political  passion  and  entanglement  that  a  breach  of  the  bond 
politically  uniting  the  two  men  became  an  unhappy  necessity. 

During  the  progress  of  the  Land  Purchase  Bill,  and  almost 
right  up  to  the  moment  when  the  Devolution  projects  of  the 
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Irish  Reform  Association  startled  political  observers  in  this 
country,  it  was  interesting,  almost  fascinating,  to  observe  the 
intimate  and  friendly  relations  which  united  them. 

The  courteous,  courtly  bearing  of  the  one,  senior  in  political 
office  but  junior  in  years  and  Imperial  experience,  towards  the 
rugged  servant  of  Empire,  with  his  long  record  of  distinguished 
service,  was  set  off  by  the  marked  deference  of  the  latter,  who 
had  learned  how  to  rule  himself  as  well  as  others.  The  storm  of 
criticism  seemed  to  play  round  their  heads  without  disturbing  a 
hair.  To  Sir  Antony  it  seemed  ridiculous.  Well  indeed  it 
might,  for  when  it  was  at  its  highest,  when  the  handful  of  people 
in  this  country  were  discussing  his  motives  and  abilities,  the 
sculptor’s  chisel  was  busy  in  London  shaping  a  great  statue  of 
him,  subscribed  for  by  a  grateful  population  who  desired  to 
commemorate  in  some  lasting  form,  in  one  of  the  great  provinces 
of  India,  their  appreciation  of  his  work  and  character.  Contrast 
could  hardly  go  further.  But  a  favourable  opportunity  for  ex¬ 
plaining  the  terms  upon  which  he  accepted  office  passed,  once 
and  for  all,  when  the  Land  Act  became  law,  without  reference 
being  made  to  his  part  in  shaping  or  influencing  the  ideas  under¬ 
lying  that  measure.  As  the  Bill  drew  nearer  to  the  closing 
stages  in  the  Commons,  compliments  were  paid  in  the  House 
from  all  quarters  to  the  policy  it  embodied,  and  to  the  tact  with 
which  it  had  been  framed  and  handled  in  debate.  The  close  of 
the  committee  stage  was  marked  by  a  storm  of  congratulation; 
the  third  reading  brought  out  even  more  emphatic  expressions  of 
praise. 

But  the  night  the  third  reading  was  carried  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  Mr.  Wyndham,  in  his  capacity  as  Minister  in  attend¬ 
ance  during  the  Royal  Visit  to  Ireland,  was  absent  from  the 
closing  scene.  Mr.  Balfour  wound  up  the  debate,  and  while 
expressing  his  gratification  at  the  pleasant  things  which  had  been 
said,  added  a  few  on  his  own  account.  In  the  Parliamentary 
Notes  of  a  great  journal  it  was  stated  that  he  had  paid  a  high 
tribute  to  those  responsible  for  the  measure.  I  looked  through 
the  speech  and  expected  to  find  some  reference  to  the  Under 
Secretary.  It  was  not  there.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  un¬ 
constitutional  and  contrary  to  precedent,  but  so  were  the  terms 
of  Sir  Antony’s  appointment — so  that  a  further  new  departure 
in  a  moment  of  general  exultation  would  not  have  been  altogether 
out  of  place. 

A  brief  reference  to  Sir  Antony’s  assistance,  a  simple  allusion 
to  the  fact  that  he  had  been  given  a  more  free  hand  than  his 
predecessors,  a  declaration  that  without  that  concession  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  have  so  moulded  the  elements  of  con- 
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troversy  in  Ireland,  and  a  firm  claim  that  the  result  absolutely 
justified  the  unusual  nature  of  his  appointment,  though  it  might 
not  have  passed  altogether  without  criticism,  would  at  least  have 
made  the  1905  debdcle  unlikely,  if  not  impossible.  It  certainly 
would  have  spared  Mr.  Wyndham  from  subsequent  events,  and 
the  Government  of  the  day  from  that  censure  upon  the  Under 
Secretary  which  left  such  an  unpleasant  impression  behind  it. 

But  Mr.  Wyndham  was  absent,  receiving  in  Ireland  during 
the  Royal  visit  a  greeting  markedly  cordial,  and  clearly  intended 
to  convey  the  appreciation  which  the  mass  of  Irishmen  enter¬ 
tained  for  his  great  and  successful  effort. 

He  cannot  be  blamed  for  the  omission ;  the  psychological 
moment  did  not  fall  into  his  hands. 

At  that  time  we  only  saw  the  success  of  the  effort,  and  the 
impression  it  made  upon  the  public  mind  was  great.  I  wonder 
if  the  ex-Chief  Secretary  remembers  the  remarkable  reception 
which  was  given  him  the  night  he  appeared  at  the  Command 
Performance  at  the  Theatre  Eoyal.  I  watched  it  from  a  place 
quite  close  to  him  with  great  interest. 

Satisfaction  at  the  passing  of  the  measure  and  sanguine  hopes 
of  its  pacifying  effect  soon,  however,  gave  way  to  grumbling  and 
murmur.  The  Irish  Reform  Association  was  again  at  w^ork,  and 
this  time  its  objective  was  internal  reform,  or  the  Devolution 
upon  a  local  body  of  the  discharge  of  Irish  affairs.  At  first  few 
treated  the  movement  seriously,  for  it  was  in  the  hands  of  well- 
meaning  men,  some  of  whom  are  not  altogether  regarded  as 
possessed  of  consistency  or  stability.  Still,  rumours  multiplied 
and  type-written  constitutions  were  circulated.  I  had  the  acci¬ 
dental  privilege  of  studying  one  draft,  consisting  of  query  and 
answer,  and  as  far-reaching  as  any  Home  Rule  measure  well 
could  be.  Mr.  Wyndham  was  said  to  be  coquetting  with  the 
proposals.  Sir  Antony  to  be  inspiring  them. 

At  last  the  mountain  laboured  and  produced  a  curious  animal. 
It  bore  some  signs  of  Asiatic  origin.  In  a  weak  voice  it  pleaded 
for  the  privilege  of  bearing  a  small  burden,  but  its  limbs  were 
evidently  framed  for  a  heavier  load;  its  rodent  teeth,  visible  at 
birth,  had  all  the  qualities  necessary  for  attack  upon  the  roots 
of  Empire ;  its  frame  seemed  capable  of  great  growth  with  a 
little  nursing,  but  w'e  w^ere  assured  that  it  wmuld  tamely  submit 
to  being  tied  up  with  a  small  piece  of  red  tape.  Its  appearance 
belied  that  probability.  It  w^as  greeted  with  a  chorus  of  con¬ 
demnation.  Home  Rulers  tied  kettles  to  its  tail ;  strong  men 
journeyed  from  the  north  armed  with  portions  of  the  Giant’s 
Causeway  by  way  of  missile,  little  boys  threw  mud,  the  mob 
squirted  ink  at  it.  There  arose  whispers  that  it  had  been 
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otticially  registered  in  the  mixed  class  of  the  political  stud  book 
and  men  called  for  the  entry  form.  That  form,  it  was  freelv 
rumoured,  came  from  the  Government  Offices  at  the  Castle;  the 
document  was  typed  by  an  official  typew-riter !  ! 

Then  the  storm  rose.  Mr.  Wyiidham  was  absent  abroad  by 
medical  advice,  with  orders  to  read  no  letters  or  newspapers  an 
order,  to  my  knowledge,  he  obeyed.  That  story  did  not  find 
favour  with  his  critics.  It  was  a  mere  excuse ;  he  had  arranged 
it  all  before  he  started,  and  wished  the  public  to  get  accustomed 
to  the  animal’s  appearance  before  his  return.  This  and  many 
other  unjustifiable,  and  I  fear  I  must  add  most  malicious,  things 
were  said.  He  returned,  and  immediately  penned  his  letter  of 
disavowal  to  The  Titnes,  pointing  with  unerring  instinct  to  the 
defects  of  the  proposal.  Years  before  (in  the  Nineteenth 
Century),  I  believe,  he  had  prophesied  the  possibility  of  a 
measure  of  Devolution  being  brought  forward,  and  in  a  powerful, 
clear-sighted  article  had  indicated  its  inherent  danger.  1  met 
him  within  a  few  hours  of  his  landing.  I  found  him  amazed 
and  depressed.  “  It  has,”  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  heavy  and 
genuine  regret,  ‘‘  put  back  the  clock  in  Ireland  for  many  years.” 
A  prophetic  remark ! 

How  was  it,  then,  that  the  man  in  whom  he  had  reposed  so 
much  confidence  perpetrated  this  error?  for  error  it  was.  The 
answer  is  simple.  The  latitude  enjoyed  by  the  Under  Secretary 
from  the  inception  of  his  work  had  been  misconstrued.  En¬ 
couraged  by  the  success  of  the  Land  programme,  he  had  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  disentanglement  of  the  rest,  and,  reading  in  a  broad 
way  the  terms  of  the  correspondence  preceding  acceptance  of 
office,  had  wandered  in  all  honesty  of  motive  beyond  the  limits 
those  letters  nebulously  indicated. 

And  the  tact  and  caution  displayed  by  Sir  Antony  in  working 
within  that  latitude  up  to  this  disastrous  moment  had  had  a 
soporific  effect  upon  the  Chief  Secretary’s  watchful  control. 

Mutual  confidence  of  the  deepest  kind  had,  in  fact,  produced 
mutual  misunderstanding  of  a  calamitous  character,  yet  a  mis¬ 
understanding  which  cannot  leave  in  the  mind  of  anyone 
acquainted  with  the  inner  facts  anything  in  the  nature  of  a 
suspicion  of  the  motives  or  truth  of  either  of  the  chief  actors. 

Mr.  Wyndham  resigned — Sir  Antony  remained,  but  his  dis¬ 
missal  or  removal  was  loudly  howled  for.  Letters  were  written 
to  the  new  Chief  Secretary  begging  him  to  use  his  influence  to 
get  some  more  circumspect  official ;  fierce  attacks  w^ere  made  upon 
him,  and  all  to  no  avail. 

Liberals  did  him  the  uncomfortable  honour  of  coupling  his 
name  with  their  policy.  ”  MacDonnellism ,”  they  said,  was  the 
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programme,  and  yet  it  is  an  open  secret  that  the  strength  of 

MacDonnellic  ”  ideas  upon  the  firm  administration  of  the  law 
have  not  been  altogether  in  accord  with  the  present  programme. 

While  some  politicians  refused  to  recognise  the  evils  of  cattle 
driving,  he  spoke  out  strongly  against  it ;  while  others  dared  not 
offend  any  Nationalist,  he  curtly  informed  a  voluble  priest  who 
gave  evidence  before  one  of  the  Commissions  upon  which  he  sat 
that  he  would  not  ‘  ‘  give  twopence  for  his  opinion  ’  ’ ;  the  ecclesi¬ 
astic,  aghast  at  the  trenchant  nature  of  the  remark,  taking  refuge 
in  the  ambiguous  formula,  “Oh,  you’re  welcome.’’  But  if  he 
has  been  slowly  converted  to  the  need  of  drastic  administration 
of  the  law  in  this  country,  his  conversion  upon  Devolution  has 
been  of  a  more  sudden  kind,  for  he  has  learnt  by  one  event 
that  between  Union  and  Independence  there  is  no  possible  half¬ 
way  house,  and  that  the  Irish  Nationalist  ever  sets  his  face 
towards  the  goal  of  an  unfettered  Irish  State  or  Eepublic.  He 
has  discovered  that  if  any  proposal  trenches  in  the  minutest 
degree  upon  the  prerogatives  of  the  Catholic  Church,  the  Church 
can  secure,  for  the  present  at  least,  its  rejection.  He  has  found 
that  the  promises  of  Members  of  Parliament — self-styled  leaders 
of  the  people — are  valueless,  because  in  reality  the  people  are  the 
paymasters  and  leaders  of  the  members.  And  these  truths  came 
in  upon  him  wdth  a  rush  when  the  Convention  in  Dublin  rejected 
the  Councils  Bill ;  rejected  it  at  the  bidding  of  men  one  or  two 
of  whom  had  a  few  days,  almost  hours,  previously  expressed  to 
him  the  opinion,  if  not  given  the  promise,  that  it  would  go 
through ;  rejected  it  at  the  suggestion  of  some  who  were  stated 
to  have  arrived  at  Kingstown  with  typewritten  speeches  of 
approval  in  their  pocket.  And  one  of  the  causes  of  rejection  was 
the  question  of  police  control.  It  w^as  ow’ing  to  Sir  Antony’s 
firm  attitude  that  that  was  excluded  from  the  Bill.  But,  while 
one  admires  the  man’s  firmness,  one  must  fall  foul  of  his  logic. 
If  a  people  is  fit  to  be  entrusted  wdth  the  management  of  internal 
affairs,  it  is  fit  to  administer  the  force  which  is  the  sanction 
behind  the  law.  The  converse  is  obvious. 

It  is  rumoured  that  he  contemplates  being  connected  wdth  a 
fresh  attempt.  I  doubt  it.  In  any  event  a  fresh  measure  must 
be  so  far  reaching  by  reason  of  its  stride  towards  independence 
as  to  require  the  consideration  of  the  whole  British  electorate. 

Of  University  proposals  he  has  seen  enough  to  become 
converted  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  to  be  dismissed  with 
an  afternoon  tea-party  speech  such  as  that  which  ushered 
in  the  Bryce  programme.  But  perhaps  the  two  factors  which 
more  than  anything  else  have  converted  his  critics  to  a  firm  belief 
in  his  straightforw’ardness,  independence  of  character  and 
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strength,  were  his  attitude  on  the  occasion  of  the  police  strike 
in  Belfast,  and  the  rumours  of  his  views  upon  the  necessity  of 
drastic  steps  if  lawlessness  continued  to  develop  in  the  country 
In  the  latter  case  he  is  said  to  have  urged  his  opinion  with 
great  persistence.  Certain  it  is  that  during  his  absence  in 
America  the  country  went  from  bad  to  worse.  Seldom  have  the 
law  officers  of  the  Crown  in  Ireland  appeared  in  a  more  ridiculous 
light  than  during  that  period.  The  whole  machinery  of  adminis¬ 
tration  seemed  to  be  disjointed  by  the  absence  of  a  firm,  strong 
hand.  His  capacity  for  dealing  with  trouble  was  markedly  dis¬ 
played  during  the  Belfast  police  strike.  Mutiny  in  that  city 
showed  itself  on  a  Friday,  and  on  Saturday.  On  the  Monday 
morning  he  had  drafted  the  main  lines  of  the  proclamation  which, 
signed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  appeared  on  the  following 
Thursday.  By  Monday  evening  he  had  arranged  with  the 
military  authorities  the  details  of  the  necessary  movements, 
using  no  intermediate  channels  and  wasting  no  time  in  passing 
his  ideas  through  other  departments.  He  followed  up  this  with 
his  diplomatic  work  in  Belfast,  settling  the  industrial  strike, 
gaining  such  gratitude  from  employer  and  employed  alike  that 
a  leading  Orangeman  remarked  to  me,  “  If  Antony  Pat  would 
stand  for  any  Division  in  Belfast  to-morrow,  we  would  put  him 
in  with  flying  colours.” 

And  this  in  a  city  where  a  year  before  they  would  have  asked 
nothing  better  than  to  have  had  his  skin  stretched  upon  a  party 
drum  !  !  ! 

And  so  he  has  come  to  learn  that  while  Irishmen  are  not  all 
irreconcilable  partisans,  neither  are  the  wings  of  the  problem 
mere  blocks  to  be  dumped  down  here  and  there  upon  patchwork 
foundations  of  British  chalk  and  Irish  limestone,  but  sections  of 
a  great,  comprehensive  structure  which  can  only  be  firmly  erected 
upon  a  well-set  footing  of  either  one  or  the  other. 

And  what  of  his  critics?  Many  have  learnt,  others  are  learn¬ 
ing,  that  Imperial  service  is  a  great  factor  in  mental  development, 
and  that  a  dozen  years  of  Irish  Administration,  even  if  marked 
by  a  decoration  for  some  piece  of  useful  work,  do  not  of  necessity 
create  an  infallible  critic ;  that  straightforward  motive  is  quite 
consistent  with  incorrect  appreciation  of  events,  and  that  a  man 
is  not  to  be  incontinently  blamed  because  he  takes  time  to  learn 
the  direction  of  currents  strange  to  him,  but  familiar  to  those 
who  have  known  them  from  childhood  ;  that  unjust  criticism 
speedily  develops  into  malice,  and  that  a  sense  of  proportion 
is  an  ever  necessary  mental  ingredient  in  the  critic;  and,  finally, 
that  many  years  of  honest  service  to  the  Empire  constitute  a 
strong  claim  to  courtesy  and  to  generous  forbearance  in  moments 
of  strain  and  difficulty,  and  even  of  possible  miscalculation. 
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[!  Once  more  our  education  system  has  crumbled  and  has  to  be 

||j  rebuilt.  The  rains  have  descended  and  the  winds  have  beaten 
i  upon  the  fabric  of  1902,  and  where  sectarianism  was  used  in 
1}  building  it  up,  it  has  fallen.  What  hopes  can  we  have  that  the 
i  proposed  new  building  will  be  any  more  stable  than  the  old? 

I  Is  there  any  stability  possible  on  a  sectarian  compromise?  It 
is  just  over  a  hundred  years  since  Mr.  Whitbread  was  baffled, 
mainly  by  sectarian  influence,  in  an  attempt  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  national  education ;  it  is  over  ninety  years  since  the  education 
controversy  settled  down  hopelessly  into  sectarian  ruts ;  and  yet 
Governments  refuse  to  face  the  facts. 

The  history  of  education  in  this  country  means  nothing  at  all 
unless  that  there  can  be  no  compromise  upon  the  religious  diffi¬ 
culty.  The  lion  will  neither  lie  down  with  the  lamb  nor  allow 
it  to  browse  peacefully  on  a  common  domain.  The  Noncon¬ 
formist  will  not  consent  to  denominational  schools  being  put 
upon  the  rates ;  the  friends  of  denominational  schools  will  not 
accept  undenominational  teaching  as  a  settlement ;  and  our 
Ministers,  afraid  to  educate  public  opinion  and  devoid  of  courage, 

I  produce  legislation,  not  to  settle  things,  but  temporarily  to  tide 
I  Governments  over  difficulties.  They  please  nobody ;  they  decide 
I  nothing ;  they  do  not  shield  themselves  from  defeat. 

I  It  is  time  that  Governments  dealing  with  the  education  question 
I  made  up  their  minds  that  they  can  only  settle  it  on  one  of  two 
I  principles.  They  must  either  admit  denominationalism  or  they 
I  must  reject  it,  and  when  they  are  facing  this  situation  they 
I  must,  once  for  all,  banish  from  their  minds  the  happy  delusion 

(that  Cowper-Templeism  is  undenominationalism.  It  is  not.  It 
is  denominationalism  of  the  first  water.  Cowper- Temple  teaching 
in  one  public  school  removes  from  every  clear-thinking  mind,  and 
I  from  every  mind  aware  of  modern  religious  controversy,  the  feeling 
I  that  it  is  right  to  forbid  in  some  other  public  school  the  use  of  a 
I  High  Church  catechism.  The  Government  must  not  take  its  re- 
p  ligious  dogmas  from  its  political  followers  and  declare  that  some 
I  creed  is  common  and  fundamental  to  all  other  credal  forms  for  no 
I  other  reason  than  that  political  followers  think  that  it  should 

I 

I  This  is  perhaps  only  “  logic,”  and  his  Majesty’s  present 
I  advisers  suspect  logic  as  much  as  they  do  the  public-house ;  but 
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all  the  same,  they  are  the  playthings  of  what  is  not  inaccuratelj 
called  the  “  logic  of  events.”  The  logic  of  events  has  defeated 
every  attempt  to  settle  the  religious  difficulty  in  education  on 
any  basis  hitherto  tried ;  the  logic  of  events  brushed  Mr.  BhreH's 
Bill  from  the  political  stage,  and  laughed  at  the  poor  House  of 
Commons  going  through  its  fruitless  treadmill  exercises  in  1906. 
Mr.  McKenna,  less  ardent  than  Mr.  Birrell,  and  sobered  by  the 
disastrous  rebuff  which  Mr.  Birrell  received  when  he  ran  full  tilt 
at  our  educational  experience,  has  bowed  slightly  to  this  logic, 
and  seeks  to  get  out  of  Mr.  Birrell’s  difficulties  by  creating  again 
a  dualism  in  our  education  system.  Mr.  McKenna  pays  homage 
to  the  logic  of  events  by  sanctioning  contracting-out  with  a  high 
State  grant.  That  is  his  only  alternative. 

It  is  of  very  minor  importance  for  my  present  purpose  to  ask 
how'  jicople  who  conscientiously  object  to  rates  being  spent  on 
denominational  education  conscientiously  acquiesce  in  taxes  being 
so  spent,  and  how  those  who  consider  that  the  principles  of 
individual  liberty  are  violated  w'hen  denominational  tests  are 
imposed  on  teachers  of  rate-aided  schools  agree  that  such  tests 
may  very  properly  be  apidied  to  teachers  in  tax-aided  schools. 
All  that  I  am  concerned  in  pointing  out  is,  that  so  long  as  we 
compromise  with  denominational  teaching,  the  educational  effi¬ 
ciency  of  our  schools  must  suffer,  and  w^e  must  wink  at  inferior 
contracted-out  schools  struggling  to  keep  the  lamp  of  denomina¬ 
tional  teaching  burning.  These  schools  will  have  to  be  allowed 
to  charge  fees.  They  will,  therefore,  become  the  haunts  of  the 
more  petty-minded  people  who  desire  their  children  to  remain 
‘  ‘  select  ’  ’ ;  they  will  fix  an  unlovely  spirit  of  snobbishness  just 
in  those  classes  that  are  most  benefited  by  a  public  school 
training ;  they  will  revive  an  antimacassar  and  sampler  epoch  in 
our  elementary  education ;  and  every  objection  which  one  can 
take  to  the  contracted-out  school  from  the  point  of  view  of  civic 
ethics  is  reinforced  by  the  fact  that  its  education  will  probably 
be  in  keeping  with  that  ethics.  It  will  really  not  belong  to  our 
educational  system,  in  spite  of  Government  examinations;  it  will 
lag  behind  in  the  development  of  our  educational  methods  and 
institutions ;  it  may  always  command  devoted  teachers,  but  it  will 
not  command  the  best.  This  will  be  all  the  more  injurious  to 
the  children  attending  these  schools,  because  since  1902  a  process 
of  organising  the  educational  grades  has  begun,  and  the  linking- 
up  of  the  kindergarten  with  the  university  by  scholarship  and 
prize  will  be  continued  through  the  most  efficient  schools,  which 
in  practically  every  case  wdll  be  the  public  ones.  Thus,  whilst 
Mr.  McKenna  prides  himself  in  his  freedom  from  servitude  to 
logic,  he  has  to  pay  as  the  price  for  his  delusion  a  recognition  of 
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I  contracting-out,  of  “  select”  but  inferior  schools,  of  school  fees, 

I  and  of  all  the  educational  inefficiencies  and  errors  they  entail. 

Moreover,  if  the  contentions  of  those  who  demand  that  religious 
education  should  be  attempted  in  public  schools  are  valid,  it  is 
useless  to  think  of  abandoning  all  tests  for  teachers.  The 
managers  of  schools  which  have  only  one  teacher  cannot  indulge 
their  teachers  with  conscientious  objections,  and  the  percentage 
of  teachers  employed  in  schools  with  a  larger  staff,  who  can  be 
excused  religious  instruction,  must  be  very  small.  Indeed,  there 
is  much  to  be  said  against  granting  such  excuse.  For  the  teacher 
who  does  not  take  these  lessons  must  be  regarded  by  the  children 
as  a  special  person.  He  never  can  be  a  nonentity  in  his  school ; 
his  peculiarities  must  affect  his  relations  with  the  children.  To 
exempt  a  teacher  from  giving  Scripture  lessons  is  not  merely 
allowing  him  to  stand  aside ;  it  is  recognising  an  aggressively 
expressed  opposition  on  his  part  to  the  accepted  order.  Let  us 
draft  our  schemes  of  Bible  teaching  in  the  broadest  and  least 
dogmatic  moulds  we  can,  we  still  impose  upon  our  teachers  a 
I.  religious  test — to  some  a  test  of  sincerity,  and  to  others  one  of 
I  insincerity — as  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  were  whilst  they  had 
I  to  be  signed  ujwn  admission  to  our  ancient  universities. 

I  Tf  teachers  are  to  give  Scripture  lessons,  they  ought  to  believe 
I  what  they  are  teaching.  A  Unitarian,  equally  with  a  Positivist 
I  or  an  Agnostic,  cannot  teach  the  London  Education  Committee 
I  syllabus  properly,  whilst  the  influence  of  a  teacher  who  believes 
I  indifferently  wdll  be  more  deadly  than  that  of  one  who  does  not 
j  believe  at  all.  We  are  to  have  sincerity  and  keenness  in  the 
i  teaching  of  every  subject  on  the  time-table,  except  that  w'hich 
j  demands  the  greatest  degree  of  both  conviction  and  enthusiasm. 

II  Teachers  occasionally  confess  on  this  subject,  and  their  confes- 

I  sions  are  terribly  gruesome.  This  is  an  example.  The  letter 
I  was  published  in  a  weekly  journal,  Democracy,  some  half-dozen 
years  ago.  “  One  does  lose,”  wrote  a  teacher,  “  a  certain  amount 
of  self-resjxict  in  standing  before  a  class  and  teaching  for  truth 
I  what  one  believes  to  be  false.  But  ...  I  ask  myself  :  Why 
*  be  honest?  Why  trouble  at  all  about  the  matter?  The  Scripture 
lessons  occupy  hut  Httle  time,  after  all,  and  the  harm  done  cannot 
nmount  to  much.  .  .  .  One  must  get  a  living  somehow.”  This 
=  Is  very  horrible.  It  does  not  represent  the  average  conduct  of 
I  teachers  by  any  means,  but  there  it  is.  Speaking  in  the  House 
I  of  Lords  on  July  26th,  1906,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  refer- 
j  ring  to  another  letter  written  by  a  teacher  on  how  difficult  it  is  to 
\  impart  religious  instruction  through  the  school  authorities,  and 
j  containing  this  sentence,  ”  Bible  teaching,  if  such  there  must  be, 
!  is  the  work  of  parsons ;  let  teachers  say  ‘  Away  with  it,’  ”  said  ; 
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“  My  point  is  not  to  condemn  him  for  saying  what  he  believes 
but  to  jKiint  out  that  he  is  not  merely  the  head  of  a  higher  grade 
school,  but  the  chosen  authority  at  the  head  of  the  pupil  teachers’ 
department  in  that  borough.  That  means  that  the  local  authori¬ 
ties,  knowing  his  opinions,  entrust  him  with  the  training  of  pupil 
teachers  who  are  going  to  be  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
giving  religious  teaching.” 

Well  !  is  the  thing  we  see  salvation  ? 

Is  the  result  ‘‘calculated  to  secure  salvation,”  as  Mr.  Picton 
has  asked,  ‘‘  from  falsehood,  insincerity,  and  formalism?” 

No  argument  used  in  this  controversy  is  more  attractive  or  less 
sound  than  that  of  parental  right  to  teach  religious  beliefs  to 
children.  Stated  in  that  way,  how^ever,  it  obscures  the  real  extent 
and  meaning  of  the  claim  which  people  like  the  Bishop  of  Man¬ 
chester  make.  This  is  not  merely  that  parents  themselves 
should  teach  their  children  their  creeds,  but  that  the  State  should 
do  so  for  them — a  very  different  matter.  Surely  nothing  is  more 
personal  in  the  relations  betw'een  parent  and  child  than  the  efforts 
of  the  one  to  win  the  other  for  a  particular  creed.  The  parent 
has  no  right  to  transfer  to  the  State  his  obligations — if  they  exist 
at  all — to  impart  to  his  child  his  religious  faith.  For  if  religious 
faith,  why  not  anti-religious  faith?  Why  not  political  faith? 
Why  not  every  matter  of  conscience  from  vegetarianism  to 
Socialism,  from  anti- vaccination  to  disarmament?  The  State 
may  determine  that  children  should  have  certain  religious  or  moral 
training  provided  as  a  safeguard  to  good  citizenship.  But  the 
parental  claim  goes  much  further  than  that.  He  does  not  think 
of  his  child  as  a  citizen,  but  as  an  adherent  of  a  Church;  he  is 
not  interested  in  civic  wdsdom  or  stability,  but  in  a  confession  of 
faith.  This  reveals  the  difference  betw’een  the  parental  and  State 
relationship  to  children.  So  long  as  it  was  maintained  that  the 
sacrament,  taken  according  to  the  Church  of  England,  was  a 
test  of  civic  rectitude,  it  could  properly  be  imposed  upon  servants 
of  the  State,  and  the  right  of  parents  belonging  to  the  Church 
of  England  to  have  their  children  educated  in  that  creed  was 
consequently  valid.  The  secular  belief  then  was  :  ‘‘  No  Church, 
no  State.”  But  all  that  has  gone.  No  religious  tests  are  now 
applied  to  candidates  for  public  office,  and  when  the  State  ceased 
to  be  denominational,  the  claim  of  every  parent  that  his  ‘‘right” 
to  teach  his  children  his  private  religious  beliefs  (provided  they 
were  those  of  the  Established  Church,  for  the  argument  from  this 
point  of  view  was  never  sound  further  than  that)  should  become 
a  responsibility  of  the  State,  became  invalid.  This  claim  urged 
against  the  State  by  parents  is  therefore  nothing  but  the  final 
remnant  of  those  preposterous  pretensions  of  the  Established 
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Church,  that  outside  her  pale  was  the  Land  of  Moab,  and  beyond 
her  sacrament  the  Abodes  of  Sin. 

An  attempt  is  sometimes  made,  however,  to  give  the  claim  a 
more  rational  form.  We  are  told  that  there  is  something  special 
in  this  particular  parental  duty  which  makes  it  the  interest  of 
the  State  to  enforce.  It  is  sometimes  urged  that  religious 
teaching  is  vital  to  the  State  and  that  this  parental  ‘  ‘  right  ’  ’  is 
in  reality  a  State  concern.  But  when  w'e  have  gone  so  far, 
surely  we  have  shifted  our  ground  ?  The  original  claim  has  been 
transformed.  We  are  now  not  dealing  with  parental  rights  over 
a  child,  but  with  the  duty  of  the  State  to  maintain  itself  by 
teaching  virtue  to  its  members.  By  sleight  of  hand  the  egg 
which  we  originally  put  inside  the  cover  has  become  a  chicken. 
We  are,  therefore,  asked  to  accept,  in  a  more  seductive  garb  than 
clothed  it  when  our  forefathers  had  to  judge  it,  the  contention 
that  religious  dogma  is  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  State. 
Happily,  one  need  not  discuss  this.  It  has  been  settled.  The 
State  has  become  a  secular  organisation  after  a  long  conflict  during 
which  every  consideration  involved  in  this  claim  has  been  fought 
over  and  settled  adversely  to  those  now  making  the  claim.  The 
State  takes  no  cognisance  of  creed,  except  ceremonially,  and  no 
cognisance  of  rival  ethical  sanctions.  It  simply  deals  with 
character,  and  to  that  its  educational  energies  must  be  confined. 
But  the  character  training  which  the  State  must  give  in  its  own 
interests  is  a  totally  different  thing  from  that  demanded  by  the 
parent  who  imagines  that  he  has  a  right  to  get  the  community 
to  teach  his  religious  beliefs  to  his  children. 

I  am  not  sure  that  a  conscientious  parent  would  make  even 
the  original  claim.  For  he  ought  to  be  most  anxious  to  protect 
the  mind  of  his  child  against  sectionalism  and  historic  error  in 
religion,  and  to  prepare  him  for  the  supreme  moment  when  he 
becomes  conscious  that  the  finite  has  a  relation  to  the  infinite. 
Until  the  coming  of  that  moment,  a  child  has  a  right  to  be 
protected  against  the  prejudices  and  conclusions  of  its  parents, 
so  that  he  may  face  the  supreme  problem  of  life  as  a  naturally 
developed  man  whose  mind  is  clear  to  choose  fearlessly  and  in¬ 
telligently  how  his  religious  nature  is  to  express  itself.  But  that 
higher  sense  of  parental  responsibility  cannot  be  expected  to 
obtain  just  yet.  It  is  too  remotely  ideal. 

But  the  position  of  the  advocate  of  the  secular  solution  is  only 
partly  stated  when  one  has  examined  the  political  aspects  of  the 
question.  T  believe  that  there  is  no  solution  to  the  present  de¬ 
nominational  entanglement  in  education  save  the  secularising  of 
the  schools,  but  I  believe  more  than  that.  I  believe  that  the 
present  attempts  to  impart  a  spiritual  atmosphere  to  the  school 
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by  Bible  lessons  during  school  hours  is  positively  harmful  to 
the  religious  life  of  the  nation.  The  child’s  mind  is  delicate,  and 
receives  an  impress  from  the  most  subtle  agents.  It  registers  the 
tiniest  of  differences.  The  child  is  more  influenced  than  are 
adults  by  simple  experience,  because  reason  does  not  reveal  hidden 
meanings  to  him.  The  special  Bible  lesson,  separated  as  it  is  from 
other  teaching,  tends  to  impart  a  false  notion  to  the  teacher— and 
oven  to  the  child  in  a  less  degree — that  the  sacred  and  secular 
belong  to  two  different  realms  of  experience  and  thought.  The 
teacher  is  discouraged  from  making  all  lessons  moral  lessons,  and 
the  first  half-hour  (or,  what  is  far  more  often  the  case,  the  first 
ten  minutes)  becomes  a  ceremony  or  sinks  dowm  to  a  mere  secular 
task  in  memory.  Thus,  the  training  of  the  religious  faculty  of 
the  child  suffers  doubly.  It  misses  the  ethical  character  of  secular 
subjects  on  the  one  hand,  and  it  secularises  the  expression  of  the 
sacred  on  the  other.  For,  the  Bible,  taught  in  such  circumstances, 
tends  to  become  a  secular  text-book.  The  Gospel  accord¬ 
ing  to  John,  read  and  taught  half  an  hour  before  a  lesson  in 
decimal  fractions  or  in  geography,  is  purely  a  secular  affair,  and 
can  be  regarded  as  a  moral  exercise  only  if  one  believes  that 
there  is  some  special  inspiration  in  the  Bible  which  makes  its 
words  independent  of  their  circumstances.  Few'  Christians 
believe  that  nowadays. 

Training  in  the  personal  and  civic  virtues  is  essential.  To 
give  that  is  as  much  the  duty  of  the  State  as  of  the  parent.  The 
failure  of  our  education  hitherto  has  been,  in  the  main,  a  failure 
in  this  respect,  and  this  has  happened,  not  in  spite  of  Bible 
teaching,  but  because  it  has  been  dragged  in  by  the  scruff  of  the 
neck  to  make  time-tables  look  moral  and  quieten  the  hesitating 
minds  of  people  who  pay  homage  to  the  letter  because  that  excuses 
them  from  taking  the  trouble  to  understand  the  spirit.  Professor 
J.  J.  Findlay,  of  the  University  of  Manchester,  wrote  some  time 
ago  a  paper  in  which  he  said  :  “  Peace  and  order  reign  within  the 
school  because  the  teacher,  w'hether  or  no  he  imparts  religions 
instruction  and  conducts  religious  functions  with  his  scholars, 
respects  the  sanctuary  of  the  child’s  heart  and  of  the  child’s  home; 
he  knows  that  religious  development  must  abide  its  time  and 
come  to  fruition  (helped,  of  course,  by  tbe  spiritual  ministry  of 
the  Church)  outside  the  school  walls  and  within  the  secret  places 
of  the  heart.”  One  only  wishes  that  this  were  true  of  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Committees,  the  clergymen,  the  politicians,  and  the  others 
who  fuss  needlessly  about  Scripture  teaching  in  public  schools. 

The  psychological  effect  of  Bible  teaching  in  schools  has  not 
yet  been  honestly  faced  by  the  Churches.  It  certainly  misses  the 
spiritual  content  of  religion  which  is  indicated  by  tbe  term  ‘‘con- 
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version,”  and  in  so  far  as  a  mere  recital  of  the  scriptural  narra¬ 
tive  carries  with  it  moral  precept  and  example — as,  for  instance, 
a  recital  of  the  Gospel  story — the  conditions  under  which  the 
first  section  of  the  time-table  is  carried  out — the  varying  religious 
moods,  the  attitude  and  beliefs  of  teachers,  the  pressure  of  school 
work,  and  the  general  method  of  education — mean  that  in  the 
vast  majority  of  schools,  non-provided  as  well  as  provided,  this 
method  of  teaching  morality  is  extremely  inefficient.  Looking 
back  over  the  past  generation,  I  am  certain  that  an  impartial 
investigator  will  find  reason  to  conclude  that  religious  in¬ 
struction  in  schools  has  done  more  to  secularise  the  Bible  than 
to  spiritualise  secular  instruction.  It  marks — and  the  feverish 
demand  for  its  continuation  even  at  the  expense  of  political  and 
educational  unsettlement  marks  still  more  emphatically — the 
decadence  of  both  Church  and  home,  and  admits  their  failure  to 
perform  their  most  precious  functions  in  society.  The  reason 
of  the  failure,  the  existence  of  which  I  am  pointing  out,  can  be 
seen  by  the  reasons  which  men  like  Huxley  gave  for  Bible  reading. 
The  Bible  was  fine  literature,  a  treasure  of  democratic  hope,  an 
epitome  of  the  present  generation’s  ”  relations  with  the  whole  past 
history  of  civilised  mankind.”  The  Bible  may  be  all  that,  but 
that  is  not  the  Bible.  That  is  not  its  value  or  relation  to  the 
mind  of  Christendom.  From  the  religious  point  of  view,  Mr. 
Huxley’s  patronage  was  more  deadly  to  the  Bible  than  his 
criticisms. 

Xo  one  holding  my  opinion  regarding  the  value  of  religion  will 
contemplate  without  much  uneasiness  and  disquietude  the  possi¬ 
bility  that,  if  religious  instruction  be  not  given  in  schools,  it  will 
be  given  nowhere ;  but  I  think  everyone  holding  these  opinions, 
who  looks  a  little  below  the  surface,  will  contemplate  with  still 
more  uneasiness  and  disquiet  the  simple  facts  that  that  should 
be  so,  and  that  the  school  should  be  regarded  as  the  only  barrier 
against  ”  a  generation  that  knows  not  God.”  The  more  one 
clings  to  the  school  as  the  sole  or  essential  custodian  of  religion, 
the  deeper  one  sinks  into  the  mire ;  the  longer  we  postpone  the 
day  of  honest  confession  that  the  Church  and  family  are  being 
malformed  by  modern  conditions  of  life,  and  of  equally  honest 
confession  that  school  religion  is  of  little  value  at  best,  the  more 
do  we  allow  both  Church  and  family  to  degenerate  into  some¬ 
thing  meaner  and  more  unworthy  than  they  now  are.  By  their 
present  opposition  to  the  secular  solution.  Church  and  Chapel  alike 
are  confessing  that  they  care  more  for  religious  appearances  than 
realities,  and  that  they  fear  to  face  the  essential  problem  :  ”  What 
IS  there  in  modern  society  weakening  its  moral  and  spiritual 
functions?  ” 

VOL.  lxxxiii.  n.s.  3  a 
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The  social  statistics  which  may  be  taken  to  indicate  the  effects 
of  religious  instruction  must  be  for  ever  uncertain.  But  without  ■ 
placing  too  much  definite  meaning  upon  them,  they  are  ad¬ 
mittedly  disappointing.  Our  police  are  not  joining  the  unemployed;  j 

our  language  is  not  being  purified  ;  our  civic  virtues  are  not  becom¬ 
ing  more  conspicuous ;  a  poster  announcing  that  w’orkmen’s  beer 
will  be  increased  in  price  has  still  more  effect  than  one  announc¬ 
ing  that  their  children  will  have  more  opportunities  to  grow  up 
into  better  men  and  w'omen.  In  some  respects  the  figures  of 
juvenile  crime  may  be  used  most  legitimately  to  throw  light  upon 
the  effect  of  the  moral  influences  of  juvenile  training.  But  even 
here  little  can  be  trusted.  Conditions  vary  much,  and  complicat¬ 
ing  elements  are  baffling.  It  used  to  be  the  fashion  to  quote 
France  against  secular  education,  but  it  was  pointed  out  that 
the  juveniles  who  were  the  subjects  of  the  statistics  belonged  to 
that  age  which  was  trained  under  clericalism  before  the  secular 
schools  were  predominant.  It  w^as  proved,  at  the  same  time,  that 
juvenile  crime  showed  as  alarming  increases  in  Germany  as  in 
France,  and  by  and  by  conditions  and  statistics  began  to  improve 
in  both  countries,  and  the  impartial  student  seeking  after  truth 
had  to  confess  that  the  influence  of  religious  teaching  in  German 
schools  was  hard  to  find.  Only  such  decided  opinions  by  men  of 
such  excellent  judgment  as  Dr.  Paul  Passy,  one  of  the  sturdiest 
religious  leaders  in  France — “Personally,  as  a  citizen  and  a 
Christian,  I  am  glad  we  have  secular  education  ” — remain  to 
influence  us. 

Then  colonial  experience  was  brought  up.  But  here  again  the 
evidence  was  more  in  favour  of  secular  schoofs  than  against  them. 
Victoria,  the  secular  education  colony,  “has  by  far  the  best 
record  in  Australia  in  regard  to  crime.”  Besides,  Victoria  has 
steadily  refused  to  change,  in  spite  of  vigorous  campaigns 
conducted  by  certain  sects.  When  I  was  in  Australia  a  short 
time  ago,  an  agitation  was  on  foot  in  Queensland  to  place  the 
schools  on  a  more  religious  footing.  One  of  the  leaflets  issued 
against  the  change  was  a  magnificent  piece  of  cruel  irony.  It 
analysed  the  figures  of  crime,  and  showed  that  the  Bible-teaching 
States  were  less  moral  than  the  others,  and  that  most  criminals 
came  from  the  sects  which  gave  religious  instruction  in  schools. 
So  here  again  one  finds  no  evidence  of  the  value  of  the  religious 
instruction  given  in  public  schools  by  teachers  in  secular  subjects. 
The  Queensland  manifesto  had,  of  course,  no  scientific  value.  It 
only  knocked  on  the  head  the  statements  made  in  favour  of  a 
change  by  showing  that  they  could  not  be  proved. 

The  only  safe  conclusion  we  can  come  to  is  this  :  Experience 
has  shown  that  the  religious  lessons  of  public  schools  have  little 
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or  no  beneficial  effect  on  public  morality,  and  I  would  venture 
to  add,  as  a  further  opinion,  that  whilst  we  rely  upon  them  so 
much  as  we  now  do,  our  attention  is  likely  to  remain  diverted 
from  better  ways  of  improving  the  morals  of  the  community. 

Keeping  all  these  considerations  in  mind,  I  am  disposed  to 
push  my  observations  still  further  and  to  say  that  the  more 
spiritual  the  life  of  a  Church  is,  the  less  will  it  favour  public- 
school  religious  instruction.  The  Catholic  Church  occupies  a 
place  all  to  herself.  Hers  is  not  merely  a  different  form  of  religion 
from  Protestantism,  but  a  different  theory  of  the  State  and  of 
politics.  Her  system  of  organisation  is  essentially  opposed  to 
liberty,  and  as  liberty  has  its  seat  in  the  mind  of  man,  the  Catholic 
insists  that  the  school  must  be  part  of  the  organisation  of  the 
Church.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  though  he  stands  side 
by  side  with  the  Archbishop  of  Westminster  in  opposing  the 
Education  Bills  of  Liberal  Governments,  has  little  in  common 
with  his  Eoman  Catholic  ally  when  whys  and  wherefores  are 
under  discussion.  The  Eoman  Catholic  Church  can  never  accept 
the  political  conditions  of  a  Protestant  State,  and  the  claims  of 
the  Catholic  schools,  therefore,  do  not  bear  upon  the  questions 
which  I  am  discussing  in  this  paper,  but  upon  the  more  funda¬ 
mental  political  problems  of  Catholic  Government. 

It  is  of  some  interest  to  observe  that  the  areas  in  England  and 
Wales  where  no  religious  instruction  in  public  schools  is  given 
are  found  mostly  in  districts  where  “conversion”  is  regarded 
as  the  essential  characteristic  of  religion.  Out  of  the  seventy 
schools  in  Cardigan,  for  instance,  sixty-six  have  no  such  instruc¬ 
tion  ;  out  of  the  100  in  Carmarthen ,  sixty-two  are  purely  secular. 
The  fact  that  in  Wales  there  are  over  160  schools  with  a  time¬ 
table  which  is  purely  secular,  so  far  from  condemning  the  religious 
indifference  of  the  Principality,  ought  really  to  be  put  in  the 
forefront  of  the  reasons  showing  how  religiously-minded  the 
Welshman  is.  If  it  be  true,  as  we  are  sometimes  told,  that  he 
is  becoming  indifferent,  his  indifference  will  be  shown  by  his 
laying  greater  emphasis  on  voluntary  denominational  schools, 
and  on  religious  instruction  being  given  in  Council  schools. 

We  stand  to-day  at  a  point  where  we  seem  to  be  hemmed  in 
by  walls  of  denominational  strife  on  all  sides  but  one.  But  we 
are  afraid  to  move  out  in  that  direction .  The  way  bears  an  ugly 
name.  We  fear  to  go  whither  it  leads,  and  hitherto  the  people 
have  not  been  willing  to  enter  upon  it.  Mr.  McKenna,  however, 
has  begun  to  explore  it.  In  his  single-school  areas  he  offers 
secular  education  as  a  bribe  to  the  denominational  parents,  which, 
if  they  accept  it,  will  put  them  in  this  position.  Before  or  after 
school  hours  their  children  will  be  taught  denominational,  but, 
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during  school  hours,  secular  subjects  only.  Cannot  this  idea  be 
widened?  Why  not  make  it  the  rule  of  all  public  schools?  It 
has  its  disadvantages.  Different  teachers  will  be  provided,  but 
that  is  not  all  disadvantage.  It  is  better  that  Canon  Wilberforce 
should  read  prayers  in  the  House  of  Commons  than  that  the 
Speaker  or  Serjeant-at-Arms  should  do  so.  It  would  place  a 
heavy  burden  upon  the  Church  and  the  family.  But  surely  that 
is  not  all  disadvantage  either?  We  are  told  that  parents  demand 
religious  instruction.  Would  it  not  be  a  good  thing  to  compel 
them  to  take  some  trouble  to  see  that  their  children  attend  these 
exercises  by  making  the  exercises  special  and  not  ordinary  parts 
of  the  time-table  ?  It  would  certainly  tend  to  make  parents  think 
far  more  of  their  children  than  they  now  do.  It  would  relieve 
the  State  of  the  sectarian  difficulty,  and  would  almost  imme¬ 
diately  unify  our  education  and  place  all  elementary  schools  under 
public  control.  It  might  afford  conditions  under  which  the 
Churches  might  reap  all  the  benefits  they  hope  from  a  right  of 
entry,  and  at  the  same  time  save  the  schools  and  the  children  from 
the  obvious  evils  of  that  proposal  as  it  is  now  formulated.  If  we 
refuse  this  we  shall  continue  to  run  hither  and  thither  seeking 
a  way  out  through  the  walls  which  face  us,  and  we  shall  not  find 
it.  Education  Bill  after  Education  Bill  will  be  drafted  only  to 
be  defeated.  Political  contests  will  remain  a  scrimmage  of  sec¬ 
tarian  leaders,  and  national  progress  will  be  retarded  and  con¬ 
torted  by  minor  and  side  issues  being  thrust  into  the  foreground 
of  political  conflict.  The  nation  is  sick  of  this  interminable  and 
unchristian  squabble.  If  half  a  dozen  men  on  both  sides  were 
compelled  to  hold  their  tongues,  or  were  forbidden  to  use  the 
organisation  of  the  Churches  for  political  purposes,  the  vast 
majority  of  parents  w'ould  allow  a  settlement  to  be  made,  for 
the  people  desire  their  children  to  be  educated  by  teachers  selected 
solely  for  their  capacity  to  impart  knowledge  and  to  train  the 
best  that  is  in  a  child’s  personality.  Will  not  the  Church,  in 
all  its  sections  and  fragments,  remember  the  political  advice  once 
given  by  its  Head,  and,  rendering  unto  Cnesar  the  things  that  are 
Caesar’s,  and  to  God  the  things  that  are  God’s,  rest  content? 

J.  Ramsay  Macdonald. 
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The  saying  that  every  nation  gets  the  army  it  deserves  is  well 
illustrated  in  our  own  case.  While  the  gratitude  and  pride  always 
evoked  by  the  heroic  deeds  of  our  fighting  men  were  rewarded, 
even  in  the  dark  days  of  the  South  African  war,  by  the  assurance 
that  “the  men  are  splendid,”  our  lack  of  intelligent  interest  in 
questions  of  military  administration  and  our  tendency  to  dismiss 
all  such  matters  as  inscrutable  mysteries  of  an  unspeakable  War 
Office,  have  also  met  with  the  return  they  have  deserved — in¬ 
stability,  inefficiency,  and  extravagance.  As  minister  succeeds 
minister,  each  announces  root-and-branch  reform  of  what  his 
predecessor  left ;  and  there  seems  to  be  no  single  fundamental 
principle,  accepted  by  all,  on  which  a  permanent  structure 
may  be  reared.  Nay,  by  some  strange  perversion,  the  very 
patriotism  that  places  national  defence  above  party  is  turned  to 
evil,  and  we  lack  even  the  permanence  that  comes  of  the  crystal¬ 
lisation  of  opinion  into  party  shibboleth,  so  that  statesmen  sit 
side  by  side  on  the  same  bench,  and  succeed  one  another  at  the 
War  Office,  whose  policies  as  to  the  numbers  and  organisation 
o!  the  Regulars,  the  Militia  and  the  Volunteers  are  in  direct 
conflict. 

Without  underrating  the  importance  of  the  problems  relating 
to  the  auxiliary  forces,  it  may  be  said  that  of  all  the  questions  in 
this  sphere,  that  of  the  organisation  of  the  regular  infantry  is 
the  first  and  most  vital ;  and  there  is  none  that  better  shows  the 
pressing  need  of  continuity.  Thirty-six  years  after  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  Cardwell’s  reforms,  we  find  the  flattest  possible  con¬ 
tradiction  as  to  their  merits  between  two  schools  of  thought.  Mr. 
Haldane,  in  his  memorandum  of  July  30th,  1906,  delivered  a  con¬ 
sidered  judgment  to  the  effect  that  waste  both  of  money  and  of 
men  will  be  most  surely  obviated  by  adhering  to  the  Cardwell 
system,  thus  ranging  himself  with  the  Unionist  War  Ministers 
of  the  ’nineties;  while  Mr.  Arnold-Forster,  who  in  1898  pro¬ 
claimed  that  the  system  had  not  produced,  and  could  not  produce, 
an  Army,  and  who  two  years  ago  was  actively  preparing  its 
abolition,  has  since  that  time  repeatedly  and  emphatically  re¬ 
newed  his  profession  of  faith ;  and  Sir  C.  Dilke  unwaveringly 
supports  him.  At  the  same  time,  it  seems  doubtful  whether 
there  are  fifty  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  have 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  subject  to  discuss  it  profitably, 

(1)  The  publication  of  this  article,  written  some  time  ago,  has  unfortnnately 
been  delayed. — Ed.  F.  R. 
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or  who  feel  sufficient  interest  in  it  to  form  an  independent  opinion- 
while  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  in  the  Army  itself  the  long-continued 
uncertainty  and  unrest  do  serious  harm. 

What  is  the  remedy  for  this  state  of  things?  Must  we,  as 
Lord  Rosebery  has  suggested,  make  a  prominent  general  into 
a  dictator  for  military  affairs,  permanent  in  successive  Govern¬ 
ments?  If  we  reject  this  solution  as  fantastic,  the  only  cure  lies 
in  a  frank  recognition  by  members  of  Parliament  and  the  thinking 
public  that  these  things  are  not  mysteries  of  the  science  of 
warfare,  but  essentially  matters  of  business  and  economy  which 
it  is  their  duty  to  master.  In  the  hope  of  showing  that  such 
subjects  are  neither  recondite  nor  intolerably  technical,  I  propose 
here  to  explain  the  main  issues  of  the  Cardwell  controversy. 

The  Franco-German  war  found  our  Line  infantry  composed  of 
141  regiments,  each  consisting  of  one  battalion  and  a  depot.  A 
regiment,  in  our  Army,  is  the  body  corporate  of  which  officers  and 
men  are  members,  the  undying  embodiment  of  the  glories  and 
traditions  of  generations.  A  soldier  enlisted  for  one  regiment 
cannot  be  transferred  to  another  without  his  consent.  A  battalion 
is  the  unit  in  which  infantry  takes  the  field.  A  depot  is  a 
stationary  centre  at  which  recruits  receive  their  earliest  training, 
and  which  in  other  ways  serves  the  regiment  as  its  permanent 
pied  a  terre.  Under  the  old  system  a  recruit,  after  a  period  of 
training  at  the  depot  of  the  regiment  for  which  he  enlisted, 
passed  on  to  the  battalion,  at  home  or  abroad,  and  there  he  served 
out  his  time  unless  he  came  back  to  the  depot  or  volunteered  for 
transfer  to  another  regiment.  Enlistment  was  for  “  long”  ser¬ 
vice,  t.e.,  a  first  term  of  ten  years,  renew’able  for  a  second  term  of 
eleven  years,  after  which  the  soldier  was  eligible  for  pension;  but, 
however  long  he  served,  when  he  left  the  ranks  he  left  the  Army 
for  good  and  all.  Thus  the  force  available  for  war  consisted  of 
nothing  but  the  men  serving  ‘  ‘  with  the  colours  ’  ’  and  such  raw 
recruits  as  might  be  enlisted  when  war  broke  out. 

Cardwell  made  two  great  changes.  He  combined  (“linked”) 
the  regiments  in  pairs,  forming  regiments  of  two  battalions  and 
a  depot.  The  regiment  remaining  (as  before)  the  body  in  which 
the  soldier  had  a  right  to  serve,  a  man  could  be  transferred  at 
will  from  one  battalion  of  his  regiment  to  the  other.  Each  of  the 
regiments  thus  formed  was  to  have  one  battalion  abroad  and  one 
at  home,^  and  recruits,  after  a  short  period  of  drill  at  the  depot, 
were  to  pass  to  the  home  battalion  for  training  before  going  on 
to  the  battalion  abroad ;  while  men  invalided  home  (when  suffi¬ 
ciently  recovered),  and  those  who  had  finished  a  term  of  service 

(1)  One  battalion,  the  Cameron  Highlanders,  remained  a  regiment  by  itself 
till  a  second  battalion  was  added  to  it  by  Lord  Lansdowne. 
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abroad,  could  join  the  home  battalion.  At  the  same  time,  he 
introduced  “short”  service  of  six  years  with  the  colours,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  SIX  years  in  the  Army  Eeserve  ;  that  is,  the  soldier  after 
six  years  returned  to  civil  life,  but  remained  liable  to  be  recalled 
to  the  colours  in  time  of  national  emergency,  receiving  a  retaining 
fee  of  6d.  a  day  till  twelve  years  from  the  date  of  enlistment,  after 
which  he  left  the  Army  entirely.  This  service  in  the  Eeserve  is 
the  essential  feature  of  ‘  ‘  short  ’  ’  as  opposed  to  ‘  ‘  long  ’  ’  service 
in  its  original  signification  ;  but  now  that  the  principle  of  a  Eeserve 
is  universally  admitted,  the  terms  long  and  short  are  often  applied 
according  as  a  greater  or  less  portion  of  the  whole  twelve  years  is 
spent  with  the  colours. 

To  appreciate  the  bearings  of  these  changes  we  must  glance  at 
the  special  conditions  which  the  British  infantry  system  has  to 
meet.  It  has  to  maintain  the  standing  garrisons  of  India  and  the 
Colonies,  to  furnish  a  force  for  oversea  expeditions  and  (pace  the 
Ultramarines)  to  provide  some  nucleus  of  regular  troops  for  home 
defence.  Opinions  as  to  the  strengths  necessary  for  these  several 
purposes  may  vary  widely,  and  indeed  there  can  be  no  fixed  rule, 
for  a  change  in  the  political  conditions  of  any  part  of  the  wwld 
may  affect  the  question  ;  but,  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  the  contrary, 
more  than  half  of  our  Line  infantry  is  always  abroad,  and  most 
of  it  in  climates  in  which  prolonged  military  service  involves,  for 
the  Englishman,  serious  risk  to  health  and  life.  This  at  once 
differentiates  our  problem  from  that  of  any  other  army.  It  renders 
voluntary  enlistment  for  foreign  service  a  necessity,  even  if  there 
were  a  conscript  army  for  home  defence.  This,  in  turn,  obliges 
us  to  take  recruits  at  the  age  at  which  we  can  get  them,  instead 
of  calling  up  an  annual  contingent  at  the  most  suitable  age,  in 
Continental  fashion.  And  the  fact  that  half  the  recruits  we  get 
are  under  nineteen  involves  the  maintenance  at  home  of  a  large 
number  of  men  maturing  for  foreign  service,  for  medical  consi¬ 
derations  forbid  the  sending  to  India  of  lads  under  twenty.  This 
period  of  maturing  is  not,  however,  thrown  away ;  it  enables  the 
young  soldier  to  be  physically  developed  and  fully  trained,  so  that 
(apart  from  sickness  contracted  locally)  all  the  men  in  an  Indian 
battalion  are  fit  to  go  anywhere  and  do  anything. 

Cardwell’s  method  of  meeting  these  conditions  was  as  follows  : — 

(a)  The  force  abroad  remained  homogeneous  with  the  force  at 
home,  the  two  battalions  of  each  regiment  changing  places  at 
long  intervals. 

(b)  Each  year  the  battalion  abroad  sent  home  the  men  who 
had  finished  their  colour  service  to  join  the  Eeserve,  while  the 
battalion  at  home  sent  out  a  ”  draft  ”  of  trained  soldiers  to  take 
their  places,  and  in  turn  took  in  recruits. 
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(c)  The  force  for  expeditions  overseas,  or  for  home  defence 
was  to  be  provided  by  “  mobilising  ”  the  home  battalions,  f.e.,  by 
recalling  to  the  colours  the  trained  reservists  of  each  regiment 
the  immature  and  partly-trained  men  which  the  home  cadres 
contained  in  peace  being  relegated  to  the  depots,  where  in  due 
course  they  would  mature  to  supply  the  waste  of  war. 

There  were  other  important  features  in  Cardwell’s  reforms, 
such  as  the  “  localisation  ”  of  the  regiments  in  county  areas,  and 
the  affiliation  to  them  of  the  county  militia ;  but  for  the  purposes 
of  this  paper  the  above  three  points  are  the  essence  of  his  system. 

To  say  that  the  Army  hated  these  changes  is  a  mild  statement 
of  its  attitude.  It  was  more  than  regimental  sentiment  could 
be  expected  to  stand,  that  the  author  of  the  abolition  of  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  commissions  in  the  Army  should  go  on  to 
deprive  the  Fighting  Fifty -Fifth  of  the  name  round  which  the 
glorious  traditions  of  a  century  clustered,  should  rechristen  it  the 
First  Battalion  Loamshire  Regiment,  and  should  compel  it  not 
only  to  share  its  colours  and  distinctions  with  a  second  battalion, 
a  hated  rival  or  despised  inferior,  but  also  to  drain  itself  annually 
of  its  best  men — at  home  to  support  its  partner  in  this  unhappy 
union  :  abroad  to  swell  the  new-fangled  Reserve.  Practical  soldiers 
asserted  roundly  that  the  reservists  were  lost  to  the  Army ;  that 
they  would  not  be  forthcoming  when  wanted,  and  that,  even  if 
they  were,  they  would  be  useless  as  soldiers.  But  these  objec¬ 
tions  no  longer  carry  weight.  As  Lord  Roberts  has  testified,' 

‘  ‘  Any  want  of  regimental  camaraderie  that  may  have  existed  was 
completely  swept  away  by  the  late  war.  The  battalions  are  now 
not  only  thoroughly  welded  together,  but  a  strong  and  real  attach¬ 
ment  has  sprung  up  between  the  regiments  and  the  counties  with 
which  they  are  connected,  an  attachment  which  has  been  attended 
with  the  happiest  results.”  And  the  final  justification  of  the 
faith  of  Lord  Wolseley  and  other  distinguished  soldiers,  then  of 
the  younger  school,  in  the  value  of  the  Reserve,  is  writ  large  in 
the  report  of  Lord  Elgin’s  Commission  on  the  South  African  war. 

Gradually,  as  a  new  generation  of  officers  and  men  grew  up, 
and  the  merits  of  the  new  system  became  patent,  it  won  an 
increasing  share  of  favour  in  military  opinion,  till  Sir  Evelyn 
Wood  could  say  that  “Every  general  who  has  studied  the  thing 
at  all  believes  that  the  linked  battalion  system  has  been  our  salva¬ 
tion  ”  ;  and  in  the  middle  ’nineties  it  seemed  to  be  permanently 
established.  But  enough  of  the  old  leaven  remained  to  cause 
all  the  difficulties  of  the  Army  to  be  attributed  popularly  to  the 
system;  and  in  1898  the  reaction  culminated  in  an  attack  “all 
along  the  line  ”  by  Mr,  Arnold-Forster  in  The  Times.  Sir 

(1)  Nineteenth  Century  and  After.  January,  1905. 
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Artilur  (afterwards  Lord)  Haliburton,  who  bad  recently  retired 
from  the  War  Office,  made  a  reply  in  the  same  columns  which 
seemed  to  be  accepted  by  the  official  world  as  convincing,  and  once 
more  the  system  appeared  secure ;  but  in  1903  Mr.  Arnold-Forster 
became  Secretary  of  State  for  War.  He  at  once  announced  his 
intention  of  throwing  Cardwell  overboard,  and  in  1904  laid  before 
Parliament  the  details  of  his  proposed  reforms. 

Kobody  now  thinks  of  reverting  to  what  Lord  Wolseley  has 
called  the  “theatrical”  long-service  Army  of  the  pre-Cardwell 
(lays;  and  the  Arnold-Forster  scheme  is  the  only  alternative  to 
the  Cardwell  system  which  has  been  laid  before  the  public  in 
sulhcient  detail  to  enable  its  merits  to  be  judged.  Before  going 
further,  therefore,  let  us  see  what  the  alternative  is. 

The  basic  idea  of  the  scheme  is  the  two-Army  plan — a  long- 
service  Army  for  foreign  garrisons  and  a  separate  short-service 
Army  for  home  defence — as  advocated  by  Sir  C.  Dilke  and  Mr. 
Spenser  Wilkinson  in  their  book  on  Imperial  Defence.  But  in 
working  out  the  scheme,  it  seems  to  have  been  found  necessary 
to  interpret  ‘  ‘  long  service  ’  ’  not  in  the  original  sense  of  an  army 
in  which  all  service  is  with  the  colours,  but  in  the  sense  of  a 
relatively  short  period  of  reserve  service,  and  also  to  modify  the 
principle  of  complete  separation  between  the  two  armies.  The 
main  features  of  the  scheme  as  presented  to  Parliament  were  :  — 

(a)  104  battalions  for  ‘  ‘  general  service  ’  ’  of  nine  years  with 
the  colours  and  three  in  reserve,  circulating  between  India,  Colo¬ 
nies  and  home,  78  being  abroad  and  26  at  home. 

(b)  71  battalions  forborne  service,  of  two  years  with  the  colours 
and  six  in  reserve,  liable  to  be  sent  abroad  only  in  national  emer¬ 
gency,  and  receiving  lower  pay,  except  100  general-service  men 
in  each  home-service  battalion. 

(c)  These  battalions  to  be  organised  in  groups  containing  six 
general-service  battalions  abroad,  two  at  home,  and  five  or  six 
home-service  battalions.  Officers  to  be  interchangeable  within 
the  group.  Men  to  be  interchangeable  within  the  general-service 
section  of  it. 

id)  Large  depots  for  training  the  recruits  of  the  several  groups. 

(e)  General-service  recruits  to  be  at  least  nineteen  years  old, 
and  to  be  trained  at  the  depots  till  fit  for  service  abroad.  Home- 
service  recruits  to  be  taken  at  eighteen  years,  and  trained  at  the 
depots  for  three  months. 

ip  Annual  cost  practically  the  same  as  that  of  the  Cardwell 
system. 

The  grouping  feature  of  this  scheme,  proposed  by  a  Minister 
who  in  1898  had  insisted  on  the  wickedness  and  folly  of  shifting 
men  about,  even  within  the  bounds  of  a  two-battalion  regiment, 
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save  for  the  strongest  reasons  of  necessity,  is  an  indication  that 
with  a  large  force  abroad,  “  linking  ”  with  the  force  at  home  in 
some  form  or  other  is  unavoidable ;  and  shows  how  completely  this 
earliest  objection  to  the  Cardwell  scheme  has  ceased  to  carry 
weight.  As  we  shall  see  later,  Cardwell  might  have  done  well 
while  he  was  about  it,  to  make  four-battalion  instead  of  two- 
battalion  regiments. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  consider  the  more  modern  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  Cardwell  system. 

1.  Condition  of  the  Home  Battalions. — Every  year  the  home 
battalion  has  to  send  to  its  sister  battalion  abroad  a  draft  of 
matured  and  trained  soldiers  averaging  162,^  but  sometimes  con¬ 
siderably  exceeding  that  number.  This  process  is  said  to  reduce 
the  home  battalion  to  a  condition  of  absolute  inefficiency,  pictur¬ 
esquely  described  as  that  of  a  squeezed  lemon.  But  we  must 
ask,  inefficiency  for  what  purpose?  For  war?  The  home  batta¬ 
lion  is  not  intended  to  go  to  war  without  going  through  the  process 
of  ‘  ‘  mobilisation  ’  ’ ;  and  its  efficiency  when  mobilised  was  fully 
demonstrated  in  South  Africa.  [The  question  of  a  force  for 
small  wars,  when  there  is  no  general  mobilisation,  is  dealt  with 
later.]  For  training  the  officers  and  men  in  its  ranks?  Its 
efficiency  as  a  training  school  is  proved  by  the  admittedly  high 
condition  of  the  force  in  India,  which  is  composed  of  its  pupils. 
It  is  nevertheless  quite  possible,  in  pursuit  of  economy,  to  cut 
down  the  strength  of  the  home  battalion  to  a  point  at  which  it 
would  neither  be  efficient  as  a  training  machine  nor  pass  enough 
men  through  its  ranks  to  form  a  Reserve  strong  enough  to  com¬ 
plete  it  to  war  strength.  But  this  is  a  mere  question  of  numbers, 
not  of  principle.  If  the  home  battalions  are  allowed  enough 
men,  they  are  perfectly  efficient  for  their  proper  purposes,  though 
their  appearance  on  peace  parades,  with  the  reservists  out  of 
sight  and  Out  of  mind,  may  not  be  so  imposing  as  that  of  a  long- 
service  Army. 

An  important  question  of  principle  is,  however,  raised  by  Mr. 
Arnold-Forster’s  contention  that  the  drafts  for  abroad  should  be 
found  from  the  depots  and  not  from  the  home  battalions.  Of 
course,  those  battalions  would  be  improved  if  they  were  relieved 
of  the  duty  of  finding  drafts  and  still  allowed  to  keep  their  present 
numbers,  but  this  would  mean  simply  an  addition  to  the  strength 
and  cost  of  the  depots,  with  no  saving  to  balance  it.  And  even 
if  such  an  addition  were  made,  the  question  would  again  arise 
whether  still  better  results  would  not  be  obtained  by  making  the 
addition  to  the  battalions  and  not  to  the  depots.  To  make  the 
comparison  fair,  we  must  take  the  same  total  number  of  men  at 
(1)  Haliburton  :  Wantage  Committee  Report,  p.  43. 
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home  under  either  system ;  and  the  question  is,  would  it  be  an 
improvement  to  remove  from  the  home  battalions  to  the  depots  all 
the  young  soldiers  maturing  for  abroad  ?  As  the  drafts  go  out  in 
the  winter,  the  battalion  is  at  its  best  during  the  summer  season 
of  field  exercises  and  manoeuvres,  for  which  especially  strong  bat- 
I  talions  are  a  desideratum.  ’Tis  better  to  have  trained  and  lost 

!  than  never  to  have  trained  at  all.  And  as  regards  the  effect  on  the 

individuals  who  form  the  drafts,  military  opinion  is  unanimous 
that  training  in  the  fighting  unit  (battalion)  is  far  superior  to  that 
afforded  by  the  sedentary  depot. ^  To  find  the  men  for  his  large 
depots,  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  had  to  cut  down  71  of  the  battalions  at 
home  to  443  rank  and  file,  as  against  the  720  of  the  present 
Cardwell  home  battalions ;  and  of  these  400  were  men  of  under 
two  years’  service.  So  much  for  efificient  home  battalions  ! 

2.  Number  of  Home  Battalions. — But  here  comes  in  an  objec- 
I  tion  of  a  different  character.  The  Cardwell  system,  it  is  said, 
requiring  a  battalion  at  home  for  every  one  abroad,  stands  in  the 
way  of  a  reduction  of  the  Kegular  Army  at  home  to  dimensions 
which  would  otherwise  suffice,  and  is  thus  the  great  obstacle  to 
economy.  Certainly,  if  the  Kegulars  at  home  had  only  to  main¬ 
tain  the  garrisons  abroad,  the  double-battalion  system  would  be 
unnecessarily  expensive.  But,  as  already  stated,  they  have  also 
to  provide  the  expeditionary  force  and  to  contribute  to  home 
defence;  and  the  question  therefore  is,  have  we  more  battalions 
'  at  home  than  we  ought  to  maintain  for  these  purposes?  The 
answer  depends  on  policy.  At  present,  with  seventy -one  line 
battalions  and  eight  battalions  of  guards  at  home,  we  can  just 
find  the  infantry  for  three  Army  Corps  (seventy-five  *  battalions) 

I  with  practically  nothing  to  spare.  The  Arnold-Forster  scheme, 
far  from  reducing  these  numbers,  gave  ninety-seven  battalions 
of  line  and  ten  of  guards.  Suppose,  however,  that  it  is  decided 
that  an  expeditionary  force  of  three  Army  Corps  is  more  than 
we  can  afford,  and  that  accordingly  we  abandon  the  Cardwell 

(system  and  create  large  depots  to  find  the  foreign  drafts,  what 
are  the  possibilities  of  economy?  We  must  begin  by  shifting 
from  the  battalions  to  the  depots  the  men  required  to  find  drafts 
for  abroad.  Only  a  War  Office  expert  can  say  how  many 
men  are  necessary  to  produce  an  average  annual  output  of  162 
trained  soldiers ;  but  considering  that  half  the  recruits  enlist 
in  their  nineteenth  year,  and  that  they  have  all  to  be  twenty 
years  old  before  they  go  to  India,  it  cannot  well  be  less  than  260. 
We  should  therefore  have  to  cut  down  our  home  battalions,  now 

(1)  Report  of  the  Wantage  Committee,  p.  4. 

(2)  The  new  organisation  of  six  Divisions  (with  Army  troops)  does  not 
alter  this  number. 
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720  strong,  by  more  than  one-third  of  their  men,  with  of  course  a 
due  proportion  of  the  ofdcers  and  non-commissioned  officers  to 
train  them.  To  make  this  reduction  in  each  battalion  would 
make  them  all  inefficient,  even  as  training  schools.  To  make  it 
by  reducing  the  number  of  battalions  would  destroy  the  cadres 
of  a  whole  Army  Corps.  Here  we  see  the  transcendent  merit 
of  the  Cardwell  system,  that  even  the  recruit  is  utilised  to  main¬ 
tain  a  potential  fighting  unit.  Probably  the  reduction  would  fall 
partly  on  the  number  of  battalions  and  partly  on  the  strength  of 
each ;  but  in  any  case  the  mere  change  of  organisation  must 
cause  a  serious  loss  of  cadres,  before  we  reduced  the  Army  by  a 
man  or  its  cost  by  a  five-pound  note.  To  go  further  and  effect 
any  substantial  reduction  in  the  estimates,  we  should  have  to 
cut  our  fighting  force  down  to,  or  below,  a  two  Army  Corps 
standard. 

A  further  objection  often  raised  under  this  head  is  that  the 
system  has  broken  down,  since  there  are,  in  fact,  more  battalions 
abroad  than  at  home.  Though  Cardwell  thought  he  saw  his 
way  to  reduce  the  battalions  abroad  to  seventy,  he  failed  to  do 
so ;  and  though  at  a  later  date  Lord  Lansdowne  added  fifteen 
battalions  to  the  Army,  the  increased  demands  of  India,  South 
Africa,  and  Egypt  still  left  us  with  less  than  half  our  battalions 
at  home.  Mr.  Haldane  has  withdrawn  eight  battalions  from 
the  Colonies;  but  as  he  has  disbanded  them,  the  balance  is  not 
even  now  restored.  It  is  true  that  the  full  application  of  the  Card- 
well  system  requires  that  there  should  be  a  battalion  at  home  for 
each  one  permanently  abroad ;  but  it  is  not  true  that  the  partial 
departure  from  the  system  involved  in  a  few  regiments  having 
both  battalions  abroad  implies  the  breakdown  of  the  system  as 
a  whole.  The  disturbance  is  limited  to  the  regiments  so  situated, 
the  rest  of  the  Army  being  in  no  way  affected.  Space  does  not 
permit  a  discussion  here  of  the  expedients  ^  by  which  the  diffi¬ 
culty  admits  of  being  met,  and  has  been  met  during  the  past 
thirty-six  years ;  at  the  worst  it  is  open  to  adopt  partially  the 
rival  system  of  drafting  direct  from  depots.  It  is  part  of  the 
Cardwell  doctrine  that  all  such  expedients  are  more  or  less  unsatis¬ 
factory;  but  so  long  as  there  is  hope  of  the  withdrawal  from 
abroad  of  battalions  to  equalise  the  numbers,  it  would  obviously 
be  still  more  unsatisfactory  to  raise  fresh  home  battalions  for 
the  purpose.  That  such  temporary  difficulties  can  be  met  without 
dislocating  the  system  as  a  whole  is  in  fact  a  proof  of  its 
elasticity ;  and  in  this  respect  it  compares  not  unfavourably  with 
the  Arnold-Forster  scheme,  in  which  the  despatch  of  a  single 
extra  battalion  abroad  would  leave  the  group  affected  with  only 

(1)  They  are  dealt  with  at  length  in  the  Report  of  the  Wantage  Committee. 
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I  one  general  service  battalion  at  home  linked  to  seven  abroad,  a 
I  state  of  things  which  must  dislocate  the  machinery  of  the  entire 

I  group- 

3.  Force  for  Small  Wars. — The  home  battalion  is  admittedly 
i  unfit  to  take  the  field  without  being  “mobilised,”  while  the 
t  Reserve  can  be  called  out  only  in  national  emergency  and  with 
constitutional  formalities ;  but  w-e  frequently  require  to  put  a 
few  battalions  in  the  field  for  minor  operations  w^hich  do  not 
:  constitute  such  an  emergency,  and  for  this  the  system  left 

=  by  Cardwell  made  no  provision,  doubtless  because  for  years 

after  short-service  enlistment  began  the  majority  of  the  men 
i  in  the  home  battalions  were  still  long-service  soldiers.  Here, 

!  again,  various  more  or  less  unsatisfactory  makeshifts  were  tried, 
j  until  Lord  Lansdowne  made  systematic  provision.  He  instituted 
a  special  limited  section  of  the  Eeserve,  consisting  of  5,000  men, 
who  for  an  extra  sixpence  a  day  accepted  the  liability  to  come 
out  for  active  service  without  formalities.  He  also,  in  adding 
I  battalions  to  the  Army,  added  third  and  fourth  battalions  to 

j  existing  regiments,  instead  of  creating  new  two-battalion  regi- 

I  ments.  The  advantage  so  gained  is  that  a  four-battalion  regi¬ 

ment  with  two  battalions  at  home  can  make  one  of  them  fit  for 
active  service  without  mobilisation,  by  transferring  seasoned 
E  soldiers  from  the  other.  In  the  same  way ,  the  Guards  regiments 
of  two  and  three  battalions  can  each  put  a  battalion  in  the  field. 
It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  Cardwell  wmuld  have  done  well 
to  make  four-battalion  regiments  the  rule,  and  that  the  recent 
disbandment  of  third  and  fourth  battalions  is  to  be  regretted. 

Under  the  Arnold-Forster  scheme  the  object  was  gained  in 
i  a  different  way.  A  certain  number  of  the  general  service  battalions 

i  at  home  were  to  be  kept  at  a  higher  strength  calculated  to  enable 

them  to  take  the  field  without  reservists,  after  discarding  their 
I  immature  men,  who,  owing  to  the  greater  age  of  recruits  and 
the  longer  period  of  colour  service,  would  be  comparatively  few 
in  number.  The  battalions  so  produced  would  have  been  far 
below  the  recognised  war  strength  of  1,000,  but  good  enough  for 
small  wars ;  arid  this  was  perhaps  the  most  successful  feature  of 
t  the  scheme. 

^  4.  Function  and  Sufficiency  of  the  Beserve. — Everyone  now' 

recognises  that  in  the  reservist,  the  soldier  who  supports  himself 
and  is  yet  available  on  the  day  of  battle,  lies  the  only  possibility 
!  of  a  Regular  Army  at  once  strong  and  cheap.  By  sending  a  man 
to  the  Reserve  as  soon  as  he  is  fully  efficient,  and  spending  the 
I  cost  of  his  keep  on  training  a  fresh  recruit,  two  or  more  soldiers 
[  are  got  for  the  price  of  one.  But  we  cannot  give  this  idea  the 
1  full  development  it  receives  on  the  Continent,  where  soldiers 
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pass  to  the  Reserve  after  three,  two,  or  even  one  year’s  service 
In  our  Guards,  who  in  peace  serve  only  at  home,  the  colour 
service  is  three  years,  that  being  probably  the  shortest  period 
in  which  an  infantry  soldier,  voluntarily  enlisted,  can  be  made 
thoroughly  efficient  ^ ;  but  our  soldiers  of  the  Line  who  garrison 
India  and  the  Colonies  must  have  time  to  become  acclimatised 
and  to  give  a  substantial  period  of  service  abroad  after  complet¬ 
ing  their  home  training.  The  heavy  cost  of  carrying  them  to 
and  fro  has  also  to  be  considered.  Again,  the  burning  question 
of  civil  employment  for  the  reservist  comes  in.  It  is  easy,  in 
countries  where  the  whole  nation  passes  through  the  ranks,  and 
employers  have  no  choice  but  to  take  reservists,  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  order  them  out  for  a  “  refreshing  ’  ’  course  ;  but  with  us, 
where  the  reservists  are  a  minority  in  a  crowded  labour  market, 
any  such  system  must  inevitably  give  rise  to  discrimination 
against  them.  The  soldier’s  colour  service  should  therefore  be 
long  enough  for  its  effect  to  last  for  the  period  of  reserve  service. 

A  man  drilled  for  seven  years  does  not  forget  in  five ;  but  what 
would  be  the  military  value  of  a  man  who  eight  or  ten  years  ago 
had  soldiered  at  home  for  two  years,  wdth  perhaps  an  occasional 
evening  drill  in  between? 

In  the  Cardwell  system  the  period  of  colour  service  is  a  com¬ 
promise  between  these  conflicting  claims.  Originally  six  years, 
the  Indian  Government  (on  whom  the  transport  bill  fell)  got  it 
extended  to  seven,  and  in  practice  a  man  is  often  well  into  his 
eighth  year  of  service  before  he  arrives  home,  with  the  result  | 
that  the  Reserve  is  not  so  numerous  as  could  be  wished,  and  is 
in  fact  not  much  more  than  sufficient  to  complete  the  home 
battalions  to  war  strength  on  mobilisation,  leaving  the  waste 
of  war  to  be  supplied  almost  entirely  by  the  men  discarded  at 
first  as  immature,  by  men  trained  in  the  Militia  and  by  fresh 
enlistments.  Here  Mr.  Arnold-Eorster  takes  emphatic  objection. 

A  Reserve,  he  says,  in  ordinary  parlance  means  something  kept 
back  to  be  used  in  an  emergency,  when  ordinary  means  are 
exhausted  or  insufficient ;  while  in  the  Cardwell  system  the 
Reserve  is  not  in  fact  a  Reserve  at  all,  in  that  it  is  a  substitute 
for,  not  a  supplement  to,  the  men  serving  with  the  colours. 

In  the  sense  that  a  “  Reserve  ”  which  is  not  large  enough  to 
supply  the  waste  of  war  for  a  considerable  time,  as  well  as  to 
mobilise  the  Army,  ought  to  be  called  by  another  name,  this  is 
a  question  of  words.  In  so  far  as  it  means  that  a  larger  Resem 
is  desirable,  it  is  beyond  dispute.  But  what  Mr.  Arnold-Forster 
wishes  to  enforce  is  that  the  presence  in  the  ranks  of  so  many 

(1)  The  unpleasant  stories  of  brutality  in  the  German  army  are  probably 
largely  due  to  the  diflSculty  of  compressing  the  training  into  two  years. 
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young  soldiers  that  the  Reserve  is  exhausted  in  replacing  them 
is  the  peculiar  vice  of  the  Cardwell  system,  and  that  under  the 
two-army  plan  this  defect  would  be  remedied  and  a  better  Reserve 
obtained.  This  is  a  vital  issue  between  the  rival  systems. 

As  regards  quality,  it  seems  clear  enough  that  the  reservists 
of  the  two-army  system,  most  of  whom  would  be  the  product 
of  the  home  Army,  with  only  two  years’  home  experience, 
could  not  be  compared,  man  for  man,  with  the  Cardwell  reservists 
with  their  seven  years’  experience  of  soldiering  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  question  of  quantity  is  less  simple.  The  actual 
strength  of  Reserve  produced  by  any  system  depends  so  largely 
upon  the  loss  under  various  conditions  by  death,  invaliding  and 
other  causes,  that  the  calculations  might  well  puzzle  a  college  of 
actuaries ;  but  a  few  elementary  considerations  will  help  to  limit 
the  possibilities. 

If  there  were  no  attrition  by  invaliding,  etcetera,  and  if  a  fixed 
;  number  of  recruits  were  taken  annually  for  twelve  years’  colour 
and  reserve  service  combined,  the  strength  of  the  Army  in 
peace  would  depend  upon  the  length  of  colour  service ;  but  on 
mobilisation,  whatever  the  period,  or  mixture  of  periods,  of  colour 
!  service  might  be,  the  total  strength  of  the  Army  would  be  twelve 
times  the  annual  contingent,  and  it  would  include  the  same 
number  of  immature  men.  It  follows  that  the  number  of 
surplus  reservists  remaining  after  the  battalions  had  been 
mobilised  would  not  in  any  way  depend  upon  the  length  of 
colour  service;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  any  portion  of  the 
recruits  were  taken  for  less  than  twelve  years’  total  service,  the 
surplus  reservists  would  be  fewer.  Attrition  will  reduce  the  war 
strength  under  any  system  far  below  twelve  times  the  annual 
contingent,  but  its  effect  under  different  systems  will  not  largely 
affect  their  relative  results.  So  long,  therefore,  as  the  annual 
take  of  recruits  is  the  same,  no  ingenious  combination  of 
different  periods  of  colour  service  in  home  and  foreign  service 
armies  can  appreciably  increase  the  surplus  of  reservists 
available  after  mobilisation,  or  make  good  the  loss  caused  by 
i  a  reduction  of  the  period  of  total  service.  The  Arnold-Forster 
I  scheme,  in  which  men  of  the  home  service  Army  were  to 
i  give  only  eight  years’  service  in  all,  was  doomed  to  fail  at  this 
I  point;  and  in  fact  Lord  Haliburton  calculated  that,  in  spite  of 
•  the  increased  annual  take  of  recruits  assumed,  the  Reserve  would 
fall  short  by  nearly  6,000  men  of  the  numbers  required  to  complete 
the  battalions  to  war  strength.^ 

I  I  have  argued  from  the  basis  of  a  fixed  annual  take 
I  of  recruits,  because  the  published  statistics  seem  to  show 

I  (1)  Haliburton  :  The  Arnold-Forster  Scheme  (Stanfords). 
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that  the  supply  is  very  definitely  limited.  It  is  claimed 
(though  not  established)  that  under  a  two-army  scheme 
the  supply  would  be  increased.  But  if  shorter  terms  of  senice 
will  attract  extra  men,  then  a  return  either  to  the  original 
Cardwell  period  of  six  years’  colour  service,  or  to  Lord 
Lansdowne’s  plan  ^  of  including  in  the  home  battalions  a  limited 
number  of  men  enlisted  for  three  years’  colour  service  and  nine 
in  reserve,  would  greatly  improve  the  position  on  mobilisation, 
without  the  risks  inseparable  from  putting  the  whole  Army  in  the 
melting-pot. 

Thus  the  Cardwell  system,  having  lived  down  the  sentimental 
prejudices  of  an  earlier  day,  continues  to  hold  its  own  against 
the  more  rational  type  of  objection  which  its  opponents  now 
advise.  It  is  not  claimed  that  this  amounts  to  demonstration  that 
no  better  system  is  possible ;  but  in  so  complicated  a  matter 
the  only  satisfactory  proof  of  the  possibility  of  a  better  scheme 
is  the  production  of  one  fully  thought  out  and  workable  in 
all  its  details. 

OUTIS. 

(1)  This  plan  never  had  a  fair  trial,  being  swamped  by  Mr.  Brodrick’s  intro¬ 
duction  of  universal  three  years’  enlistments. 


THE  LICENSING  BILL. 


XflE  introduction  of  a  Licensing  Bill  by  the  Government  has 
raised  a  storm  of  public  excitement.  A  short  examination  of  the 
licensing  question  and  a  criticism  of  the  Bill  are  therefore 
opportune. 

This  Bill  is  the  result  of  a  carefully  prepared  propaganda  in 
the  Press  and  on  public  platforms,  but  it  is  noteworthy  that 
Temperance  Reformers,  to  adopt  their  own  wide  description,  hold 
very  different  and  even  antagonistic  view’s  ;  their  variance,  indeed, 

I  is  fundamental. 

■I  The  extreme  wing  regard  all  alcoholic  liquors  as  engines  and 
1  devices  of  the  devil  for  the  ruin  of  mankind,  and  aim  at  nothing 
I  less  than  the  total  prohibition  of  the  sale,  if  not  the  manufacture, 
I  of  alcoholic  beverages.  But  for  the  moment  these  gentlemen  are 
apparently  content  to  keep  their  ultimate  objects  in  the  back- 

I  ground,  provided  the  new  Bill  is  “  a  step  towards,  and  not  incon¬ 
sistent  with,  their  larger  policy.” 

The  Bill,  it  is  true,  contains  tentative  provisions  for  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  licenses  by  local  option,  and  in  passing,  it  is  well  to  notice 
that  the  pow’erful  party  of  orthodox  teetotalers  regard  proposals 
for  suppressing  the  existing  licensed  houses  by  a  time-limit,  ac- 
1  companied  by  high  taxation,  as  mere  palliatives,  a  perhaps  neces- 
II  sary  but  an  irritating  delay  on  the  broad  road  to  the  ultimate 
tiimnph  of  prohibition. 

Sir  Thomas  Whittaker  and  his  friends  are  not  prepared  for 
[  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors,  but  are  willing  to  make 
j  experiments  in  its  control  at  however  great  cost  to  the  com- 
I  iiiiinity.  And  there  is  the  large  number  of  Temperance  Re- 
j  formers  who  are  amiably  ready  to  support  any  proposals  for 
\\  removing  drunkenness  which  a  Government  in  its  wisdom  may 
j  propose,  never  troubling  to  consider  w’hether  the  remedy  may 
=  not  be  worse  than  the  disease. 

!  It  is  universally  agreed  that  intoxicating  drinks  should  only 
!  be  sold  under  regulation  and  restriction,  and  that  the  Legisla- 
I  ture  is  justified  in  restraining  their  abuse.  Our  present  licensing 
system  dates  from  Edward  VI. ’s  time,  the  main  outlines  being 
taxation  of  the  article  and  regulation  of  the  sale.  The  national 
drink  since  the  time  of  the  Saxon  mead  has  alwmys  been  ale, 
!  until,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  a  mania  for  gin  possessed 
:  the  population  and  reached  alarming  proportions.  As  the  best 
means  of  combating  this  admitted  evil — for  the  effects  of  the 
S  VOL.  LXXXIII.  N.S.  3  B 
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excessive  consumption  of  gin  were  disastrous,  and  alarmed 
statesmen — beer  drinking  was  encouraged.  The  law  was  altered' 
justices  were  emjxiw'ered  to  issue  beer  licenses  without  other 
restrictions  than  that  the  person  possessing  one  should  conform 
to  the  law.  The  increase  of  licenses  was  very  great  and  fulfilled 
its  purpose.  At  any  rate,  the  habit  of  gin  drinking  declined  * 
and  later  the  restrictive  Acts  of  18-J8  and  1830  were  passed. 

Since  those  days  the  law  has  become  constantly  more  severe 
upon  the  license-hokler,  any  infringements  entailing  penalties' 
and  the  justice's  have  become  more  and  more  reluctant  to  issue  new 
licenses.  The  Acts  of  1869,  187‘2,  and  1902 — to  enumerate  only  i 
the  later  jrrincipal  Acts — have  increased  the  number  of  offences  ? 
and  misdemeanours  for  which  license-holders  may  sufl'er  fines  or  ; 
forfeit  their  licenses.  ITiere  are  now  almost  innumerable  offences 
as  defined  by  statute,  any  one  of  which  may  bring  the  license- 
holder  before  a  police-court  or  lead  to  the  suppression  of  his 
license  and  the  loss  of  his  property ;  but  until  the  famous  case 
of  Sharp  v.  Wakefield  was  decided  by  the  House  of  Lords  in 
1891  it  was  in  practice  held  that  the  license  was  assured  to  the 
holder  until  he  broke  the  law — wTiich  he  may  easily  do  inadver¬ 
tently,  so  full  is  it  of  pitfalls  and  difficulties.  That  judgment  was 
held  by  many  Licensing  Justices  to  justify  them  in  suppressing 
licenses  on  their  own  opinion  without  default  of  the  owners  to 
whom  these  were  granted,  in  the  majority  of  cases  many  years 
ago ;  and  forthwith  in  many  districts  Licensing  Justices  proceeded 
to  reduce  licenses  in  the  supposed  interests  of  temperance,  acting 
on  their  own  sweet  wdll  rather  than  on  the  principle  of  judicial 
discretion  which  Lord  Halsbury  had  said  was  to  guide  them  in  1 
each  case  considered  on  its  own  merits.  They  certainly  forgot 
the  dictum  of  Lord  Bramwell  in  the  same  judgment. 

“  The  Legislature  has  most  clearly  shown  that  it  supposed- 
contemplated — that  licenses  would  usually  be  renewed ;  that  the 
taking  away  of  a  man’s  livelihood  would  not  be  practised  cruelly 
or  wantonly.  True ;  and  because  it  showed  that  plainly,  it  may 
have  felt  it  safe  to  leave  an  absolute  discretion  with  the  justices, 
a  discretion  that  would  be  discreetly  exercised.” 

Accordingly,  it  was  to  enable  this  process  of  reduction  to 
continue  w'hen  local  circumstances  or  local  opinion  demanded  it, 
but  without  undue  hardship  to  those  who  had  invested  their 
money  in  the  licensed  trade,  that  the  Act  of  1904  was  passed. 
That  Act  established  a  tax  on  licenses,  according  to  their  value  as 
assessed  by  the  Poor  Law  Guardians,  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
a  fund  out  of  which  the  justices  might  buy  up  such  licenses  as 
ihey  desired  to  suppress.  It  is  practically  a  compulsory  insurance 
fund  paid  by  the  trade,  though  nicknamed  by  the  teetotal  agitators 
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“Brewers’  Endowment.”  As  I  have  shown,  it  merely  re- 
!  establishes  the  position  of  comparative  security  against  confisca¬ 
tion,  but  it  does  so  at  the  expense  of  a  tax  upon  the  licensed 
I  jfade  which  is  by  no  means  light,  amounting  to  from  1^  to  3 

!  per  cent,  on  the  dividends  of  brewery  companies  and  earnings  of 

'  license-holders.  A  tax,  I  may  add,  is  not  usually  considered  a 

j  valuable  endowment. 

i  No  one  of  the  powers  of  refusing  licenses  or  of  inflicting  penal- 
1  ties  for  offences  against  the  law  is  diminished  or  withdrawn  under 

I  the  Act  of  1904.  Since  its  passage  and  under  its  provisions  some 

:  three  thousand  have  been  suppressed  on  the  sole  ground  that  they 

I  are  not  required.  Taking  the  country  generally,  the  Act  has  been 

!  adopted,  though  in  two  cases  it  has  not  been  put  into  force, 

I  some  benches  being  satisfied  that  compulsory  reduction  in  the 

\  number  of  houses  in  their  districts  is  not  necessary.  And  indeed 

!  reduction  in  the  number  of  houses  has  never  been  proved  to 

!  have  diminished  drunkenness ;  for  every  case  where  the  number 

i  of  convictions  for  drunkenness  is  small,  and  the  public-houses  few, 

'  or  the  number  of  convictions  great  and  licenses  numerous,  a  con- 

I  trary  case  can  be  cited  where  drunkenness  is  considerable  and 

[  houses  few,  or  the  houses  numerous  and  the  sobriety  of  the  com- 

I  munity  satisfactory.  The  “  Reformers,”  in  fact,  now  abandon  any 

I  attempt  to  prove  their  theory.  They  are  resorting  to  the  simple 

process  of  taking  it  for  granted.  So  long  ago  as  1881  Mr.  Glad- 
i  stone  said  that  ‘  ‘  if  reduction  of  the  number  of  licenses  aspires 

I  to  the  dignity  of  a  remedy  it  is  little  better  than  an  imposture.” 

On  the  grounds  of  police  supervision  a  too  great  number  of 
licenses  is  not  desirable,  but  I  challenge  proof  of  the  assertion 
that  competition  exists  between  license-holders  which  leads  to 
infringement  of  the  law  or  to  drunkenness,  or  that  any  brewery 
company  pays  a  premium  on  sales  to  its  managers  to  encourage 
excessive  drinking. 

It  is  said  that  licenses  are  annual,  and  that  therefore  it  is  no 
hardship  to  refuse  to  continue  them,  or  for  the  State  to  resume 
for  itself  that  which  it  only  grants  for  one  year.  The  State  has 
not  taken  this  view.  It  taxes  licenses  for  death  and  succes¬ 
sion  duties  as  permanent  property,  though  subject  to  restriction 
and  possible  forfeiture  for  offences  against  the  laws.  Licenses, 
too,  are  assessed  and  rated  as  permanent  property  by  every  local 
authority  in  the  kingdom.  In  the  numberless  cases  where 
licenses  have  been  acquired  with  other  property  for  public  im¬ 
provements,  or  for  rearrangements  of  property,  they  have  in¬ 
variably  been  valued  and  paid  for  as  permanent  property,  and 
the  Law  Courts  have  carefully  preserved  the  rights  of  reversion 
and  remainder  in  a  license  duly  granted,  and  they  have  enforced 
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heavy  damages  for  the  loss  of  a  license  in  cases  where  a  license 
was  included  in  a  tenancy.  The  annual  licensing  sessions  were 
obviously  intended  for  the  due  administration  of  the  law,  and 
were  given  powers  to  refuse  renewal  only  when  irregularities  and 
offences  justified  it.  Indeed,  the  principle  of  permanency  was 
so  well  recognised  until  recent  times  that  the  Act  of  1869  regu- 
lating  one  class  of  beer-houses  incorporated  that  principle  with 
its  provisions ;  and  this  w'as  done  without  remark  or  protest  at 
the  time,  for  the  Act  merely  stated  the  facts  which  were  then 
universally  recognised  as  incorporated  in  the  administration  of 
the  law  and  as  carrying  out  the  intention  of  the  Legislature. 

The  policy  of  restricting  the  number  of  licensed  houses  whilst 
at  the  same  time  the  population  increased  caused  the  value  of 
licenses  to  increase.  Brewery  companies  anxious  to  secure  outlets 
for  the  sale  of  their  products  bought  licenses,  usually  letting  the 
houses  to  their  tenants,  and  in  some  instances  putting  in 
managers.  In  this  way  vast  sums  have  been  invested  and  secured 
on  the  reasonable  expectation  of  the  renew’al  of  the  licenses  so  long 
as  the  houses  are  conducted  in  conformity  with  the  law.  The  tee¬ 
total  agitators  complain  that  the  license  values  have  increased 
because  the  brewery  companies  have  invested  recklessly,  ignoring 
the  fact  that  the  tied-house  system  and  the  high  values  of  some 
licensed  houses  are  the  direct  result  and  consequence  of  their  own 
policy  of  restriction  and  reduction  of  licenses.  They  cannot  justly 
blame  the  licensed  trade  for  the  results  directly  produced  by  their 
own  actions  and  policy. 

The  Act  of  1904  enacted  that  all  new  licenses  to  be  granted 
thereafter  should  only  be  issued  on  payment  of  the  full  monopoly 
value.  The  term  is  a  misnomer,  for  there  can  be  no  monopoly 
value  where  the  magistrates  ensure  competition  simply  by  not 
granting  all  the  licenses  in  a  neighbourhood  to  one  syndicate, 
brew’ery  company,  or  individual.  License  value  is  a  far  more 
accurate  term.  The  license  value  has  been  created  of  late  years 
solely  by  the  “Reformers’  ’’  policy  of  restriction.  There  is  no 
license  value  in  France  or  Belgium,  where  anyone  fulfilling 
the  legal  conditions  can  easily  obtain  a  license  and  conduct 
his  business  according  to  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  as 
do  bakers,  grocers,  or  dairymen.  The  new  1904  licenses 
are  granted  and  re-let  annually  subject  to  a  revision  of  the 
value  or  for  a  term  not  longer  than  seven  years.  This  pro¬ 
vision  seems  admirably  devised  to  encourage  trusts  and 
eliminate  competition  in  the  quality  of  the  liquor  supplied.  For 
it  is  only  by  exclusive  combination  to  eliminate  competition  that 
reasonable  security  for  the  capital  outlay  in  building  and  equip¬ 
ping  the  necessary  premises  can  be  obtained  during  a  short  lease 
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of  seven  years.  1  understand,  however,  that  up  to  the  present 
only  two  such  licenses  have  been  granted. 

Now  there  are  284  important  brew’ing  companies  in  England 
with  a  registered  capital  of  ^174,207,653,  a  large  proportion  of 
which  is  invested  in  licensed  premises ;  besides  a  very  large 
number  of  smaller  brewers,  bringing  the  total  number  to  1,732 
of  licensed  brewers,  all  of  whom  own  licensed  houses ;  and  there 
is,  in  addition,  about  15  per  cent,  of  licensed  houses  which  are  the 
property  of  private  owmers.  Altogether,  the  total  valuation  of 
the  licensed  property  in  England  and  Wales,  apart  from  the 
freehold  in  land  and  bricks  and  mortar,  cannot  be  less  than 
4170,000,000  at  the  lowest  possible  valuation.  The  shares  in 
these  companies  are  distributed  amongst  some  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  shareholders,  of  whom  the  majority  are  persons  of 
moderate  means.  The  widespread  ruin  which  a  confiscation  of 
this  vast  property  would  entail  has  never  been  appreciated  by 
the  time-limit  agitators.  These  share  and  debenture  holders  have 
invested  on  the  faith  of  the  law  as  it  has  stood  for  four  centuries 
until  to-day  ;  moreover,  brew^ery  companies  are  no  recent  develop¬ 
ment.  No  such  seizure  of  property  has  been  proposed  in  this 
country  since  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries  and  the  con¬ 
fiscation  of  their  property  in  the  days  of  Henry  VIII. — an 
operation  the  morality  of  which  it  is  not  usual  nowadays  to 
defend. 

Such  ruinous  proposals  can  only  be  justified  by  aii  assurance 
of  a  remedy  for  a  great  evil.  But  all  available  evidence  shows 
that  immoderate  consumption  of  alcohol  is  steadily  declining. 
The  annual  statistics  of  conviction  for  drunkenness  are  also  de¬ 
clining  regularly,  except  in  Scotland,  which  country  w’e  are 
always  assured  is,  with  its  early  and  Sunday  closing,  far  ahead 
of  England  in  temperance  remedies.  It  is  the  failure  of  the 
remedies,  as  I  hope  to  show'  presently,  w^hich  is  largely  responsible 
for  the  backward  progress  of  Scotland. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  whole  attack  of  the  “  Reformers  ”  is 
upon  the  brewers  alone.  They  apparently  forget  the  very  large 
and  constant  sale  of  spirits  which  has  increased  wdth  the  increase 
of  population  with  less  fluctuation  than  has  the  sale  of  beer.  It 
would  appear  that  temperance  has  become  a  matter  of  politics, 
and  the  wwd  has  lost  its  meaning  to  become  a  badge  of  party 
strife.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  discuss  the  relative  merits  or 
demerits  of  beer  and  spirits.  On  the  Continent,  however,  there 
appears  to  be  no  doubt  among  the  Governments  that  spirit  drink¬ 
ing  is  the  evil  and  beer  drinking  should  be  encouraged  as  the 
antidote.  That  is  the  avowed  policy  in  Sweden,  Norway,  Den¬ 
mark,  and  Germany.  Switzerland  has  lately  adopted  the  same 
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views.  In  France  the  present  Government  is  placing  restrictions 
upon  the  sale  of  absinthe.  During  the  later  years  of  the  second 
Empire  and  under  the  Republic  the  brewing  and  consumption  of 
French  beer  have  been  encouraged.  French  statesmen  are 
alarmed  by  the  sale  of  spirits  and  the  diminished  use  of  light 
wholesome  native  wines.  I  understand  that  many  of  the  enlight¬ 
ened  Irish  priests  advise  their  people  to  drink  ale  and  stout  in  place 
of  the  raw,  fiery  spirit  usually  sold.  At  any  rate,  competent  ob¬ 
servers  declare  that  in  Ireland  there  is  a  marked  diminution  of  the 
furious  drunkenness  which  undigested  spirit  in  excess  produces. 

The  prisoner  in  the  police-court  usually  pleads  that  he  has  had 
too  much  beer  as  his  excuse  for  misdoing,  but  his  plea  must  not 
be  taken  too  literally ;  it  is  the  current  phrase,  and  he  uses  it 
equally  if  he  were  not  drunk  at  all,  or  if  he  has  been  drunk  with 
spirits.  The  confirmed  hard  drinker  is  not  satisfied  with  beer; 
he  either  changes  to  spirits  or  adds  spirits  in  heavy  doses  to 
his  beer.  This  practice  was  described  in  sworn  evidence  in 
the  well-knowm  Bromhill  case,  and  is  a  fact  well  known  to  the 
trade.  But  the  brewer  is  blamed.  The  brewer  and  licensed 
victualler  are  also  held  accountable  for  all  the  drunkenness  which 
is  caused  by  drinking  clubs,  shebeens,  and  secret  drinking  in  its 
various  forms. 

The  teetotal  party  has  made  much  of  the  medical  opinion 
which  it  has  been  able  to  quote  as  unfavourable  to  the  use  of 
alcohol.  The  names  of  eminent  surgeons  and  physicians  have  been 
carefully  paraded  in  the  public  Press  as  authority  for  deprecating 
its  use,  oven  medicinally.  Other  surgeons  and  physicians  in 
number  greater,  and  of  unchallenged  eminence  in  their  calling, 
have  recently  and  emphatically  expressed  their  view  that  alcohol 
in  moderate  quantities  is  a  valuable  food,  its  general  effect  in  such 
quantities  is  beneficial  to  most  people,  and  that  it  is  a  valuable 
aid  in  the  practice  of  medicine.  A  similar  opinion  appears  to 
be  general  amongst  the  body  of  the  profession. 

Sir  James  Crichton  Browne,  speaking  at  the  annual  dinner 
of  the  Medico-Psychological  Association  on  July  26th,  1907.  said : 
“  They  had  at  that  table  many  of  the  highest  authorities  in  the 
country  on  the  alcohol  question.  .  .  .  There  were  at  that  table 
eighty-four  members  of  the  Association,  and  although  5  or  6  per 
cent,  had  declined  alcohol  altogether,  all  the  rest,  or  94  per  cent., 
bad  partaken  of  alcohol  in  some  form — a  large  majority  in  several 
different  forms.  He  dined  a  fortnight  ago  at  the  table  of  Sir 
Andrew  Noble  with  eighteen  of  the  leading  men  of  science  of  the 
day,  from  the  venerable  Tjord  Kelvin  downwards,  and  not  one 
of  them  had  declined  alcohol.” 

Facts  are  stronger  than  theories. 
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The  teetotal  party  is  no  longer  able  to  quote  medical  authority 
as  supporting  its  views. 

There  is  no  moral  sin  in  alcohol.  It  is  unnecessary  to  quote 
the  Scriptures  for  authority  for  its  moderate  use.  It  is  abuse 
which  we  must  attack ;  it  is  the  excessive  use  of  alcohol  which 
causes  the  evil.  Deprived  of  alcohol,  mankind  seeks  other 
stimulants;  excessive  opium,  injections  of  different  drugs,  tea 
or  coffee  to  excess ;  and  where  legitimate  means  of  purchasing 
alcohol  are  denied,  an  alternative  is  sought  in  odious  and 
more  noxious  forms  of  stimulant.  In  the  prohibition 
States  of  America  the  patent  medicines  are  often  charged 
with  alcohol  or  more  potent  stimulants.  In  Scandinavia 
men  drink  spirits  of  wine,  methylated  spirits,  and  worse.  Even 
temperance  drinks  contain  alcohol,  generally  to  the  amount  of  2 
to  3  per  cent.,  and  as  much  as  14  per  cent,  has  been 
found.  Stimulants  mankind  will  have.  It  is  the  business  of 
the  statesmen  to  control  excess,  but  undue  restrictions  at  best 
merely  drive  the  public  to  spirits ;  for  beer  is  more  bulky  and 
less  easy  to  store  or  to  convey  in  any  but  very  meagre  quan¬ 
tities  to  the  house  of  the  artisan  or  labourer.  Restrictions  such 
'  as  early  closing,  Sunday  closing,  or  prohibition,  affect  spirits  in 
their  concentrated  form  but  little.  Scotland  is  a  whisky-drinking 
country ;  therefore  the  teetotalers  inconvenience  Scotland  but 
little  by  their  Acts.  The  Scotch  are  flattered  by  their  so-called 
enlightened  legislation  ;  but  they  can  still  comfortably  drink  their 
spirit  in  their  homes  or  in  their  clubs,  and  drunkenness  does  not 
diminish.  Drinking  goes  on  unchecked ;  it  is  not  under  the  eye 
of  the  law.  If  the  Temperance  Reformers  desire  to  change  our 
i  nation  from  a  beer-drinking  to  a  spirit-drinking  people,  their 
restrictions  are  admirably  calculated  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Asquith  on  February  27th  last  introduced  his  Ijicensing 
Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  it  is  divided  into  five  parts. 

Part  I.  deals  with  statutory  reduction,  local  option,  time-limit, 
&c.,  and  proposes  to  enact  that  the  Licensing  Justices  shall  reduce 
the  number  of  on-licenses  in  their  district  so  that  at  the  end 
of  fourteen  years  the  number  shall  not  exceed  that  of  the  elaborate 
I  scale  per  head  of  the  population  of  various  densities  per  acre 
j^ct  out  in  the  first  schedule. 

There  are  to  be  no  new  licenses  granted  in  excess  of  the  pro¬ 
portion  in  the  tables.  Fourteen  years  is  the  time-limit,  and 
during  the  whole  of  this  period  payments  are  to  be  made  to 
a  compensation  fund  by  the  “  old  on-licenses,”  as  they  are  termed 

I  in  the  Rill.  At  the  end  of  the  fourteen  years,  “  local  option  ” 
is  to  determine,  as  Parliament  may  arrange  hereafter,  both  as 
to  the  total  prohibition  and  as  to  the  limitation  of  the  number 
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of  licenses.  In  case  existing  licenses  are  renewed,  they  are  to 
be  leased  to  the  highest  bidder  for  a  period  not  exceeding  seven 
years,  and  the  license  value  becomes  in  fact  the  property  of  the 
State.  During  the  fourteen  years,  Licensing  Justices  may  extin¬ 
guish  licenses  below  the  proposed  statutory  number,  subject  to 
the  financial  provisions  of  the  Bill,  and  they  are  to  have  power 
to  impose  any  conditions  and  obligations,  on  the  old  on-licenses 
as  well  as  on  the  new,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  such  conditions 
may  damage  the  value  of  the  license  or  amount  to  its  suppression. 

There  is  to  be  a  new’  Licensing  Commission  set  up,  with 
three  Commissioners,  w’ho  will  supervise  the  working  of  the  new 
Bill.  Their  decision  is  to  be  final  and  without  appeal  upon  any 
question  which  is  brought  before  them. 

The  compensation  for  licenses  suppressed  during  the  fourteen 
years’  time-limit  is  to  be  calculated  on  the  annual  value  of  the 
license,  according  to  the  scale  adopted  for  the  income  tax  under 
Schedule  A,  with  the  addition  of  such  sums,  if  any,  as  the  Com¬ 
missioners  of  inland  revenue  may  add  as  compensation  for  the 
license-holders’  loss  of  business. 

Part  II.  proposes  to  enact  that  the  chairman  of  the  new 
Licensing  Commission  is  to  have  a  salary  of  £1,200  a  year,  the 
ordinary  members  of  the  Commission  £1,000  each.  The  appeal 
to  Quarter  sessions  is  quashed  in  boroughs,  and  there  is  practically 
no  appeal  from  the  decision  of  justices. 

Part  III.  provides  that  public-houses  are  to  be  closed  during 
the  whole  of  Sunday  except  for  one  hour  between  noon  and  3p.m, 
and  any  tw’o  hours  between  6  and  10  p.m.,  to  be  fixed  at  the 
discretion  of  the  local  justices. 

This  does  not  apply  to  Tjondon  :  a  remarkable  omission. 

A  “  bona  fide  traveller  ”  must  travel  six  miles  instead  of 
three. 

The  Wales  Sunday  Closing  .\ct  is  extended  to  Monmouth. 

Children  may  be  excluded  from  bars,  and  heavy  penalties  are 
provided  for  infringement  of  this  section. 

The  Licensing  Justices  may  attach  any  such  conditions  as  they 
think  fit  to  the  renewal  of  licences,  especially  such  as  relate  to 
the  employment  of  w’omen  and  children  ;  alterations  to  buildings; 
total  closing  on  Sunday  or  on  polling  days. 

The  license-holder  is  liable  to  lose  his  license  for  infringement. 

In  all  cases  of  appeal,  the  whole  of  the  expenses  of  the  appeal 
are  to  be  repaid  to  the  justices,  whether  they  win  the  case  or 
not. 

Part  IV.  deals  with  clubs  and  provides  for  their  annual  regis¬ 
tration  before  the  Licensing  Justices.  Any  person  may  object  to 
the  registration  of  any  club,  and  the  registration  may  be  refused 
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or  cancelled,  if  the  Licensing  Justices  think  lit,  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  five  years. 

Any  chief  constable,  police  inspector,  or  superintendent  is  to 
have  power  to  enter  and  insjiect  the  premises  of  any  club  (not 
ill  uniform),  and  no  intoxicating  liquor  is  to  be  sold  to  a  member 
of  the  club  for  consumption  outside,  except  in  wholesale 
quantities. 

Part  V.  contains  the  machinery  for  taking  ^lolls  for  the  local 
option,  provisions  for  paying  the  expenses,  and  various  other 
machinery  of  no  great  interest,  and  concludes,  “  This  Act  shall 
not  apply  to  Scotland  or  Ireland.” 

The  schedules  contain  the  tables  for  valuation,  the  proportions 
of  licenses  to  population,  and  other  machinery. 

A  most  complicated  Bill,  impossible  for  the  uninitiated  to 
understand,  hut  one  which  contains  for  the  initiated  in  every 
clause  unbounded  malice  to  the  license-holder. 

The  time-limit  has  hitherto  attracted  the  major  part  of  public 
attention.  The  ‘‘  time-limit  ”  is  the  period  during  which  the 
license  value — apart  from  the  freehold  in  land  and  bricks  and 
mortar — must  be  redeemed  by  a  sinking  fund. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Peat,  President  of  the  Institute  of  Chartered 
Accountants,  has  made  a  statement  showing  the  value  attaching 
to  the  licenses  of  fifteen  representative  brewery  companies  and 
the  profits  earned  by  these  companies. 

On  a  time-limit  of  fourteen  years,  even  the  debenture-holders 
would  not  get  all  their  interest,  and  on  a  time-limit  of  twenty-one 
years  the  preference  shareholders  would  receive  three-quarters  only 
of  the  dividend  distributed  during  the  past  year,  and  the  ordinary 
shareholders  would  receive  nothing.  Even  on  a  twenty-one  years’ 
time-limit  the  debenture  interest  of  these  fifteen  companies  would 
he  barely  secured,  the  preference  shareholders  would  be  deprived 
of  part  of  their  dividends,  and  the  ordinary  shareholders  would 
find  their  property  worthless.  In  these  calculations  nothing  has 
been  allow^ed  for  further  depreciation  of  working  stocks,  plant, 
casks,  A’c.,  nor  for  the  diminished  profits  on  a  decreased  trade. 
This  is  temperance  legislation,  intended  to  result  in  a  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  output  of  the  various  breweries,  and  no  estimation 
has  been  made  by  Mr.  Peat  of  the  reduction  in  the  earnings  of 
the  trade  which  the  temperance  reformers  intend  as  a  result  of 
their  ‘‘reduction  of  facilities  for  drinking.” 

The  average  ordinary  dividend  paid  last  year  by  the  fifteen 
companies  mentioned  above  was  per  cent.,  and  these  companies 
are  fairly  representative — not  one  of  them  is  in  difficulties,  and 
they  all  were  sound  concerns  before  the  introduction  of  the 
present  Bill,  having  the  confidence  of  their  shareholders. 
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In  the  case  of  a  typical  London  brewery,  well  known  for  its 
careful  and  conservative  management,  a  period  of  upwards  of 
fifty  years  would  be  necessary  to  realise  the  capital  invested 
in  licensed  properties  which  have  been  hitherto  annually  heavily 
written  down,  if,  during  that  period,  the  whole  of  the  ordinary 
dividend  were  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  redeeming  the  license 
values,  and  the  debenture  and  preference  interest  alone 
paid. 

It  is  plain  that  no  time-limit,  concurrently  with  the  heavy 
charge  upon  the  earnings  of  brewery  companies  for  the  purpose 
of  the  compensation  fund,  wall  enable  the  majority  to  escape 
the  necessity  of  placing  their  affairs  in  the  hands  of  the  official 
receiver,  if  the  Bill  should  become  law.  The  recent  decision 
of  Lord  Justice  Kennedy  has  shown  that  debenture-holders  may 
foreclose  and  call  in  the  receiver  in  those  cases  where  the  manage¬ 
ment  or  circumstances  of  a  business  concern  are  such  that  they 
can  show  that  their  interests  are  endangered,  although  the 
business  is  paying  its  way  and  making  profits  beyond  debenture 
interests.  If  this  Bill  becomes  law  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  power  wall  be  generally  exercised. 

The  publican  has  been  shown  to  earn  5  per  cent,  on  his  invest¬ 
ment  ;  upon  this  he  has  to  live.  Surely  no  extravagant  return 
for  an  investment  in  an  intricate  and  laborious  business,  which 
depends  for  its  success  upon  his  own  personality  and  exertions! 
It  is  impossible  for  him  to  live  and  to  replace  his  capital  in 
fourteen  years  upon  a  dividend  of  5  per  cent.  It  is  true  that 
the  Government  proposes  that  from  the  compensation  which  is 
to  be  paid  during  the  time-limit  the  publican  is  to  receive  a  sum 
to  recompense  him  for  the  loss  of  his  employment,  as  adjudged 
by  the  Inland  Bevenue  officials.  He  already  receives  a  similar 
consideration  under  Mr.  Balfour’s  Act.  Apparently  this  provision 
is  only  inserted  in  the  present  Bill  in  order  that  the  publican  may 
not  be  worse  off  than  he  was  under  that  Act,  for  by  the  ingenious 
device  of  transferring  the  assessment  for  compensation  from 
the  basis  of  the  Poor  Law  assessment  (upon  which  all  rates 
and  taxes  except  income  tax  are  paid)  to  the  basis  of  the  income 
tax  assessment,  the  compensation  under  the  present  Bill  will 
amount,  at  best,  to  about  one-third  of  the  amount  of  compensa¬ 
tion  paid  to  the  licensee  under  the  Act  of  1904.  It  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  licensed  trade  that  there  are  anomalies  in  our  system 
of  assessment,  but  the  present  Government  has  carefully  selected, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Bill,  that  particular  assessment  w'hich 
tells  most  heavily  against  the  licensed  trade.  And  at  the  end 
of  fourteen  years  all  compensation  w’hatsoever  wall  cease. 

Licenses  under  Mr.  Balfour’s  Act  have  been  extinguished  nt 
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the  average  rate  of  1,300  per  annum.  In  order  to  reduce  the 
total  number  of  licenses  by  one-third  in  fourteen  years  (which 
Mr.  Asquith  explained  was  his  intention),  they  would  have  to 
be  reduced  at  the  rate  of  upwards  of  2,300  per  annum,  and  it 
is  manifest  that  the  present  compensation  levy  would  not  suffice 
unless  the  Government  enacts  that  the  true  market  value  shall 
not  be  paid. 

It  may  be  expected  that  the  local  justices  will  decide  to  extin¬ 
guish  first  the  least  desirable  of  the  licenses  in  their  areas.  At 
the  end  of  fourteen  years  the  best  license-holders — those  least 
open  to  criticism — will  survive.  There  will  then  result  the  re¬ 
markable  injustice  that  the  best  and  fittest  will  have  paid  a 
compensation  fund  for  the  extinction  of  the  worst,  and  at  the 
end  of  fourteen  years  the  best  will  be  swept  away,  without  com¬ 
pensation  or  consideration  of  any  kind  !  A  more  flagrant  injustice 
has  seldom  been  devised. 

No  consideration  is  included  in  the  Bill  for  the  “  ante- ’69  ” 
beer-houses,  which  had  an  absolute  freehold  (subject  to  four  con¬ 
ditions  only),  and  number  one-third  of  the  licenses  in  England 
and  Wales.  The  freehold  of  these  licenses  was  surrendered  under 
the  Act  of  1904  as  a  consideration  for  the  security  of  the  other 
on-licenses  against  the  vagaries  of  the  Licensing  Justices.  This 
Bill  is  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  1904,  except  in  this  one  particular, 
which  has  been  carefully  preserved  to  swell  the  total  of  general 
spoliation. 

I  have  shown  that  this  Bill  means  ruin  to  the  average  brewery 
company  and  ruin  to  the  license-holders.  No  period  of 
time-limit  devised  on  the  principles  of  this  Bill  will  sufiice  to 
redeem  the  licensed  values  and  to  pay  a  fair  living  wage  to  those 
who  depend  upon  the  licensed  business.  All  suggestions  made 
for  an  extension  of  the  time-limit  are  illusory,  and  amount  merely 
to  proposals  for  prolonging  the  death  agony. 

The  restrictions  and  limitations  upon  the  license-holder  which 
the  Rill  proposes  to  increase  are  dangerous  to  the  cause  of  temper¬ 
ance.  In  licensed  houses  the  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors  is  unrh'r 
public  control  and  supervision,  but  harassing  regulations  will 
drive  the  publican’s  customer  to  seek  elsewhere  the  reasonable 
enjoyment  and  recreation  which  he  desires. 

Even  the  reductions  under  the  1904  Act  have  been  accompanied 
by  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  clubs  and  a  vast  increase 
in  their  membership. 

Part  TV.  of  the  present  Bill  professes  further  to  regulate  clubs 
where  alcoholic  drinks  are  sold.  Registration  is  already  secured 
by  Mr.  Ritchie’s  Act  of  1902,  and  this  Bill  only  proposes  to 
reinforce  registration  by  a  system  of  private  informers  and  police 
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inspection  which  the  federation  of  working  men’s  clubs  em¬ 
phatically  denounces. 

No  Government  is  strong  enough  to  defy  the  working  men’s 
clubs.  They  have  a  membership  computed  to  be  upwards  of 
two  millions,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  are  voters.  A  system  of 
informers  and  police  espionage  is  repugnant  to  the  British  spirit 
of  manly  freedom,  though  instituted  in  the  name  of  “temper¬ 
ance  reform,’’  for,  after  all,  the  vast  majority  of  working  men’s 
clubs  are  well  conducted — the  scandalous  shebeens  and  drinking 
dens  which  are  complained  of  here  and  there  in  different  parts 
of  England  are  in  a  small  minority,  though  in  Wales,  where 
Sunday  closing  restrictions  are  enforced,  they  are  more 
widespread. 

The  w'orkman  has  as  much  right  to  the  freedom  and  indepen¬ 
dence  of  his  club  as  the  habitue  of  Piccadilly  or  Pall  Mall.  This 
Bill  means  merely  the  suppression  of  upwards  of  32,000  legally 
conducted  licensed  houses  and  the  proportionate  increase  in  the 
number  and  membership  of  clubs,  for  even  the  overw' helming 
majority  in  the  present  House  of  Commons  will  not  face  the  wrath 
of  the  club  men. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Government  does  not  propose  any 
amendment  of  the  law,  or  further  regulations,  as  regards  grocers’ 
licenses.  Time  was  when  the  temperance  reformers  denounced 
the  Grocers’  licenses  as  the  most  fruitful  cause  of  intemperance 
among  w'omen,  and  affording  unlimited  facilities  for  secret 
drinking.  Can  it  be  that  the  Radical  majority  believe  that  they 
have  numerous  supporters  among  the  smaller  shopkeepers  who 
hold  excise  licenses,  and  the  ever-increasing  branches  of  the  co¬ 
operative  societies? 

Apparently  despairing  that  their  proposals  will  secure  suffi¬ 
cient  support  on  their  moral  aspects  and  for  their  practical  utility, 
the  temperance  reformers  base  their  case  mainly  upon  the 
promised  reduction  of  taxation  and  the  relief  of  local  rates.  As 
Mr.  Asquith  stated,  “  They  desire  to  enable  the  State  to  resume 
the  control  of  property  with  which  it  ought  never  to  have  parted.” 
This  is  the  propaganda  of  Socialism  and  Collectivism.  Upon 
such  principles  the  spoliation  and  disendowment  of  the  Church 
is  a  rapid  corollary,  and  with  such  a  precedent  it  will  be  difficult 
to  find  arguments  to  resist  the  nationalisation  of  land,  mines,  or 
railw’ays. 

Little  heed  has  been  paid  to  the  numbers  of  persons  who  will 
be  thrown  out  of  employment  as  the  immediate  result  of  the 
present  Bill.  Each  license  maintains  at  least  five  persons — this 
is  a  low'  computation.  The  suppression  of  32,000  licenses  means 
depriving  160,000  persons  of  their  livelihood  in  fourteen  years,  to 
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swell  the  ranks  of  those  twelve  millions  who  live  constantly  bor¬ 
dering  upon  starvation  in  this  country,  according  to  the  estimate 
of  the  Prime  Minister. 

If  the  Bill  is  to  lead,  as  it  is  intended,  to  the  reduced  consump¬ 
tion  of  alcoholic  liquors,  it  must  result  in  a  substantial  diminution 
in  the  numbers  of  the  700,000  persons  depending  upon  direct  em¬ 
ployment  by  breweries,  distilleries,  maltsters,  and  others  directly 
connected  with  the  licensed  trade,  and  the  1,300,000  more  who 
depend  upon  indirect  employment.  Moreover,  a  diminution  in  the 
trade  will  involve  reduction  in  the  revenue  of  thirty-eight  and  a 
half  millions  (^38,500 ,000)  which  it  now  contributes  to  the 
national  exchequer  in  the  form  of  excise  duties. 

A  reduction  of  licenses  must  result  in  a  serious  reduction  in 
the  assessable  value  for  local  rating,  and  this  deficiency  must  be 
made  up  by  a  higher  assessment  on  other  property  or  an  increase 
in  the  rates.  Confiscation  of  the  profits  of  the  brewery  companies 
and  distilleries  must  cause  a  loss  in  the  income  tax  of  t;l,000,000 
annually,  as  a  very  low  estimate. 

The  monetary  bribe  held  out  by  the  teetotal  party  for  political 
support  is  a  delusion,  and  the  Exchequer  will  be  obliged  to  make 
good  the  deficiency  from  other  sources. 

It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  the  Temperance  Eeformers  con¬ 
currently  with  these  utterly  ruinous  proposals  demand  also  higher 
excise  duties  upon  licensed  houses ! 

Messrs.  Sherwell  and  Eowntree  compare  the  higher  license 
duties  upon  licensed  premises  in  the  United  States  with 
the  duties  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  an  argument  for 
higher  taxation  of  houses.  It  is  remarkable  that  they 
select  the  United  States  for  their  comparison  and  omit  all 
other  countries.  The  reason  is  clear  :  America  is  the  only  in¬ 
stance  which  can  be  produced  to  lend  apparent  support  to  their 
views.  But  all  comparisons  with  that  country  are  most  mislead¬ 
ing.  The  direct  taxation  on  the  product  is  2s.  a  barrel  less ;  the 
price  charged  for  beer  in  America  is  5  to  10  cents,  or  2^d.  to  5d., 
as  compared  with  Id.  or  2Jd.  here.  There  are  no  rates 
or  taxes  upon  licensed  values  in  America  as  here — the 
license  duty  discharges  all  obligations  under  this  head  and 
other  heads.  There  is  no 'income  tax,  there  are  no  death 
or  succession  duties,  which  Sir  Henry  Primrose  has  esti¬ 
mated  to  amount  to  a  charge  of  10  per  cent,  upon  income.  How 
greatly  these  advantages,  combined  with  the  low  price  of  beer 
resulting  from  low  taxation,  are  in  favour  of  the  American 
bar-keeper,  as  against  the  English  brewery  company  or  publican, 
may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  a  profit  of  33  per  cent,  is 
usual  in  New  York,  after  paying  large  sums  as  “  graft,”  or 
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bribes,  for  the  goodwill  of  the  police,  in  some  cases  amounting 
to  as  much  as  300  dollars  per  month.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  comparisons  with  the  conditions  of  the  English  trade 
are  difficult,  and  as  usual  when  one  factor  only  is  taken  the  con¬ 
clusions  are  misleading. 

After  all,  licensed  premises  are  the  poor  man’s  clubs.  They 
are  the  meeting-places  of  all  the  great  friendly  societies  and  the 
innumerable  branches  of  the  trades  unions  throughout  the  land. 
They  pay  no  rent — the  premises  are  free  to  them.  The  sup¬ 
pression  of  licensed  houses  will  involve  serious  inconvenience  and 
an  appreciable  tax  upon  the  resources  of  these  influential  bodies 
of  working  men.  The  policy  of  the  reformers  has  been  to  degrade 
the  public-house  and  give  it  the  character  of  a  drinking-bar  of 
disreputable  tendencies.  That  is  not  the  true  policy.  To  improve 
the  conditions  of  the  public-house ;  to  increase  its  comforts ;  to 
raise  it  to  the  status  of  the  foreign  cafe,  where  the  artisan  or 
labourer  passes  an  hour  of  rest  and  innocent  enjoyment  with  his 
wife  and  family,  is  the  rational  means  to  promote  true  temper¬ 
ance — the  moderate  use  of  alcohol  without  excess  ;  but  the  teetotal 
agitator  would  lose  his  occupation. 

The  proposals  of  the  teetotalers  are  contrary  to  experience; 
those  which  have  hitherto  been  tried  have  failed ;  they  have  in 
some  cases  aggravated  the  evils  they  were  designed  to  remedy. 
In  any  case,  they  must  destroy  a  vast  amount  of  capital  legiti¬ 
mately  invested  by  persons  of  moderate  means  and  injure  the 
employment  of  many  thousands  of  our  people.  The  increased 
temperance  of  the  nation  has  resulted  from  social  causes  and  not 
from  compulsion  by  the  Legislature.  The  Eeformers  may  succeed 
in  trying  their  experiments ;  in  risking  the  national  finances, 
gratifying  their  own  philanthropic  vanity,  and  even  in  imperilling 
the  progress  made  in  habits  of  temperance,  by  driving  those  prone 
to  excess  to  indulge  in  secret.  But  by  their  artificial  restrictions 
they  will  not  succeed  in  reforming  one  confirmed  drunkard  or 
restraining  one  moderate  drinker  from  obtaining  in  one  form 
or  another  wdiat  he  desires.  Misdirected  philanthropy  will  in¬ 
evitably  produce  reaction  :  the  Temperance  Reformers  are  already 
discredited  and  in  danger  of  losing  the  influence  for  good  which 
they  possessed.  The  law  is  fully  armed  to  suppress  disorder, 
to  restrain  or  punish  drunkenness  ;  it  penalises  heavily  those  who 
infringe  its  provisions  or  cause  illegalities.  True  progress  has 
hitherto  been  made  by  persuasion  and  moral  education,  and  it 
is  upon  those  lines  alone  that  the  temperance  problem  will  be 
solved. 


John  Gretton. 


FOEEIGN  AFFAIRS  :  A  CHRONIQUE. 

London,  March  27>r(1. 

Almost  any  other  event  in  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  month  has  been 
more  important,  but  none  has  been  so  fantastic  and  amazing  as 
the  episode  of  the  Kaiser  and  The  Times.  The  transaction  was 
considerably  less  than  a  nine  days'  wonder.  For  a  part  of  that 
smaller  period  it  absorbed  discussion  in  this  country,  spread  alarm 
throughout  the  Continent,  gave  birth  to  headlines  upon  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  startled  even  the  Antipodes  into  comment 
upon  the  remote  affairs  of  the  upper  side  of  the  globe.  We  have 
had  in  both  Houses  statements  as  full  as  were  compatible  with 
the  public  interest.  Keveidheless  the  whole  incident,  so  far  as 
concerns  the  action  of  The  Times,  remains  so  inexplicable  from  the 
purely  political  standpoint  that  it  has  been  thought  by  some  shrewd 
observers  to  be  obscurely  connected  rather  with  the  mysterious 
struggles  for  the  possession  of  what  had  hitherto  been  thought — and 
will  again,  we  hope,  be  regarded — as  the  most  responsible  of  news¬ 
papers.  The  affair  was  a  flash  in  the  pan.  It  was  manipulated  in 
so  eccentric  and  extravagant  a  fashion  that  the  reputation  of  The 
Times  could  hardly  survive  another  incident  of  the  same  character. 
We  shall  probably  be  safe  in  concluding  that  we  are  dealing  here 
with  an  erratic  and  isolated  incident  rather  than  with  any  symptom 
of  degeneration  in  the  temperament  and  methods  of  The  Times. 
Although  the  tactics  of  Printing  House  Square  were  in  one  respect 
profoundly  injudicious  and  exactly  calculated  rather  to  defeat  their 
own  purpose  and  to  serve  what  are  called  pro-German  ends,  it 
would  be  ungenerous  not  to  acknowledge  that  the  results  have  been, 
on  the  whole,  to  the  public  advantage. 

>  * 

* 

It  would  be  as  foolish  to  underestimate  the  significance  and 
gravity  of  the  issues  not  so  much  originated  by  the  Kaiser’s  nine-page 
letter  to  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  as  suggested  or  illustrated 
by  that  remarkable  document.  So  far  as  it  is  a  record  of  events, 
this  chronicle  confines  itself  to  sifting  out  the  essential.  Otherwise 
the  communications  which  made  an  excited  world  believe  for  a 
moment  that  diplomatic  dynamite  was  about  to  explode  upon  it 
would  have  been  worth  quoting  textually  for  the  increased  gaiety 
of  nations.  On  Friday  morning  in  the  first  week  of  March  The  Times 
published  from  its  military  correspondent  a  letter  of  astounding 
purport,  yet  so  inconspicuously  placed  as  to  suggest  to  any  experi¬ 
enced  eye  an  amusing  amount  of  editorial  hesitation.  This  letter 
declared  that  the  Gennan  Emperor  had  addressed  Lord  Tweedmouth 
directly  on  the  subject  of  British  and  German  naval  policy.  The 
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informant  of  The  Times  went  on  to  affirm  that  the  Kaiser’s  contra¬ 
band  epistle  amounted  “  to  an  attempt  to  inlluence  in  German 
interests  the  Minister  responsible  for  our  Navy  Estimates.”  Taking 
this  strange  indictment  as  a  text,  The  Times  in  a  leading  article 
declared  that  it  possessed  independent  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
the  Kaiser’s  letter,  and  it  emphasised  in  language  at  once  extrava¬ 
gant  and  unsure  the  inference  suggested  by  its  military  corre¬ 
spondent.  Above  all.  The  Times  committed  the  almost  incredible 
error  of  demanding  that  the  German  Emperor’s  communication 
should  be  published  by  the  British  Government,  together  with  Lord 
Tweedmouth’s  reply.  It  is  known  to  everyone  now,  and  was  known 
then  to  a  sufficient  number  of  well-informed  persons,  that  the  German 
Emperor’s  letter  to  Lord  Tweedmouth  was  in  the  strictest  sense 
private  and  personal.  One  passage  at  least  was  so  undignified  in 
tone  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  publish  the  letter  without 
compromising  the  Kaiser’s  prestige  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world, 
and  making  every  chivalrous  person  in  this  country,  and  above  all 
the  sane  and  firm  opponents  of  German  policy,  feel  that  we  had  been 
guilty  as  a  nation  of  nothing  less  than  an  act  of  squalid  espionage. 
The  Kaiser's  action,  let  it  be  admitted,  was  indiscreet,  improper, 
and  at  the  moment  dangerous.  But  his  communication,  written  as 
it  was  in  the  fullest  expectation  that  the  point  of  honour  would  be 
observed  in  regard  to  it,  could  not  have  been  published  without 
leaving  a  stain  of  nothing  less  than  disgrace  upon  British  political 
traditions. 

*  » 

* 

The  Times  missed  a  great  opportunity.  It  ought  not  to  have 
demanded  the  publication  of  the  letter.  It  ought  to  have  declared 
that  the  letter  must  not  be  published.  It  ought  then  to  have 
demanded  that  “  private  ”  communication  between  a  foreign 
Sovereign  and  a  British  Minister  upon  the  special  business  of  any 
department  of  Government  in  this  country  should  never  again  occur. 
This  would  have  been  an  impregnable  position.  The  real  national 
interest  at  stake  would  have  been  far  more  pow'erfully  served.  It  is  the 
moderate  tone  in  these  things  that  gives  full  effect  to  a  really  great 
sensation.  The  official  sequel  may  be  rapidly  narrated.  iMr.  Asquith, 
in  terms  evidently  meant  to  mark  the  displeasure  of  the  acting 
Premier  in  regard  to  the  flaming  indiscretion  of  his  colleague, 
admitted  that  the  indicted  document  had  been  received  by  the  First 
Ijord  of  the  Admiralty  on  February  18th.  Lord  Tw’eedmouth 
subsequently  explained  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  the  letter  was 
of  a  friendly  and  informal  character ;  that  it  had  been  shown  at 
once  to  the  Foreign  Secretary ;  and  that  upon  Sir  Edward  Grey’s 
advice  a  short  and  suitable  reply  was  despatched.  But  what  Lord 
Tweedmouth  omitted  to  deny,  and  what  must  be  taken  as  true, 
is  the  statement  that  with  his  answ’er  to  the  Emperor  he  enclosed 
a  copy  of  the  British  Naval  Estimates  before  these  had  been  laid 
before  the  House  of  Commons.  That  act  was,  in  onr  judgment. 
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unpardonable.  The  subsequent  indiscretions  by  which  the  contents 
of  the  letter  became  known  were  merely  venial.  These  are  the  facts 
90  far  as  publicly  acknowledged.  The  inner  history  of  this  episode 
is  far  more  interesting.  What  great  events  from  little  causes  spring, 
The  initiating  circumstance  was  minute.  Our  Navy  League,  not 
content  with  being  almost  infinitely  smaller  and  more  obscure  than 
the  German  Flottenverein,  had  split.  The  seceding  group  formed  an 
organisation  still  more  exiguous  and  unregarded  than  the  original, 
but  with  the  somewhat  purple  title  of  the  Imperial  Maritime  League, 
more  familiarly  known  as  the  Sea-Gallopers’  Society.  These  earnest 
gentlemen  issued  promiscuous  appeals  inviting  all  patriotic  persons 
to  secure  the  overthrow  of  that  incorrigible  Admiral,  Sir  John 
Fisher.  One  of  these  appeals  was  addressed  to  Lord  Esher,  an 
srdent  partisan  of  the  said  Admiral.  Lord  Esher,  with  spontaneous 
indignation  and  excellent  pen,  replied  without  sympathy  and  even 
with  derision.  This  letter  was  thought  to  be,  as  indeed  it  was,  so 
good  that  it  seemed  a  pity  not  to  give  it  to  the  world.  It  accordingly 
illuminated  the  Press  in  the  early  days  of  February,  and  contained 
the  round  assertion  that  there  was  not  a  man  in  Germany  from  the 
Emperor  downwards  who  would  not  welcome  with  joy  the  overthrow 
of  Sir  John  Fisher. 

*  » 

* 

This  reference  was  personal.  It  reached  the  Kaiser’s  eye.  In 
British  newspapers  and  up  to  that  moment,  even  in  the  Cabinet, 
the  battle  of  the  Naval  Estimates  still  raged.  It  had  already  been 
indirectly  but  authoritatively  declared  upon  behalf  of  the  Admiralty 
that  although  the  present  must  be  a  year  of  pause  in  battleship¬ 
building,  next  year’s  Estimates  would  provide  an  overwhelming 
answer  to  the  new  German  programme.  These  disputes  and  declara¬ 
tions  were  transmitted  to  Germany  with  exceptional  fulness  by  the 
semi-official  news  agency,  and  a  sense  of  acute  anxiety  was  created. 
For  this  one  reason  is  given  by  Germans  themselves.  They  have 
created  upon  the  other  side  of  the  narrow  seas  what  is  already  the 
second  greatest  naval  force  in  the  world,  backed  by  the  most  formid¬ 
able  military  power  which  has  ever  existed.  They  have  done  this  under 
our  very  eyes.  Hazardous  as  they  felt  the  enterprise  to  be  at  the 
outset,  and  knowing  what  they  would  have  done  in  our  place,  they 
have  nevertheless  got  through  one  decade  in  safety.  They  profess 
to  believe  that  for  the  whole  of  the  next  ten  years  we  shall  not  be 
so  complacent.  They  recall  the  fact  and  ignore  the  causes  of  our 
seizure  of  the  Danish  Fleet  a  hundred  years  ago.  They  have  in  one 
word  a  catch-phrase  epitomising  these  anxieties — “  Copenhagen.”  It 
may  be  admitted  at  once  that  these  fears  are  genuine.  Devoid  of 
foundation  in  existing  circumstances,  they  may  some  day  have  a  real 
basis.  British  democracy,  conscious  of  dwelling  in  an  island  without 
an  army,  may  some  day  rebel  against  the  intolerable  strain  created 
by  the  German  challenge.  That  day,  as  we  in  this  country  know, 
is  far  ofl ;  but  the  German  authorities  perhaps  believe,  and  at  least 
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must  appear  to  believe,  if  they  are  to  extract  the  requisite  naval 
funds  from  the  pockets  of  the  German  Michael,  that  the  peril  of 
another  Copenhagen  is  near.  The  Kaiser  shares  these  sentiments 
and  now  that  his  Navy  of  the  future  is  half  created,  he  realises  the 
deadly  danger  which  may  intervene  before  it  is  complete. 

«  « 

Behind  all  this,  however,  there  is  another  reason  never  mentioned 
but  it  is  the  key  to  the  whole  naval  struggle  as  between  England 
and  Germany.  If  we  grasp  that  key  we  may  turn  the  locks  of 
that  problem  as  we  please.  As  this  writer  has  frequently  insisted  in 
these  pages,  we  are  making  the  greatest  possible  mistake  in  not 
taking  the  financial-offensive.  Germany  will  be  well  able  to  bear 
in  a  little  time  the  cost  of  a  navy  as  large  as  ours  is  now  in  addition 
to  her  colossal  military  organisation.  Her  treasury  difficulties,  as 
we  have  several  times  explained,  are  technical  and  temporarj-, 
however  serious  at  the  moment.  The  embarrassments  of  the  German 
Imperial  Exchequer  are  the  results  of  an  obsolete  federal  system, 
but  are  no  indication  whatever  of  any  permanent  and  fundamental 
deficiency  of  taxable  capacity  among  the  Kaiser’s  subjects.  If  the 
cost  of  her  naval  ambitions  only  increases  slowly  and  gradually 
enough,  Germany  can  stand  the  process  to  any  extent,  and  will  have 
a  great  chance  of  winning  in  the  long  run.  By  our  present  methods 
we  make  it  easy  for  the  Kaiser  and  Admiral  Tirpitz  to  get  their 
ships.  The  competition  will  be  forced  up  against  us  until  our  states¬ 
manship  plays  directly  upon  the  condition  of  German  domestic 
politics,  and  hits  hard  on  the  natural  lines  of  cleavage.  In  a  word, 
if  the  German  people  feel  the  pinch,  and  feel  it  painfully,  they 
will  be  divided  upon  the  naval  issue,  and  the  reaction  against  a 
policy  leading,  in  fact,  whatever  may  be  the  Kaiser’s  intention,  to 
impoverishment  and  war,  may  come  in  time  to  ease  the  situatiou 
and  prevent  the  worst.  At  present  we  merely  follow  the  German 
programmes,  which  is  technically  correct.  But  we  shall  never 
benumb  and  daunt  our  adversary  as  we  desire  unless  we  take  the 
financial  initiative  at  some  one  point  with  overwhelming  decision  and 
bring  in  a  programme  which  Germany  for  years  could  not  follow 
without  dislocating  her  strained  and  inelastic  treasury  system,  or 
making  a  desperate  effort  which  would  so  plainly  reveal  her  con¬ 
centrated  desire  to  the  dullest  sceptics  in  this  country  as  to  make 
the  English  people  rise  in  the  resolve  to  face  the  danger  and  break 
it  at  once. 

*  * 

* 

This  point  must  be  unmistakably  marked;  for  this,  above  all, 
explains  the  Kaiser’s  letter.  The  intention  of  that  letter  was  to 
deprecate  an  increase  in  the  British  Naval  Estimates,  though  it  is, 
of  course,  untrue  to  suggest  that  the  Kaiser  brought  any  undue 
influence  to  bear  or  used  anything  in  the  nature  of  an  underhand 
argument.  The  Kaiser’s  letter  has  been  treated  as  though  it  were 
an  after-dinner  impromptu.  This  is  evidently  an  error.  The  letter 
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1  was  argumentative.  The  Kaiser  referred  with  somewhat  irrelevant 

f  disrespect  to  Lord  Esher’s  official  responsibility  for  the  sanitary 

arrangem.ents  of  Windsor  Castle,  and  inquired  why  the  Deupty- 
e  Governor  of  that  historic  residence  did  not  attend  to  his  drains 
instead  of  discoursing  upon  navies.  More  important  was  the  con¬ 
tention  that  the  British  Fleet  is  four  times  as  strong  as  the  German. 
The  Kaiser  is  sincerely  convinced,  though  he  did  not  say  so,  that 
i  no  increase  of  the  British  Naval  Estimates  is  required.  But  again 

f  it  is  understood  that  the  letter  contained  a  passage  still  more 

j  interesting.  The  Kaiser  complained  of  the  whole  tone  of  the  British 

t  Press  upon  this  subject.  He  inquired  why  Geimany  was  constantly 

r  referred  to  as  the  enemy  and  the  only  enemy.  Why  was  no  mention 

3  ever  made  of  the  expansion  of  the  fleets  of  the  United  States,  or  of 

s  France,  or  of  Japan  ?  Now  this  is  one  of  the  most  suggestive  questions 

ever  propounded,  and  it  goes  straight  to  the  heart  of  British  policy.  It 
a  is  the  Kaiser’s  sincerity  which  makes  him  dangerous.  He  does  not 
wish  to  do  the  things  we  fear.  He  would  do  them  in  a  moment  if 
1  the  opportunity  came  with  a  crisis.  And  what  the  German  Emperor 

e  seems  not  to  perceive,  but  what  the  most  powerful  section  of  his 

p  subjects  realises  perfectly,  is  that  Germany  is  the  only  country 

e  which  is  developing  a  double  power  capable  of  destroying  this 

s  country.  France  does  not  maintain  her  old  position  and  her  per- 

r  manent  interests  in  Europe  are  identical  with  ours.  Japan  is  upon 

the  other  side  of  the  world  and  is  our  natural  ally,  partly  because 
:  she  can  never  menace  the  heart  of  our  power.  Upon  the  other  side 

,  of  the  Atlantic  the  United  States  has  a  smaller  army  evqn  than 
F  our  own.  This  island  is  the  citadel  of  Empire.  While  it  stands 

i  unconquered,  reverses  in  any  other  part  of  the  King’s  dominions 

)  may  be  retrieved.  But  if  the  citadel  is  taken,  with  it  falls  the 
1  State. 

,  ♦  * 

'  * 

f  German  military  power  alone  can  even  remotely  threaten  us  with 

-  that  disaster.  The  German  imagination  has  dreamed  for  many 

1  decades  of  inflicting  that  disaster.  Readers  of  Mommsen  and 

'  Treitschke  conceive  themselves  as  Rome.  They  conceive  us  as 

f  Carthage.  The  parallel  is  exact  up  to  this  point:  that  the  indis¬ 

pensable  medium  of  invasion  is  the  sea.  The  German  Fleet,  so  far 

*  as  we  are  concerned,  is  distinguished  from  all  others,  and  never 
‘  can  be  regarded  for  a  moment  as  a  merely  naval  organisation, 

because  it  is  providing  in  reality  the  means  of  bringing  German 
military  strength  to  bear  upon  the  island  without  an  army,  and  it  is 
I  furnishing,  in  a  word,  the  swimming  apparatus  for  amphibious  power 

*  on  the  most  formidable  scale  that  has  ever  yet  existed.  That 
military  and  naval  predominance  shall  remain  for  ever  divided  is 

*  the  supreme  interest  of  the  whole  world,  and  of  that  interest  England 

^  is  the  trustee  and  Germany  is  the  opponent.  That  is  the  answer. 

*  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Lord  Tweedmouth’s  reply  gave  the 
faintest  hint  of  it.  Until  the  issue  as  we  have  stated  it  is  fairly 
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fought  out  in  the  frankest  controversy  between  Whitehall  and  the 
Wilhelmstrasse  there  can  be  no  hope  for  any  solid  improvement  of 
Anglo-German  relations.  Nor  did  the  Ministerial  statements  throw 
any  light  whatever  upon  the  grave  part  of  the  question.  It  jg 
sufficiently  well  known  and  has  been  freely  stated  in  print  that  the 
Naval  Estimates  for  this  year  reached  their  final  shape  by  a  process 
which  was  unusual  and,  we  may  hope,  will  not  become  frequent. 

*  * 

* 

The  Admiralty  at  first  wanted  an  increase  of  more  than  two 
millions.  They  could  not  get  their  money.  No  Board  had  ever 
sought  more  strenuously  or,  on  the  whole,  more  successfully  to 
combine  economy  with  efficiency.  They  now  revised  their  calcula¬ 
tions  and  sweated  down  their  demands  to  something  under  a  million 
and  a  half.  The  Cabinet  accepted  this  figure.  The  pacificists  were 
alarmed,  and  made  a  special  assault  upon  Mr.  Asquith’s  financial 
conscience  and  his  party  anxieties.  As  a  result,  the  Estimates,  by  a 
very  evil  precedent,  were  actually  re-committed,  and  by  a  “  special 
effort  ’  ’  on  the  part  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  another  half¬ 
million  was  wrenched  upon  purely  political  grounds  out  of  the  legiti¬ 
mate  revenues  of  the  Fleet.  There  was,  thank  Heaven,  some 
difference  in  the  Cabinet  upon  this  point,  and  the  struggle  was 
probably  stiff.  Imagine  the  psychological  situation  upon  which  the 
Kaiser’s  letter  acted.  We  are  told  that  the  issue  had  been  decided 
before  the  Kaiser’s  letter  arrived.  But  it  had  been  barely  decided. 
The  Estimates,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  were  not  yet  laid  before  the 
House  of  Commons.  Nothing  was  irrevocable.  The  Kaiser’s  letter 
might  have  arrived  a  few  days  earlier.  It  might  have  influenced 
the  vote  of  a  wavering  Minister. 

*  « 

* 

A  moral  situation  of  more  dangerous  possibilities  can  hardly  be 
imagined.  Human  nature  is  of  one  texture ;  it  is  flattered  when  it 
is  addressed  in  private  and  personal  terms  von  oben.  As  plebs  are 
apt  to  be  soothed  by  patrician  attentions,  unless  they  know  very 
much  of  the  world  and  care  for  it  very  little,  so  peers  are  weakly 
sensible  of  sovereign  condescension.  We  in  this  country  have  a 
Parliamentary  system  where  from  head  to  foot,  from  the  feelings 
of  the  multitude  to  the  decision  of  the  Cabinet,  the  collective  decision 
of  the  whole  is  influenced  by  the  sentiment  and  sentimentalism  of  the 
units.  In  Germany  exists  nothing  of  this  kind.  There  the  Kaiser’s 
own  will  knits  up  all  the  threads  of  government.  Popular  sophistries 
may  influence  representation  in  the  Reichstag,  but  not  the  policy 
of  the  Wilhelmstrasse.  And  it  is  impossible  for  a  private  letter 
bearing  upon  the  first  principles  of  national  statesmanship  to  be 
written  to  Prince  Biilow  or  any  of  his  colleagues  without  being  shown 
to  the  one  deciding  personality,  or  remaining  as  if  unwritten  and 
wholly  impotent  to  deflect  in  the  least  degree  the  pre-ordained  course 
of  German  proceedings.  As  we  have  shown  again  and  again  in 
referring  to  ^ell-meaning  demonstrations  of  Anglo-Teutonic  brother- 
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hood,  the  conditions  are  not  equal.  We  may  hope  with  Lord 
Lansdowne,  whose  measured  and  witty  words  in  the  House  of  Lords 
were  nothing  less  than  a  public  service,  that  private  communications 
from  the  German  Emperor  to  individual  members  of  the  British 
Government  will  henceforth  be  severely  discouraged.  Let  it  be 
always  remembered  that  little  offices  of  intimacy  such  as  presenting 
the  German  Emperor  with  a  copy  of  the  Naval  Estimates  before 
they  were  laid  before  Parliament  are  entirely  one-sided. 

*  * 

* 

In  this  connection  we  may  dismiss  German  topics  in  general  before 
passing  to  other  subjects.  In  foreign  policy  indeed  there  has  been 
no  confessed  incident  except  Prince  Bulow’s  somewhat  singular 
interv'iew  with  the  Novoe  Vremya.  The  Imperial  Chancellor 
complained  at  large,  in  a  way  that  would  be  unintelligible  unless 
meant  to  come  as  near  to  menace  as  the  forms  of  courtesy  admit, 
that  the  Russian  Press  continues  to  be  generally  unfriendly  to 
Germany,  and  often  furiously  unfair.  In  domestic  affairs,  upon  the 
other  hand.  Prince  Biilow  has  had  varied  luck.  He  is  keeping 
together  with  extraordinary  skill  his  motley  majority  in  the  Reichstag, 
and  his  Radicals  are  becoming  almost  more  subservient  than  the 
Clericals  ever  were.  The  Socialists  in  Prussia  have  entirely  failed  to 
make  any  progress  towards  a  reform  of  “  the  most  miserable  of 
all  electoral  systems.”  Upon  the  other  hand,  the  Bill  affecting  the 
right  of  public  meeting  and  providing  that  all  speeches  should  be 
in  German  has  been  amended  in  a  more  lenient  sense.  A  time  limit 
is  allowed  before  present  liberties  cmne  entirely  to  an  end,  and 
Poles,  Danes,  and  Alsatians  will  be  permitted  the  privilege  of 
declaiming  in  their  mother  tongue  at  election  times.  Far  more 
momentous  have  been  the  proceedings  upon  the  Polish  Expropriation 
Bill.  Meant  to  be  one  of  the  most  ruthless  measures  of  its  kind 
since  the  Plantation  of  Ulster,  this  measure  excited  so  much  opposi¬ 
tion  among  German  Conservatives  themselves  that  at  one  time  Prince 
Bulow’s  project  seemed  threatened  with  total  shipwreck.  Expro¬ 
priation  on  political  grounds  is  indeed  as  convenient  a  precedent  as 
Socialism  could  desire  to  improve  on  if  triumphant  in  the  future. 
This  is  what  even  many  of  the  Junkers  feel,  much  as  they  scorn 
and  dread  their  Polish  fellow-subjects.  The  Bill  as  passed  was  a 
far  smaller  measure  than  when  introduced,  and  provided  for  seizure 
of  a  much  smaller  acreage  of  land.  The  Poles  are  indomitable. 
Their  hearts  are  full  of  bitterness,  but  they  feel  that  oppression  is 
making  them  strong,  and  that  all  the  vitality  and  ability  of  their 
race  is  being  raised  by  necessity  to  a  higher  power.  Tragic  as  it  is 
for  them  to  be  tom  from  the  ground  they  love,  they  will  thrive 
better  on  Prussian  money  than  their  despoilers  will  thrive  on  Polish 
land.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  one  underestimates  the  significance 
of  this  movement.  The  German  Government  is  now  regarded  as  the 
pitiless  enemy  of  the  Polish  race,  and  sooner  or  later,  unless  there 
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is  a  startling  reversal  of  the  Hakatist  i)oliey,  the  results  will  help 
to  turn  the  scales  of  European  power. 

*  * 

« 

But  what  causes  far  more  perturbation  in  the  Wilhelmstrasse  than 
all  other  subjects  put  together,  however  cleverly  the  anxiety  mav 
be  concealed,  is  the  calm  vigour  with  which  Sir  Edward  Grey  hag 
taken  the  initiative  in  the  Near  East.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Foreign  Secretary  sees  his  way.  His  proposals  for  the  creation 
of  what  would  practically  be  an  autonomous  Macedonia  amount  to 
nothing  less  than  the  gravest  and  most  hazardous  step  which  hag 
been  taken  by  British  policy  for  a  very  long  period.  Without  the 
closest  co-operation  between  London  and  St.  Petersburg  there  can 
be  no  hope  for  success  in  a  task  which  would  be  in  any  case  hard 
and  protracted.  We  examined  very  fully  last  month  the  situation 
created  by  Baron  Aehrenthal’s  action  in  postponing  reforms  to 
railways.  It  is  now  tolerably  clear  that  this  move,  so  inexplicable 
at  the  moment,  was  a  direct  move  against  Sir  Edward  Grey.  The 
new  British  programme  for  Macedonia  was  known  or  suspected  at 
the  Ballplatz,  and  it  must  be  fairly  admitted  that  Vienna  could  not 
be  expected  to  remain  quiescent  in  face  of  a  project  which  might 
possibly  result  in  barring  her  way  to  Salonika.  A  Russian  Note  was 
published  pronouncing  benedictions  upon  Austrian  railway  schemes 
and  all  others.  At  Sofia  and  Belgrade  there  has  been  some  display 
of  keen  interest,  but  the  projects  nominally  approved  by  international 
diplomacy  wdll  be  slow  in  approaching  realisation.  The  attitude  of 
Italy  was  expected  to  be  interesting,  but  has  proved  to  be  very 
ordinary — characteristic  and  correct.  In  Signor  Tittoni’s  statement 
a  couple  of  w'eeks  ago  there  is  a  very  interesting  passage.  Italian 
foreign  policy  has  no  objection  to  the  Austrian  scheme,  but  supports 
the  Servian  demand  for  independent  access  to  the  Adriatic,  and  also 
the  line  running  across  the  Balkans  through  Bulgaria.  The  iVene 
Freie  Presse,  w’hich,  although  published  in  Vienna,  is  almost  more 
extravagantly  pro-German  than  any  newspaper  in  Berlin  itself,  tells 
the  world  solemnly  that  “  railways  are  the  best  reforms.”  We  are 
assured  that  it  would  be  wise  to  postpone  what  may  be  called  con¬ 
stitutional  changes  until  the  splendid  but  half-barbarous  peninsula 
running  south  from  the  Hapsburg  dominions  is  seamed  with  iron 
tracks,  reduced  to  order  by  greater  facilities  of  communication,  and 
opened  up  more  thoroughly  to  civilisation  and  trade. 

«  « 

* 

These  words  are,  of  course,  intended  to  serve  a  purpose  beyond 
their  apparent  meaning;  but  this  need  not  blind  us  to  a  sense  of 
the  extent  of  truth  contained  in  the  words  themselves.  There  is 
already  a  considerable  emigration  from  all  parts  of  the  Balkans  to 
America.  There  can  be  no  question  at  all  that  if  the  Christians 
could  be  induced  to  love  each  other  in  the  meantime,  and  if  the 
nationalities  would  consent  to  renounce  their  dreams,  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  material  conditions  would  bring  about  a  more  flourishing 
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state  of  prosperity  and  peace  than  has  existed  in  these  vexed  regions 
since  the  Roman  Empire  broke  asunder.  But  of  course  the  Neue 
Freie  Presse,  on  behalf  of  the  Wilhelmstrasse,  is  trying  to  snare  us 
with  the  cheapest  device  of  dialectics  when  it  tells  us  that  “  railways 
are  the  best  reforms.”  The  exact  truth  is,  of  course,  that  Mace¬ 
donia  needs  both  reforms  and  railways,  and  that  the  two  lines  of 
progress  are  parallel  and  can  never  meet.  The  difference  is  that 
railways  alone  would  be  the  iron  tentacles  of  Hapsburg  power,  and 
Turkish  occupation  would  be  followed  by  Austro-Hungarian  control. 
Reforms  in  the  British  sense,  and  in  the  degree  to  which  Lord 
Lansdowne  was  moving  three  years  ago,  might  create  in  the  centre 
of  the  Balkans  an  independent  State  likely  to  be  added  sooner  or 
later  to  Bulgaria,  and  to  form,  as  we  have  before  said,  an  iron 
barrier  across  the  path  of  immediate  Viennese  interests  and  ultimate 
German  plans.  Sir  Edward  Grey’s  latest  proposals  are  far  more 
important  and  decisive  than  would  appear  at  first  sight.  It  is  plain 
that  to  defeat  them  heaven  and  earth  will  be  moved  by  Constant!' 
nople,  Vienna,  and  Berlin.  The  British  action  was  evidently  antici¬ 
pated  when  Baron  Aehrenthal  secured  the  Sultan’s  consent  to  the 
Novi  Bazar  Railway,  which  would  give  the  armies  of  Francis  Joseph 
direct  and  independent  connection  with  Salonika.  For  the  first 
time  Vienna  seemed  to  have  asserted  a  determination  to  succeed  the 
Turk  in  ^lacedonia,  and  to  oppose,  even  if  need  be  at  the  cost  of 
a  European  war,  the  creation  of  a  big  Bidgaria.  We  proceed  to 
summarise  Sir  Edward  Grey’s  proposals.  He  urges  the  appoint¬ 
ment  for  a  fixed  term  of  years  of  a  Turkish  Governor-General.  The 
mass  of  Ottoman  troops  in  the  three  vilayets  would  be  reduced. 
The  burthen  upon  the  Budget  would  be  lightened.  The  funds  would 
be  set  free  for  actively  civilising  purposes.  The  gendarmerie  would 
be  strengthened  and  turned  indeed  into  an  effective  international 
police,  with  a  firm  grip  on  the  situation. 

♦  ♦ 

* 

In  this  country  the  nature  of  the  Near  Eastern  problem  is  even 
yet  not  vividly  apprehended,  and  here  the  British  programme  has 
been  tamely  received.  Upon  the  Continent,  however,  the  effect  has 
been  startling.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  policy  of  Vienna 
will  resist  Sir  Edward  Grey’s  proposals  with  nothing  less  than  sub¬ 
terranean  desperation.  At  Constantinople  the  whole  influence  and 
ability  of  the  Kaiser’s  Ambassador,  and  they  are  very  great,  will  be 
used  with  the  same  object.  For  the  Sultan  himself  an  ideal  situa¬ 
tion  is  created.  He  imagines  that  the  jealousies  of  the  Powers  will 
postpone  indefinitely  the  appearance  of  an  Austrian  anny  between 
Albania  and  the  Bosphorus.  The  only  practical  peril  is  the  expansion 
of  Bulgaria.  If  that  can  be  prevented  by  dividing  the  Powers,  and 
if  the  creation  of  an  autonomous  Macedonia  can  be  represented  as 
being  merely  the  first  step  towards  the  realisation  of  the  ambitions 
of  Sofia,  then,  as  Yildiz  calculates,  the  threatened  province  can  be 
kept  intact.  Macedonia,  indeed,  is  the  keystone  of  the  “  Hamidian  ” 
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system.  If  it  is  emancipated,  Albania  must  inevitably  be  detached 
The  cause  of  the  Christians  would  then  seem  to  have  risen  once  for 
all  into  the  ascendant.  The  Sultan’s  effective  sovereignty  in  Europe 
would  be  confined  to  a  short  radius  from  Constantinople.  Bulgaria 
which  could  only  now  be  successfully  attacked  by  mobilising  the 
whole  fighting  resources  of  the  Turkish  race,  would  then  occupy  a 
far  stronger  strategical  position,  and  would  be  the  dominating  nation. 
That  very  question  would  be  settled  which  divides  the  Bowers  and 
keeps  the  Christian  nationalities  at  strife.  The  whole  basis  of 
Turkish  diplomacy  under  the  present  Sultan  would  disappear.  For 
these  reasons  it  may  be  taken  as  certain  that  Sir  Edward  Grey’s 
programme  is  a  very  long  way  from  being  carried  into  effect,  and  it 
will  not  be  realised  without  serious  risk  of  war  or  the  actual  breaking 
out  of  hostilities.  This  is  the  disquieting  aspect  of  the  situation. 
Even  Bulgarians,  delighted  as  they  are  with  England’s  action,  hardly 
dare  to  believe  that  we  are  in  iron  earnest,  though  they  feel  that  we 
have  gone  too  far  to  flinch.  Knowledge  of  the  workings  of  our  party 
system  and  of  the  negative  tendencies  which  are  always  apt  to 
reassert  themselves  in  our  foreign  policy  will  make  some  of  us  less 
sanguine.  But  the  final  failure  of  the  British  attempt  would  be 
the  decisive  and  historic  defeat  of  our  whole  policy  in  the  Xear 
East,  and  might  prove  in  the  long  run  a  fatal  blow  to  our  interests. 

*  » 

* 

Let  us  look  at  the  matter  from  the  Sultan’s  point  of  view.  Sir 
Edw'ard  Grey’s  scheme  depends  entirely  upon  the  idea  of  a  Governor- 
General  administering  Macedonia  under  European  supervision.  He 
would  be  practically  appointed,  watched,  and  paid  by  the  Powers. 
The  whole  “machine,”  to  use  the  word  which  party  politicians  at 
home  wdll  fully  understand,  would  cease  to  be  worked  from  Yildiz  as 
now  for  the  purposes  of  the  ruling  caste  and  faith.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  vilayets  would  begin  to  feel  free  men.  Their  prosperity  would 
flourish.  Above  all,  their  race-consciousness  w'ould  become  indomit¬ 
able.  The  Bulgarian  propaganda,  certain  of  triumph  once  the 
struggle  w’ere  confined  to  pacific  methods,  would  make  rapid  strides. 
Sooner  or  later  the  two  halves  of  the  Bulgarian  race  w’ould  come 
together.  An  autonomous  ^lacedonia  would  mean  the  ultimate 
exclusion  of  Hapsbui-g  powder  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Ottoman  power 
upon  the  other. 

♦  ♦ 

* 

The  fundamental  questions  with  regard  to  the  future  of  the  Near 
East  are  all  involved  in  this  problem.  In  alliance  with  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  the  policy  of  Sofia  would  close,  as  we  have  said,  the  .\ustro- 
Hungarian  route  to  Salonika.  There  are,  of  course,  even  greater 
things  at  stake.  It  is  the  fixed  conviction  at  Berlin  that,  like 
Belgium,  Holland,  and  Denmark,  the  whole  of  the  Hapsburg 
dominions  must  be  drawn  into  a  customs  union  with  the  German 
Empire.  Upon  the  basis  of  this  w'ider  Zollverein  would  gradually 
arise  a  new  federal  State.  The  pow'er,  the  safety,  the  commercial 
greatness  of  this  State,  and  its  chances  of  winning  the  political 
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primacy  of  the  world  would  depeud  upon  whether  the  Zollvereiu 
could  be  prolonged  across  the  Turkish  Empire  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 

In  that  case  let  us  be  quite  certain  that  Cairo,  as  well  as  Mecca,  would 
be  included  sooner  or  later  in  the  same  political  circle.  If  these 
sweeping,  and  it  may  be  said  fantastic  changes,  seem  more  remote 
contingencies  than  before,  it  is  only  because  we  have  been  vigilant 
and  energetic  enough  to  reverse  in  our  own  favour  the  balance  of 
diplomatic  power.  If  we  again  abandoned  ourselves  to  the  policy  of 
drift,  we  should  find  far  sooner  than  we  imagine  that  the  Eastern 
Question  will  be  of  more  vital  importance  to  the  British  Empire  in  the 
future  than  it  ever  was  at  its  most  exciting  phases  during  the  nine¬ 
teenth  centur3^  The  simple  fact  must  be  well  understood,  as  we  have 
said,  that  after  the  death  of  Abdul  Hamid  anything  whatever  may 
happen  to  the  Turkish  Empire.  That  is  why  it  may  be  hoped  that 
national  interest  will  remain  alive  to  the  significance  of  Sir  Edward 
Grey’s  policy,  and  will  follow  its  developments  with  unswerving 
earnestness. 

*  * 

* 

The  immediate  future  depends  upon  two  factors.  The  death  of 
Sir  Nicholas  O’Conor  creates  a  vacancy  at  the  British  Embassy  upon 
the  Bosphorus.  The  late  Ambassador,  in  spite  of  his  kindly  and 
accomplished  character,  had  an  almost  hopeless  task.  For  the 
greater  part  of  his  time  he  was  supposed  in  the  execution  of  his 
duty  to  be  at  moral  war  with  the  Power  to  which  he  was  accredited. 
Nor  is  it  unfair  to  say  that  he,  in  common  with  most  of  his  diplomatic 
colleagues,  was  overshadowetl  by  the  altogether  exceptional  pre¬ 
dominance  which  has  been  acquired  by  the  German  Ambassador, 
Baron  iMarschall  von  Bieberstein.  Much  will  depend  upon  whom 
may  be  selected  to  succeed  Sir  Nicholas  O’Conor.  If  the  personality 
of  Sir  Charles  Hardinge  could  be  duplicated  and  triplicated,  his 
transference  to  the  Bosphorus  would  be  a  matter  of  course,  and 
there  would  be  much  more  hope  for  the  success  of  Sir  Edward  Grey’s 
policy. 

*  * 

* 

But  even  the  personality  of  the  Ambassador,  though  we  can 
scarcely  lay  too  much  stress  upon  it,  in  itself  will  not  decide.  We 
may,  of  course,  make  ourselves  quite  certain  at  once  that  a  policy 
of  splendid  isolation  will  accomplish  nothing  in  Macedonia.  We 
can  have  no  hope  of  success  except  by  working  in  the  closest  accord 
with  St.  Petersburg.  The  point,  therefore,  for  which  we  have 
vigorously  contended  month  after  month  in  these  pages  must  now 
appear  sufficiently  clear  and  convincing.  The  w’hole  of  Sir  Edward 
Grey’s  policy  hangs  together.  It  is  the  expression  of  a  large  and 
steady  temperament,  and  we  shall  always  do  well  to  trust  Sir 
Edward  Grey’s  character  even  when  we  are  disconcerted  and  checked 
from  time  to  time  by  his  habit  of  understatement.  For  this  reason 
above  all  it  w'as  a  fundamental  error  to  criticise  the  Anglo-Russian 
Agreement  from  an  Anglo-Indian  point  of  view.  We  are  watching 
the  quiet  opening  of  a  very  great  game. 


WILKINSON’S  WIFE. 


By  May  Sinclair. 

I. 

Nobody  ever  understood  why  he  married  her. 

You  expected  calamity  to  pursue  Wilkinson ;  it  always  had  pursued 
him.  But  that  Wilkinson  should  have  gone  out  of  his  way  to  pursue 
calamity  (as  if  he  could  never  have  enough  of  it)  seemed  really  a 
most  unnecessary  thing. 

For  there  had  been  no  pursuit  on  the  part  of  the  lady.  Wilkinson’s 
wife  had  the  quality  of  her  defects,  and  revealed  herself  chiefly  in 
a  formidable  reluctance.  It  was  understood  that  Wilkinson  had 
prevailed  only  after  an  austere  struggle.  Her  appearance 
sufficiently  refuted  any  theory  of  unholy  fascination  or  disastrous 
charm. 

Wilkinson's  wife  was  not  at  all  nice  to  look  at.  She  had  an  insigni¬ 
ficant  figure,  a  small,  square  face,  colourless  hair  scraped  with 
difficulty  to  the  top  of  her  head,  eyes  with  no  lashes  to  protect  you 
from  their  stare,  a  mouth  that  pulled  at  an  invisible  curb,  a  sallow 
skin  stretched  so  tight  over  her  cheek-bones  that  the  red  veins  stood 
stagnant  there.  And  with  it  all,  poor  lady,  a  dull,  strained  expres¬ 
sion  hostile  to  further  intimacy. 

Even  in  her  youth  she  could  never  have  looked  young,  and  she 
was  years  older  than  Wilkinson.  Not  that  the  difference  showed, 
for  his  marriage  had  made  Wilkinson  look  years  older  than  he  was; 
at  least,  so  it  was  said  by  people  who  had  known  him  before  that 
unfortunate  event. 

It  was  not  even  as  if  she  had  been  intelligent.  Wilkinson  had 
a  gentle  passion  for  the  things'  of  intellect ;  and  his  wife  seemed  to 
exist  on  purpose  to  frustrate  it.  In  no  department  of  his  life  was 
her  influence  so  penetrating  and  malign.  At  forty  he  no  longer  | 

counted.  He  had  lost  all  his  brilliance,  and  had  replaced  it  by  a  I 

shy,  unworldly  charm.  There  was  something  in  Wilkinson  that  [ 

dreamed  or  slept,  with  one  eye  open,  fixed  upon  his  wife.  He  I 

had,  of  course,  his  blessed  hours  of  deliverance  from  -the  woman.  1 

Sometimes  he  would  fly  in  her  face  and  ask  people  to  dint  at  his  house  I 

in  Hampstead,  to  discuss  Homan  remains,  or  the  Troubadours,  or  I 

Nietzsche.  He  never  could  understand  why  his  wife  couldn’t 
“  enter,”  as  he  expressed  it,  into  these  subjects.  He  smiled  at  . 

you  in  the  dimmest,  saddest  way  wdien  he  referred  to  it.  “  It’s 
extraordinary,”  he  would  say,  ‘‘  the  little  interest  she  takes  in 
Nietzsche.” 

Mrs.  Norman  found  him  once  wandering  in  the  High  Street,  with 
his  passion  full  on  him.  He  w'as  a  little  absent,  a  little  flushed, 
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his  eyes  shone  behind  his  spectacles,  and  there  were  pleasant  creases 
in  his  queer,  clean-shaven  face. 

She  inquired  the  cause  of  his  delight. 

“  I’ve  got  a  man  coming  to  dine  this  evening,  to  have  a  little  talk 
with  me.  He  knows  all  about  the  Troubadours.” 

And  Wilkinson  would  try  and  make  you  believe  that  they  had 
threshed  out  the  Troubadours  between  them.  But  when  Mrs. 
Norman,  who  was  a  little  curious  about  Wilkinson,  asked  the  Trouba¬ 
dour  man  what  they  had  talked  about,  he  smiled  and  said  it  was 
something — some  extraordinary  adventure — that  had  happened  to 
Wilkinson’s  wife. 

People  always  smiled  when  they  spoke  of  her.  Then,  one  by  one, 
they  left  off  dining  with  Wilkinson.  The  man  who  read  Nietzsche 
was  quite  rude  about  it.  He  said  he  wasn’t  going  there  to  be  gagged 
by  that  woman.  He  would  have  been  glad  enough  to  ask  Wilkinson 
to  dine  with  him,  if  he  would  have  gone  without  his  wife. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  Mrs.  Norman,  the  Wilkinsons  would  have 
vanished  from  the  social  scene.  Mrs.  Norman  had  taken  Wilkinson 
up,  and  it  was  evident  that  she  did  not  mean  to  let  him  go.  “  That,” 
she  would  have  told  you,  with  engaging  emphasis,  “  was  not  her 
way.”  She  had  seen  how  things  were  going,  socially,  with  Wilkin¬ 
son,  and  she  was  bent  on  his  deliverance. 

If  anybody  could  have  carried  it  through  it  was  Airs.  Norman. 
She  was  clever.  She  was  charming.  She  had  a  house  in  Fitzjohn’s 
Avenue,  where  she  entertained  intimately.  She  had  preserved,  at 
forty,  the  best  part  of  her  youth  and  prettiness,  and  an  income, 
insufficient  for  Air.  NoiTnan,  but  enough  for  her.  As  she  said,  in 
her  rather  dubious  pathos,  she  had  nobody  but  herself  to  please  now. 

You  gathered  that  if  Air.  Norman  had  been  living  he  would  not 
have  been  pleased  with  her  cultivation  of  the  Wilkinsons.  She  was 
always  asking  them  to  dinner.  They  turned  up  punctually  at  her 
delightful  Friday  evenings  (her  little  evenings)  from  nine  to  eleven. 
They  dropped  in  to  tea  on  Sunday  afternoons.  Airs.  Norman  had 
a  wonderful  way  of  drawing  Wilkinson  out ;  while  Evey,  her 
unmarried  sister,  made  prodigious  efforts  to  draw  Wilkinson’s  wife 
in.  ‘‘If  you  could  only  make  her,”  said  Mrs.  Norman,  ‘‘  take  an 
interest  in  something.” 

But  Evey  couldn’t  make  her  take  an  interest  in  anything.  Evey 
had  no  sympathy  with  her  sister’s  missionary  adventure.  She  saw 
what  Airs.  Norman  wouldn’t  see,  that  if  they  forced  Airs.  Wilkinson 
on  people  who  were  trying  to  keep  away  from  her,  people  would 
simply  keep  away  from  them.  Their  Fridays  w’ere  not  so  well 
attended,  so  delightful,  as  they  had  been.  A  heavy  cloud  of  dulness 
seemed  to  come  into  the  room  with  Airs.  Wilkinson  at  nine  o’clock. 
It  hung  about  her  chair,  and  spread  slowly  till  everybody  was  wrapped 
up  in  it. 

Then  Evey  protested.  She  wanted  to  know  why  Cornelia  allowed 
their  evenings  to  be  blighted  thus.  ‘‘  Why  ask  Airs.  Wilkinson?  ” 
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“  I  wouldn’t,”  said  Cornelia,  ‘‘  if  there  was  any  other  way  of 
getting  him. 

“  Well,”  said  Evey,  “  he’s  nice  enough,  but  it’s  rather  a  large 
price  to  have  to  pay.” 

“  And  is  he,”  cried  Cornelia,  passionately,  ”  to  be  cut  off  from 
everything  because  of  that  one  terrible  mistake?  ” 

Evey  said  nothing.  If  Cornelia  was  going  to  take  him  that  way 
there  was  nothing  to  be  said. 

So  Mrs.  Norman  went  on  drawing  Wilkinson  out  more  and  more, 
till  one  Sunday  afternoon,  sitting  beside  her  on  the  sofa,  he  emerged, 
postively  splendid.  There  were  moments  when  he  forgot  about  his 
wife. 

They  had  been  talking  together  about  his  blessed  Troubadours  (it 
was  wonderful  the  interest  Mrs.  Norman  took  in  them).  Suddenly 
his  gentleness  and  sadness  fell  from  him,  a  flame  sprang  up  behind 
his  spectacles,  and  the  something  that  slept  or  dreamed  in  Wilkinson 
awoke.  He  was  away  with  Mrs.  Norman  in  a  lovely  land,  in 
Provence  of  the  thirteenth  century.  A  strange  chant  broke  from 
him;  it  startled  Evey  where  she  sat  at  the  other  end  of  the  room. 
He  was  reciting  his  own  translation  of  a  love-song  of  Provence. 

At  the  first  words  of  the  refrain  his  wife,  who  had  never  ceased 
staring  at  him,  got  up  and  came  across  the  room.  She  touched  his 
shoulder,  just  as  he  was  going  to  say  ”  Ma  mie." 

”  Come,  Peter,”  she  said,  ”  it’s  time  to  be  going  home.” 

Wilkinson  rose  on  his  long  legs.  “  Ma  mie,”  he  said,  looking 
down  at  her.  And  the  flaming  dream  w'as  still  in  his  eyes  behind 
his  spectacles. 

He  took  the  little  cloak  she  held  out  to  him,  a  pitiful  and  rather 
vulgar  thing.  He  raised  it  with  the  air  of  a  courtier  handling  a 
royal  robe,  then  he  put  it  on  her,  smoothing  it  tenderly  about  her 
shoulders. 

Mrs.  Norman  followed  them  to  the  porch.  As  he  turned  to  her 
on  the  step  she  saw  that  his  eyes  were  sad,  and  that  his  face  (as 
she  put  it)  had  gone  to  sleep  again. 

When  she  came  back  to  her  sister  her  own  eyes  shone  and  her 
face  was  rosy. 

“  Oh,  Evey,”  she  said,  ”  isn’t  it  beautiful?  ” 

”  Isn’t  what  beautiful?  ” 

”  Mr.  Wilkinson’s  behaviour  to  his  wife.” 

II. 

It  was  not  an  easy  problem  that  Mrs.  Norman  faced.  She  wished 
to  save  Wilkinson.  She  also  wished  to  save  the  character  of  her 
Fridays,  which  Wilkinson’s  wdfe  had  already  done  her  best  to  destroy. 
Mrs.  Norman  could  not  think  why  the  woman  came,  since  she  didn’t 
enjoy  herself,  since  she  was  impenetrable  to  the  intimate,  peculiar 
charm.  You  could  only  suppose  that  her  object  was  to  prevent  it 
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penetrating  Wilkinson,  to  keep  the  other  women  off.  Her  eyes  never 
left  him. 

It  was  all  very  well  for  Evey  to  talk.  She  might,  of  course, 
have  been  wiser  in  the  beginning.  She  might  have  confined  the 
creature  to  their  big  monthly  crushes,  where,  as  Evcy  had  suggested, 
she  would  easily  have  been  mislaid  and  lost.  But  so,  unfortunately, 
would  Wilkinson.  And  the  whole  point  was  how  not  to  lose  him. 

Evey  said  she  was  tired  of  being  told  off  to  entertain  Mrs.  Wilkin¬ 
son.  She  was  beginning  to  be  rather  disagreeable  about  it.  She 
said  Cornelia  was  getting  to  care  too  much  about  that  Wilkinson 
man.  She  wouldn’t  have  minded  playing  up  to  her  if  she  had 
approved  of  the  game;  but  Mrs.  Wilkinson  was,  after  all,  you  know. 
Mr.  Wilkinson’s  wife. 

Mrs.  Norman  cried  a  little.  She  told  Evey  she  ought  to  have 
known  it  was  his  spirit  that  she  cared  about.  But  she  owned  that 
it  wasn’t  right  to  sacrifice  poor  Evey.  Neither,  since  he  had  a  wife, 
was  it  altogether  right  for  her  to  care  about  Wilkinson’s  spirit  to 
the  exclusion  of  her  other  friends. 

Then,  one  Friday,  Mrs.  Norman,  relieving  her  sister  for  once, 
made  a  discovery  while  Evey  (who  was  a  fine  musician)  played.  Mrs. 
Wilkinson  did,  after  all,  take  an  interest  in  something.  She  was 
accessible  to  the  throbbing  of  Evey’s  bow  across  the  strings. 

She  had  started;  her  eyes  turned  from  Wilkinson  and  fastened 
on  the  player.  There  was  a  light  in  them,  beautiful  and  piercing, 
as  if  her  soul  had  been  suddenly  released  from  some  hiding-place 
in  its  unlovely  house.  Her  face  softened,  her  mouth  relaxed,  her 
eyes  closed.  She  lay  back  in  her  chair,  at  peace,  withdrawn  from 
them,  positively  lost. 

Mrs.  Norman  slipped  across  the  room  to  the  corner  where 
Wilkinson  sat  alone.  His  face  lightened  as  she  came. 

“It’s  extraordinary,”  he  said,  ”  her  love  of  music.” 

-Mrs.  Norman  assented.  It  was  extraordinary  if  you  came  to 
think  of  it.  Mrs.  Wilkinson  had  no  understanding  of  the  art.  What 
did  it  mean  to  her?  Where  did  it  take  her?  You  could  see  she  was 
transported,  presumably  to  some  place  of  chartered  stupidity,  of 
condoned  oblivion,  where  nobody  could  challenge  her  right  to  enter 
and  remain. 

“So  soothing,”  said  Wilkinson,  “to  the  nerves.” 

Mrs.  Norman  smiled  at  him.  She  felt  that  under  cover  of  the 
music  his  spirit  was  seeking  communion  with  hers. 

He  thanked  her  at  parting.  The  slight  hush  and  mystery  of  his 
manner  intimated  that  she  had  found  a  way. 

“  I  hope,”  she  said,  “  you’ll  come  often — often.” 

“May  we?  May  we?”  He  seemed  to  leap  at  it,  as  if  they 
hadn’t  come  often  enough  before. 

Certainly  she  had  found  the  way.  The  way  to  deliver  him,  to 
pacify  his  wife,  to  remove  her  gently  to  her  place  and  keep  her 
there. 
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The  dreadful  lady  thus  creditably  disposed  of,  Wilkinson  was  no 
longer  backward  in  the  courting  of  his  opportunity.  He  proved 
punctual  to  the  first  minute  of  the  golden  hour. 

Hampstead  was  immensely  interested  in  his  blossoming  forth.  It 
found  a  touching  simplicity  in  the  way  he  lent  himself  to  the  sym¬ 
pathetic  eye.  All  the  world  was  at  liberty  to  observe  his  intimacy 
with  Mrs.  Norman. 

It  endured  for  nine  weeks.  Then  suddenly,  to  Mrs.  Norman’s 
bewilderment,  it  ceased.  The  Wilkinsons  left  off  coming  to  her 
Friday  evenings.  They  refused  her  invitations.  Their  behaviour 
was  so  abrupt  and  so  mysterious  that  Mrs.  Norman  felt  that 
something  must  have  happened  to  account  for  it.  Somebody,  she  had 
no  doubt,  had  been  talking.  She  was  much  annoyed  with  Wilkinson 
in  consequence,  and  when  she  met  him  accidentally  in  the  High 
Street  her  manner  conveyed  to  him  her  just  resentment. 

He  called  in  Fitzjohn’s  Avenue  the  next  Sunday.  For  the  first 
time  he  was  without  his  wife. 

He  was  so  downcast,  and  so  penitent,  and  so  ashamed  of  himself 
that  Mrs.  Norman  met  him  half-way  with  a  little  rush  of  affection. 

“  Why  have  you  not  been  to  see  us  all  this  time?  ”  she  said. 

He  looked  at  her  unsteadily.  His  whole  manner  betrayed  an 
extreme  embarrassment. 

“I’ve  come,’’  he  said,  “on  purpose  to  explain.  You  mustn’t 
think  I  don’t  appreciate  your  kindness,  but — the  fact  is — my  poor 

wife - ’’  (she  knew  that  woman  was  at  the  bottom  of  it)  “is  no 

longer — up  to  it.’’ 

(“  What  is  the  wretch  up  to,  I  should  like  to  know,’’  thought  Mrs. 
Norman.) 

He  held  her  with  his  melancholy,  unsteady  eyes.  He  seemed 
endeavouring  to  approach  a  subject  intimately  and  yet  abstrusely 
painful. 

“  She  finds  the  music — just  at  present — a  little  too  much  for  her. 
The  vibrations,  you  know.  It’s  extraordinary  how  they  affect  her. 
She  feels  them — most  unpleasantly — just  here.” 

Wilkinson  laid  two  delicate  fingers  on  the  middle  buttons  of  his 
waistcoat. 

Mrs.  Norman  was  very  kind  to  him.  He  was  not  expert,  poor 
fellow,  at  the  fabrication  of  excuses.  His  look  seemed  to  implore 
her  pardon  for  the  shifts  he  had  been  driven  to;  it  appealed  to 
her  to  help  him  out,  to  stand  by  him  in  his  unspeakable  situation. 

“  I  see,”  she  said. 

He  smiled,  in  charming  gratitude  to  her  for  seeing  it. 

That  smile  raised  the  devil  in  her.  Why,  after  all,  should  she 
help  him  out  ? 

“  And  are  you  susceptible  to  music — in  the  same  unpleasant 
way?  ” 
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“  Me?  Oh,  no.  No.  1  like  it.  It  gives  me  the  very  greatest 
pleasure.” 

He  stared  at  her  in  bewilderment  and  distress. 

“  Then  why,”  said  Mrs.  Norman,  sweetly,  ”  if  it  gives  you 
pleasure,  should  you  cut  yourself  off  from  it?  ” 

“  My  dear  Mrs.  Norman,  we  have  to  cut  ourselves  off  from  a 
great  many  things — that  give  us  pleasure.  It  can’t  be  helped.” 

She  meditated.  ‘‘  Would  it  be  any  good,”  she  said,  “  if  I  were 
to  call  on  Mrs.  Wilkinson?  ” 

Wilkinson  looked  grave.  “It  is  most  kind  of  you,  but — just  at 
present— I  think  it  might  be  wiser  not.  She  really,  you  know,  isn’t 
very  fit.” 

Mrs.  Norman’s  silence  neither  accepted  nor  rejected  the  prepos¬ 
terous  pretext.  Wilkinson  w'ent  on,  helping  himself  out  as  best  he 
could. 

“  I  can’t  talk  about  it.  But  I  thought  I  ought  to  let  you  know. 
We’ve  just  got  to  give  everything  up.” 

She  held  herself  in.  A  terrible  impulse  was  upon  her  co  tell  him 
straight  out  that  she  did  not  see  it.  That  it  was  too  bad.  That 
there  was  no  reason  why  she  should  be  called  upon  to  give  everything 
up. 

“  So  if  we  don’t  come,”  he  said,  “  you’ll  understand?  It’s  better 
—it  really  is  better  not.” 

His  voice  moved  her,  and  her  heart  cried  to  him.  “  Poor  Peter.” 

“Yes,”  she  said,  “I  understand.” 

Of  course  she  understood.  Poor  Peter,  so  it  had  come  to  that? 

“  Can’t  you  stay  for  tea?  ”  she  said 

“  No.  I  must  be  going  back  to  her.” 

He  rose.  His  hand  found  hers.  Its  slight  pressure  told  her  that 
he  gave  and  took  the  sadness  of  renunciation. 

That  winter  Mrs.  Wilkinson  fell  ill  in  good  earnest,  and  Wilkinson 
became  the  prey  of  a  pitiful  remorse  that  kept  him  a  prisoner  by  his 
wife’s  bedside. 

He  had  always  been  a  good  man.  It  was  now  understood  that 
he  avoided  Mrs.  Norman  because  he  desired  to  remain  what  he  had 
always  been. 


III. 

There  was  also  an  understanding,  consecrated  by  the  piety  of  their 
renunciation,  that  Wilkinson  was  only  waiting  for  his  wife’s  death 
to  marry  Mrs.  Norman. 

.\nd  Wilkinson’s  wife  was  a  long  time  in  dying.  It  was  not  to  be 
supposed  that  she  would  die  quickly,  as  long  as  she  could  interfere 
with  his  happiness  by  living. 

With  her  genius  for  frustrating  and  tormenting,  she  kept  the  poor 
man  on  tenter-hooks  with  perpetual  relapses  and  recoveries.  She 
jerked  him  on  the  chain.  He  w’as  always  a  prisoner  on  the  verge 
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of  his  release.  She  was  at  death’s  door  in  March.  In  April  she 
w'as  to  be  seen  convalescent,  in  a  bath-chair,  being  wheeled  slowly 
up  and  down  the  Spaniard’s  Hoad.  Ajid  Wilkinson  walked  by  the 
chair,  his  shoulders  bent,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  his  face  set 
in  an  expression  of  illimitable  patience. 

In  the  summer  she  gave  it  up  and  died.  And  in  the  following 
spring  Wilkinson  resumed  his  converse  with  Mrs.  Norman.  All 
things  considered,  he  had  left  a  decent  interval. 

By  the  autumn  Mrs.  Norman’s  friends  were  all  on  tip-toe  and 
craning  their  necks  with  expectation.  It  was  assumed  among  them 
that  Wilkinson  would  propose  to  her  next  summer  when  the  first 
year  of  his  widowerhood  was  ended.  When  summer  came  there  was 
nothing  between  them  that  anybody  could  see.  But  it  by  no  means 
followed  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen.  Mrs.  Norman  seemed 
perfectly  sure  of  him.  In  her  intense  sympathy  for  Wilkinson  she 
knew  how  to  account  for  all  his  hesitations  and  delays.  She  could 
not  look  for  any  passionate,  decisive  step  from  the  broken  creature 
he  had  become.  She  was  prepared  to  accept  him  as  he  was,  with  all 
his  humiliating  fears  and  waverings.  The  tragic  things  his  wife  had 
done  to  him  could  not  be  undone  in  a  day. 

Another  year  divided  Wilkinson  from  his  tragedy.  And  still  he 
stood  trembling  weakly  on  the  verge.  Mrs.  Norman  began  to  grow 
thin.  She  lost  her  bright  air  of  defiance,  and  showed  herself  vulner¬ 
able  by  the  hand  of  time.  And  nothing,  positively  nothing,  stood 
between  them,  except  Wilkinson’s  morbid  diffidence.  So  absurdly 
manifest  was  their  case  that  somebody  (the  Troubadour  man,  in  fact) 
interposed  discreetly.  In  the  most  delicate  manner  possible  he  gave 
Wilkinson  to  understand  that  he  would  not  necessarily  make  himself 
obnoxious  to  Mrs.  Norman  were  he  to  approach  her  with — well,  with 
a  view  to  securing  their  joint  happiness,  happiness  which  they  had 
both  earned  by  their  admirable  behaviour. 

That  was  all  that  was  needed.  A  tactful  friend  of  both  parties, 
to  put  it  to  Wilkinson,  simply  and  in  the  right  w'ay.  Wilkinson  rose 
from  his  abasement.  There  was  a  light  in  his  eye  that  rejoiced 
the  tactful  friend.  His  face  had  a  look  of  sudden,  virile  deter¬ 
mination. 

“  I  will  go  to  her,”  he  said,  ”  now.” 

It  was  a  dark,  unpleasant  evening,  full  of  cold  and  sleet. 

Wilkinson  thrust  his  arms  into  an  overcoat,  jammed  a  cap  down 
on  his  forehead,  and  strode  into  the  weather.  He  strode  into  Mrs. 
Norman’s  room. 

When  Mrs.  Norman  saw  that  look  on  his  face  she  knew  that  it 
was  all  right.  Her  youth  rose  in  her  again  to  meet  it. 

“  Forgive  me,”  said  Wilkinson.  ‘‘  I  had  to  come.” 

“  Why  not?  ”  she  said. 

“  It’s  so  late.  ” 

“  Not  too  late  for  me.” 

He  sat  down,  still  with  his  air  of  determination,  in  the  chair  she 
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indicated.  He  waved  away,  with  unconcealed  impatience,  the 
trivialities  she  used  to  soften  the  violence  of  his  invasion. 

“I’ve  come,”  he  said,  ‘‘because  I’ve  had  something  on  my 
mind.  It  strikes  me  that  I’ve  never  really  thanked  you.” 

“  Thanked  me?  ” 

“  For  your  great  kindness  to  my  wife.” 

Mrs.  Norman  looked  away. 

“  I  shall  always  be  grateful  to  you,”  said  Wilkinson.  ‘‘  You  were 
very  good  to  her.” 

“Oh,  no,  no,”  she  moaned. 

“I  assure  you,”  he  insisted,  ‘‘  she  felt  it  very  much.  I  thought 
you  would  like  to  know  that.” 

“  Oh,  yes.”  Mrs.  Norman’s  voice  went  very  low  with  the  sinking 
of  her  heart. 

“  She  used  to  say  you  did  more  for  her — you  and  your  sister  with 
her  beautiful  music — than  all  the  doctors.  You  found  the  thing  that 
eased  her.  I  suppose  you  knew  how  ill  she  was — all  the  time?  I 
mean  before  her  last  illness.” 

“I  don’t  think,”  said  she,  ‘‘  I  did  know.” 

His  face,  which  had  grown  grave,  brightened.  ‘‘No?  Well,  you 
gee,  she  was  so  plucky.  Nobody  could  have  known;  I  didn’t  always 
realise  it  myself.” 

Then  he  told  her  that  for  five  years  his  wife  had  suffered  from  a 
nervous  malady  that  made  her  subject  to  strange  excitements  and 
depressions.  ‘‘  We  fought  it,”  he  said,  ‘‘  together.  Through  it  all, 
even  on  her  worst  days,  she  was  always  the  same  to  me.”  He  sank 
deep  into  memory.  ‘‘  Nobody  knows  what  she  was  to  me.  She 
wasn’t  one  much  for  society.  She  went  into  it  ”  (his  manner  implied 
that  she  had  adorned  it)  “  to  please  me,  because  I  thought  it  might 
do  her  good.  It  was  one  of  the  things  we  tried.” 

-Mrs.  Norman  stared  at  him.  She  stared  through  him  and  beyond 
him  and  saw  a  strange  man.  She  listened  to  a  strange  voice,  that 
sounded  far  off,  from  somewhere  beyond  forgetfulness. 

“  There  were  times,”  she  heard  him  saying,  ‘‘  when  we  could  not 
go  out,  or  see  anyone.  All  we  wanted  was  to  be  alone  together. 
We  could  sit,  she  and  I,  a  whole  evening  without  saying  a  word. 
We  each  knew  what  the  other  wanted  to  say  without  saying  it.  I 
was  always  sure  of  her.  She  understood  me  as  nobody  else  ever 
can.”  He  paused.  ‘‘All  that’s  gone.” 

‘‘Oh,  no,”  Mrs.  Nornmn  said,  ‘‘it  isn't.” 

‘‘It  is.”  He  illuminated  himself  with  a  faint  flame  of  passion. 
‘‘Don’t  say  that,  when  you  have  friends  who  understand.” 

‘‘  They  don’t.  They  can’t.  And,”  said  Mr.  Wilkinson,  ‘‘  I  don’t 
want  them  to.  ” 

Mrs.  Norman  sat  silent,  as  in  the  presence  of  something  sacred 
and  supreme. 

She  confessed  afterwards  that  what  had  attracted  her  to  Peter 
Wilkinson  was  his  tremendous  capacity  for  devotion. 
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AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  SOCIALISM,  AND  WHAT  CAME 

OF  IT. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Review.  j 

Sir, — While  Dr.  Crozier  and  Mr.  Blatcliford  are  harrunemig  out  } 

the  theoretical  possibilities  and  impossibilities  of  Socialism  in  your 
magazine,  it  may  interest  some  of  your  readers  to  know  something 
about  one  of  the  most  interesting  experiments  ever  made  in  the 
effort  practically  to  test  these  theories.  This  description  was  really 
written  some  two  w'eeks  before  the  appearance  of  your  March  issue 
containing  Dr.  Crozier’s  second  article,  and  I  was  therefore  specially 
interested  in  his  keen  analysis  of  some  of  those  fundamental  principles 
of  progress  by  evolution,  disregard  or  ignorance  of  which  led  to  the  ! 
results  I  have  herewith  described.  | 

I  first  met  Albert  K.  Owen  in  1883  at  the  house  of  a  friend  in  h 

New  York.  Mr.  Owen  at  that  time  was  maturing  his  plans  and 

selecting  the  people  for  establishing  a  Socialistic  colony  at  Topolo-  | 

bampo,  on  the  west  coast  of  Mexico.  He  was  a  civil  engineer,  and  I 

while  engaged  in  surveying  a  railway  in  Mexico  he  met  President  | 

Diaz,  who  took  a  special  interest  in  him,  which  later  ripened  into  ! 
a  warm  friendship.  It  was  the  friendship  and  assistance  of  President  j 
Diaz  that  made  Owen’s  experiment  especially  interesting,  because 
exceptionally  favourable  conditions  resulted  from  his  intimacy  with  j 
the  man  who  was  and  is  the  wise  Dictator  of  that  great  Republic.  | 

Owen  had  studied  Socialism  for  many  years  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  a  man  who  has  but  one  object  in  life.  He  was  a  man  of  winning 
personality  and  exceptional  executive  ability.  He  w'as  familiar  with 
the  details  of  every  important  Socialistic  experiment  that  had  ever 
been  made,  and  most  of  the  leading  Socialists  of  the  world  at  that 
time  w^ere  his  personal  friends,  for  he  visited  nearly  every  important 
country  in  pursuing  his  studies  and  researches.  He  believed  that 
he  had  discovered  the  reason  for  every  failure  that  had  occurred  in  i 
communal  undertakings,  and  that  he  was  laying  the  foundations  of 
his  own  work  so  broad  and  deep  that  failure  was  impossible.  This  I 

was  his  attitude  of  mind  when  I  first  met  him.  His  extensive 
travels,  lectures,  and  writings  had  brought  him  into  touch  with 
thousands  of  Socialists  in  different  parts  of  the  w'orld,  and  from 
this  large  number  he  proposed  to  select  about  five  hundred  of  the 
choicest  spirits  as  charter  members,  so  to  say,  of  his  colony. 

I  have  said  that  the  conditions  of  this  great  experiment  were 
exceptionally  favourable.  They  were  more  than  that,  they  were 
unique.  Owen  had  secured  a  large  township  of  the  finest  agricul¬ 
tural  land  in  Mexico,  and  this  land  covered  the  whole  w'ater-front  of 
what  he  claimed  w'as  the  finest  harbour  on  the  west  coast  of  North 
or  South  America.  The  climate  of  the  State  of  Sinaloa,  in  which 
this  harbour  is  situated,  is  perhaps  the  finest  in  the  world.  The 
temperature  rarely  rises  above  85°  in  summer  or  drops  below  65°  in 
winter.  All  the  products  of  semi-tropical,  as  well  as  most  of  those 
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of  the  temperate,  climates  Hourish  there.  The  harbour  and  the 
river  which  flowed  into  it  were  alive  with  fish.  The  place  was. 
according  to  Owen,  a  new  Garden  of  Eden  ready  for  the  hand  of 
man,  which  had  only  to  play  a  little  with  the  deep,  rich  soil  to 
produce  three  crops  a  year.  Into  this  earthly  paradise  came  the 
five  hundred  choice  spirits,  filled  with  enthusiasm  for  the  new  life 
and  with  great  good  will  toward  all  the  world  and  each  other — 
especially  toward  each  other. 

In  addition  to  the  advantages  which  1  have  mentioned,  these 
people  had  others  of  great  importance.  They  w'ere  exempt  from 
taxation  for  quite  a  long  period — I  think  it  was  for  ten  years.  They 
had  secured  great  and  valuable  concessions  from  the  Mexican 
Government,  consisting  of  a  strip  of  land  two  miles  in  width  and 
extending  for  five  hundred  miles  along  the  route  of  a  proposed 
railway,  which  would  open  up  one  of  the  richest  lumber  and  mining 
countries  in  the  world.  I  believe  it  is  a  plain  statement  of  fact 
that  no  colony  was  ever  started  in  the  vA’orld  with  such  natural  and 
acquired  advantages.  I  often  saw  Owen’s  plans  and  drawings  for 
the  model  city  which  he  proposed  to  build  on  the  shore  of  Topolo- 
bampo.  It  all  seemed  very  beautiful  and  ideal.  The  streets  were 
to  be  very  wide,  with  wdde  pavements  and  two  rows  of  trees  on 
either  side.  Every  house  was  to  have  a  garden,  and  every  garden 
a  fountain.  No  animals  of  any  kind  were  to  be  allowed  within  the 
city  limits.  Everything  w'as  to  be  conducted  on  the  most  advanced 
sanitary  plans.  T^arge  cooking-houses  were  to  be  built  in  the  different 
districts  of  the  city  to  supply  caravanserais,  where  the  people  might 
live  and  dine  together;  or  private  houses,  where  those  so  inclined 
could  have  more  seclusion  without  the  wearing  annoyances  of 
domestic  details.  Owen  literally  spent  years  in  planning  the  details 
of  this  city,  which  was  to  be  a  grand  object  lesson  for  all  the  rest 
of  the  earth.  All  the  features  of  this  model  city  which  the  people 
as  a  community  were  interested  in  were  to  be  the  property  of  the 
community,  but  proper  rewards  for  exceptional  services  and  great 
personal  efforts  were  provided  for.  All  details  as  to  finance  and 
exchange,  both  internal  and  external,  had  been  most  carefully  thought 
out.'  In  fact,  nothing  had  been  overlooked — except  a  few  of  the 
most  fundamental  qualities  of  human  nature. 

Shortly  before  the  migration  of  this  chosen  people  I  came  to 
England,  but  I  received  reports  from  time  to  time  that  all  was  going 
well  with  the  great  enterprise.  About  two  years  after  the  founding 
of  the  colony,  Ow'en  came  to  London  to  secure  financial  help  for 
building  his  railway.  He  came  direct  to  me  and  lived  in  my  house 
during  the  three  or  four  months  he  was  here.  I  was  able  to  secure 
introductions  for  him  to  two  of  the  largest  financial  houses  of  London, 
and  as  his  concessions  were  really  v'ery  valuable  it  seemed  as  though 
the  commencement  of  the  railway  would  soon  be  an  accomplished 
fact.  From  the  first  I  strongly  advised  Owen  to  keep  the  Socialistic 
character  of  his  colony  in  the  far  background.  This  he  did  for  a 
time,  but  his  enthusiasm  for  what  was  really  the  main  object  of 
all  his  efforts  finally  carried  him  off  his  guard  one  day,  and  from  that 
moment  trouble  began.  Agreements  were  actually  drawn  and 
waiting  for  signatures,  which  would  have  given  him  what  he  wanted, 
"hen  the  knowledge  that  a  Socialistic  colony  was  at  the  back  of  his 
enterprise  stopped  everything.  Owen  remained  here  several  months 
living  to  get  other  firms  to  take  up  his  concessions,  hut  the  facts 
shout  his  Socialistic  views  had  leaked  out.  and  no  one  would  touch 
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his  scheme.  He  returned  to  America  a  bitterly  disappointed  man 
In  the  meantime  trouble  had  been  brewing  in  the  colony. 

There  must  be  organisation  in  a  community  of  Socialists  just  as 
in  any  other  aggregation  of  human  beings,  and  organisation  means 
leaders  or  men  who  fill  positions  of  command  or  trust,  and  this 
means  power.  It  means  that  some  men  in  any  organised  community 
must  have  more  power  than  others,  and  while  men  remain  in  any 
condition  much  short  of  an  ideal  state,  those  who  have  less  power 
will  be  jealous  of  those  who  have  more  power — for  the  love  of  power 
is  greater  than  the  love  of  money.  And  so  these  chosen  people,  who 
had  fled  from  lands  where  the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil 
and  come  together  to  found  a  new  Garden  of  Eden,  soon  discovered 
that  while  community  of  property  can  be  arranged,  community  of 
power  is  impossible  so  long  as  some  men  have  more  brains  than 
others.  A  leader  arises,  and  his  coming  forth  is  the  signal  for  the 
appearance  of  a  rival  leader,  and  the  two  strong  men  impress  their 
views  on  their  weaker  fellows,  and  thus  parties  are  bom.  That  was 
what  happened  at  Topolobampo,  and  the  rival  parties  waged  war 
against  each  other  so  fiercely  that  they  soon  found  themselves  in 
the  Mexican  law  courts,  ft  was  the  great  world  all  over  again  in 
miniature,  because  the  nature  of  men  does  not  change  when  they 
pass  from  Yorkshire  or  California  to  Mexico.  The  last  that  I  heard 
from  the  colony  which  had  started  out  with  such  high  hopes  and 
great  good  will  was  that  many  had  returned  to  the  places  from 
which  they  had  come,  and  about  half  of  the  remainder  had  left 
and  were  trying  to  start  another  colony  in  an  adjoining  part  of  the 
country,  while  those  who  remained  on  the  original  site  were  living 
anything  but  an  ideal  life.  Owen  had  left  the  community  after 
spending  all  his  fortune,  and  perhaps  the  others  have  left  before  this. 
And  the  shore  of  Topolobampo  is  waiting  for  the  capitalist  to  build 
a  beautiful  city  there. 

J.  Leon  Williams. 
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